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FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 
THE BEST OF ALL AND 


For over sixty years MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has 
been used by mothers for their children while teething. Are you 
disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering 
and crying with pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, send at once and get 
a bottle of «Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children Teeth- 
ing. Its value is incalculable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach and Bowels, cures 
Wind Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. ‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup”’ for children teething is pleasant to the taste and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all druggists 
throughout the world. Price twenty-five cents a bottle. Be 
sure and ask for 


“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
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VARICOCELE 
HYDROCELE 


Cured to Stay Cured in 5 Days 


No Cutting or Pain. Guaran- 
teed Cure or Money Refunded 


VARICOCELE Under my treatment this insidious 

è disease rapidly disappears. Pain 

ceases almost instantly. The stagnant blood is driven from the 

dilated veins and all soreness and swelling subsides. Every indica- 

tion of Varicocele vanishes and in its stead comes the pleasure of 

perfect health. Many ailments are reflex, originating from other 

a diseases. For instance, innumerable blood and nervous diseases re- 

sult from poisonous taints in the system. Varicocele and Hydrocele, 

H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D. if neglected, will undermine physical strength, depress the menta: 

The Master Specialist of Chicago,who faculties derange the nervous system, and ultimately produce com- 

Cures Varicocele, Hydrocele, Q treats plicated results. In treating diseases of men I always cure the effect 

patients personally. Established 1880 as well as the cause. I desire that every person atficted with these 

(COPYRIGHTED) or allied diseases write me so I can ey in my method of cure, which 

is safe and permanent. My consultation will cost you nothing, and my charges for a periect cure will be 
reasonable and not more than you will be willing to pay for the benefits conferred. 


CERTAIN Y F C E is what you want. I give a legal guarantee to cure or refund vour money. What 
I have done for others I can do for you. Icean cure you at home. 
E One personil visit to my office is preferred, but if it is i 
possible for you to call write me your conditio ully, 


and you will receive in plain envelope a scientific and honest opinion your case, free of charge, 


MY HOME TREATMENT IS SUCCESSFUL. My books and lectures mailed free upon application. 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D., 276 Tillotson Building, 84 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


$1,500.00 IN MONTHLY PRIZES 


Offered for the best answers to the question 


Why is the Popular Magazine so popular? 


The above amount will be given during the six months ending December 5th to the readers 
who send in the best criticisms and suggestions tending to the further improvement of THE 
POPULAR MAGAZINE. The extraordinary popularity already achieved by this publication has estab- 
lished a record. It is our earnest desire to increase this popularity and to make the magazine the biggest on 
earth in circulation as it is in size. In order to attain this result, the criticisms and suggestions of the readers 
are solicited. Andin order to enlist your co-operation the publishers will pay liberally for suggestions 
which should be as practical as possible. 

We want to know the individual likes and dislikes of our readers. We want them to feel that they can 
aid us materially, and we would like to have them understand that in aiding us they are directly aiding 
themselves. For the-purpose of securing the opinions of our readers we have established a Department 
of Criticism, For the best answers to the following ten questions we offer 


MONTHLY PRIZES AGGREGATING $1,500.00 


THE QUESTIONS FOR JULY 


1st.—What is your opinion of The Popular Magazine ? 

2nd.—Do you prefer a change of cover every month, or do you prefer the same kind 
of cover on every issue ? 

3rd.—What suggestions can you offer to improve the present style of cover ? 

4th.—Do you like the complete novels as now being published. 

5th.—Do you like serial stories ? l 

6th.—What stories printed in this issue do you like the least, and why ? 

7th.—What authors writing for The Popular Magazine do you like best, and why ? 

8th.—What other authors do you think we should secure to improve the magazine? 

9th.—What plan can you suggest to bring The Popular Magazine to the attention 
of new readers and increase the sales of the publication ? 

10th.—What suggestions can you make that will, in your opinion, make The Popular 

Magazine more popular ? 


CONDITIONS TO BE COMPLIED WITH 


All the following conditions must he complied with or the answers will not be considered 


1st.—Replies to each question must not exceed 100 words. AJ questions must be answered. 
2nd.—Each answer must be marked with the number of the question that it is a reply to. 
3rd.—Full name and address must be sent with each communication. 

4th.—Be sure to state that the replies refer to questions in the uly number of The 
Popular Magazine. 


PRIZES TO BE AWARDED 


Each month prizes to the value of $250.00 will be given, the total 
aggregate of the prizes for the six months being $1,500.00. 


ist Prize—$25.00 in Cash for the best set of answers and suggestions. 
2nd Prize—$15.00 in Cash for the second best set of answers and suggestions. 
3rd Prize— $5.00 in Cash for the third best set of answers and suggestions. 
4th Prize— $5.00 in Cash for the fourth best set of answers and suggestions. 
5th Prize—Two Hundred Dollars worth of cloth bound books awarded to the 
200 readers who send in the next best set of answ:rs and suggestions. 


All answers must be mailed not later than the 5th of July—any set of replies mailed later than that date will 
not be considered.. The awards will be made on the 5th of August and the names of the winneis published 
in the September number of THE POPULAR MAGAZINE. Address all communications on this subject to 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE, Department of Criticism 
238 William Street, New York City 


De it ever occur to you what 
a bully good thing success 
is? There is nothing like it in 
this little old world of ours. To 
succeed means pretty much every- 
thing. The happiness is the same 
no matter what the achievement — 
there’s only a difference in quan- 
tity. Aman may win the girl of 
his choice, or thousands on a stock 
deal; he may conquer at whist or 
capture an enemy’s fleet; or he may 
establish a successful magazine. If 
he triumphs over the other fellow or 
does something a little better than 
his contemporaries he feels pleased 
with himself, and he has a right 
to. That is our condition to-day. 


gag 


HEN we first conceived the 

plan of publishing the pres- 
ent magazine,-we felt that we 
were a bit like the man who ven- 
tures “Where ang: ls fear to tread.” 
In fact, more than one friend ad- 
vised us to think it over a while 
longer. But we were confident of 
our market. We knew that we 
should have to fight pretty hard 
for a place in the public favor, and 
we also realized that the magazine 
field had little room to offer a new 
publication. But there was always 
the belief that merit will force its 
way against all obstacles. We had 
been in a position to watch the 
public taste in popular literature for 


many years past, and we have 
done our share in bringing out suc- 
cessful publications, so we had ex- 
perience to begin with. And ex- 
perience, you know, is a powerful 
assistant in any undertaking. 

A AA 


HEN there were the other 

magazines to study. There 
were all sorts and conditions, some 
good, paying propositions, and 
others simply fighting for exist- 
ence. The news stands groaned 
under the weight of periodicals, 
and the news companies had them 
stacked to the eaves. * It did not 
take us long to decide that we did 
not want to publish special articles 
in our new magazine for there were 
special article budgets literally by 
the score, nor did we believe that 


we should issue an illustrated pub- 


lication. Pictures are good to look 
at, but so many pictures represent 
simply waste space—they oczupy 
room that would better be devoted 
to entertaining text. By the pro- 
cess of elimination we got down to 
the plan of publishing stories — good 
stories and lots of them, stories that 
you can read without feeling a 
lump in the throat, stories with the 
blood and sinew of action, stories by 
authors who know how to trans- 
form our prosaic alphabet into the 
romance and imagery of adventure 
fiction, 


A CHAT WITH YOU.—Continued. 


HE next question was the size. 

We had an idea on this sub- 
ject, a “great, big stupendous idea” 
as one of our esteemed contempo- 
raries would put it, but the time 
was hardly ripe for that. We began 
in a small way, more for the pur- 
poses of comparison than anything 
else, printing only 96 pages in our 
first number. The following month 
we jumped to 128 pages, and then 
we were ready for the big idea— 
the plan that was to make a dis- 
tinct record in the American period- 
ical field. When the January, 
1904, number appeared, the third 
issue of THE POPULAR MAG- 
AZINE, mark you, it contained 


194 pages, the biggest magazine on 
earth at any price! 


Bae 


HAT this means is made clear 
when you understand that 

the higher-priced publications, such 
as “Harpers,” “Scribners” and the 
“Century” seldom exceed 160 pages, 
and the majority of the ten-cent 
periodicals, such as the “Cosmopoli- 
tan,” “McClure’s,” “Frank Leslie’s 
Magazine” and “Pearson’s,” run 
even less) And furthermore, our 
194 pages contained nothing but 
fiction —no special articles of doubt- 
ful interest, and no pictures of even 
less value. In that same month one 
of the more important of the ten- 
cent publications, one carrying 112 
pages, had 29 pages of illustrations, 
leaving barely 83 pages for text! 
And the largest of the higher-priced 
magazines carried 41 pages of illus- 
trations out of its 170 pages. This 
comparison is even more interesting 


when you know that THE POP- 


ULAR MAGAZINE in its third 
issue contained 126,000 words of 
engrossing fiction, or enough to 
make two average-sized novels 
that sell at $1.50 each. And the 
price of THE POPULAR MAG- 
AZINE is TEN cents! 


AAA 
AKING THE POPULAR 
MAGAZINE the biggest 


magazíne on earth also meant an 
opportunity to publish stories of 
greater length than is found in 
most publications. It meant plenty 
of serials with generous instalments, 
it meant complete stories ot from 
fifteen to forty thousand words each, 
and a whole lot of short stories of a 
length sufficient to permit of the 
satisfactory working out of a plot, 
not mere episodical sketches which 
seem to represent the policy of the 
majority of magazines. And it 
meant more than anything else 
giving our readers their money’s 
worth, which indeed is a popular 
ambition extremely pleasing to the 
average American. 
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HERE is such a thing as big- 
ness without value. A mag- 
azine of twice 194 pages would not 
be worth ten cents if the material 
given was not worth reading. It 
would be worse than absurd to at- 
tempt to sell a magazine solely on 
itssize. In making the POPULAR 
the biggest magazine on earth we 
realized that we would have to fill 
its pages with the very best mater- 
ial or miss our aim. That we have 
not missed our aim must be very 
apparent to you. Take the present 


SS 


A CHAT WITH YOU.—Continued. 


number, for instance. The list of 
authors represented includes such 
well-known names as Francis 
Lynde, whose book “The Grafters,” 
bids fair to place him in the front 
rank of famous American authors; 
Max Pemberton, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim and Richard Marsh, a trio of 
brilliant English authors, whose 
work is eagerly sought after wher- 
ever English is read; Louis Joseph 
Vance, one of the most promising 
of the younger American authors, 
and a dozen others of almost equal 
note. These men do not write poor 
fiction, nor do they contribute to 
mediocre magazines. Their very 


names on a contents page is a guar- 
antee of good material. 


gad 


T is in the nature of things that 
all this should lead to one result. 
The success of the POPULAR 
MAGAZINE was simply a fore- 
gone conclusion. But even we, 
naturally sanguine as we were, did 
not anticipate such a remarkable 
degree of success. To find our publi- 
cation increasing in circulation dur- 
ing the months when magazines 
sell well as a rule was to be expect- 
ed, but to see it climbing by tens of 
thousands during the dull season 
was unprecedented. And that is 
what the magazine is doing. We 
feel that we owe our success to one 
very obvious condition—your ap- 
preciation. Without that we would 
now be going down in circulation 
instead of up. It is a difficult task 
to induce the reading classes of this 
country to accept a new publication 
without an extended trial, but mag- 
azine readers have accepted THE 


POPULAR MAGAZINE, and 
have made it successful before it is 


a year old. 
ggg 


NOWING this to be true, we 
ate emboldened to ask you to 
do a little more for us. In casting 
about for the best way to let the 
great reading public know what 
kind of a magazine we are publish- 
ing we have found that no method 
can equal the spreading of the in- 
telligence by word of mouth. All 
the stupendous successes in publish- 
ing and on the stage were made in 
that way. “Trilby? sold many 
hundred thousands of copies because 
one reader told another about the 
book. Probably the most successful 
play. ever staged, “East Lynne,” 
gained its vogue because not one 
woman out of a hundred who saw 
it, failed to tell a friend of the plea- 
sure she had experienced. Now, we 
want to ask you to tell your friends 
of THE POPULAR MAGAZINE. 
Don’t tell them anything you don’t 
believe. Don’t tell them that it is 
one of the best magazines you have 
read if ít is note But if you really 
think so, and we are inclined to be- 
lieve you do, just push it along. 


gad 


HEN you come to look at it 
there isn’t a person anywhere 

that can afford not to spend ten 
cents a month for a publication that 
will give him or her as much enter- 
tainment as THE POPULAR 
MAGAZINE. It is difficult for us 
to reach all of them, but it is com- 
paratively easy for you to reach 
your immediate friends, which is 


A CHAT WITH YOU.—Continued. 


your share. If you would tell even 
three of them to-day just what we 
have to offer in exchange for ten 
cents, it would not be long before 
our circulation would be trebled. 
And that would be a circulation 
worth having. We are tremend- 
ously in earnest in this matter of 
widening the circle of our readers, 
and we are very much inearnest in 
asking you to help us. It is only 
logical to believe that by so doing, 
you will also help yourself. The 
larger our circulation, the better 
magazine we can make, and the 
more entertainment for you. 
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E hope you have sent in your 
replies to the questions asked 
in the June prize contest. We have 
received a very great number, in 
fact, so many that we are encour- 
aged to believe that all of our read- 
ers are our friends. If you have 
not written, just try the July con- 
test and see how much it adds to 
your interest in the magazine. We 
have tried to so arrange the ques- 
tions that we can get not only an 
opinion of the publication in its pres- 
ent form, but advice that will ma- 
terially aid us in making THE 
POPULAR MAGAZINE even 
more popular. It is surprising how 
teneficial even a simple little sug- 
gestion may prove to be. 


ogg 


E wish particularly to know 
about serials, As you will see 

by referring to the details given on 
another page, one of the questions 
reads, “Do you like serial stories?” 
This is a subject that, just at pres- 


ent, is attracting considerable atten- 
tion among periodical publishers. 
Some of the best known will tell 
you that they do not believe in the 
serial form of story, and others, 
equally well known and experi- 
enced will tell you that the instal- 
ment form of story is liked by their 
readers, and that it adds to the cir- 
culation of their particular maga- 
zine. Such publications as “Mc- 
Clure’s” and “Harper’s” do not run 
more than one serial story at a time, 
while the “Ladies? Home Journal,” 
for instance, published all its fiction 
in the serial form several months 
ago. There is much that can be 
said both for and against the serial, 
and we are sure our readers will 
help us to decide the question. 
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FRIEND told us the other day 
that he thought we were set- 

ting a pretty fast pace in the pres- 
ent quality of our stories, and that 
we would find ít difficult to main- 
tain the same standard of excel- 
lence. That may be true, but we 
are going to try just the same. 
There is no greater incentive to the 
magazine publisher than the fear 
that the quality of his publication 
may deteriorate. It is an ever pres- 
ent spur goading him to renewed 
efforts. We do not believe that we 
will fail in our endeavor to improve 
our magazine, and if the plans we 
have in mind only partially succeed, 
you will find THE POPULAR 
MAGAZINE for January, 1905, as 
much superior to the present num- 
ber as this issue is to the one we pub- 
lished last November, which by the 


way, was our first. 
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of hfe is uncertain—it may 


be long- or it may be short. 


An adequate Endowment policy in the 
Equitable is a bridge on which you can 
cross safely over the waters of uncer- 
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If the span of your life is short, it pro- 
tects your family. If your life is long 
it provides for your own mature years. 
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JOHN CHAMPE, TRAITOR. A Complete Novel, . 5 Francis ‘Lynde 


A story of the stirring times when Americans fought 
for their country's liberty. 


ON THE RIVER OF MIST. A Short Story, : - Frank Lillie Pollock 
A brief but interesting episode in the daily life ofa 
Northwestern gold seeker. 


THE WHISTLE OF FATE. A Serial Story, . ` . ° Richard Marsh 
A story of mystery. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE “SEA LARK.” A Short Story, G T. Jenkins Hains 


In which the skipper of a coasting schooner is led to 
strenuous action by a legal predicament. 


THE GREATER CITY HANDICAP. A Short Story, - Charles Steinfort Pearson 
A romance of the race course. 
THE BETRAYAL. A Serial Story, 5 . . . E. Phillips Oppenheim 


An international intrigue involving the Secret De- 
fense Board of Great Britain. 


BILTER’S BARGAIN. A Short Story, x A - Seward W. Hopkins 


The dispute that arose over the sale of a farm and the 
unexpected result of the controversy. 


LITTLE STORIES OF THE STAGE: 
Saving the Play, . . . r . š : ` Clara Blandick 


As Leading Lady, A ° a ; s X 3 5 Kyrle Bellew 
The Modern Melodrama, ‘ : ° 4 s . Dustin Farnum 
A Critical Ordeal . . . . . : ° + Grace George 
Hardships of Rehearsals ‘ $ $ È : . Eleanor Robson 


An Effect Spoiled : . è Š ` ; A - Wilton Lackaye 
in Borrowed Plumage . ° . . . ° ° + Effie Shannon 


IN WHICH O’ROURKE RETURNS TO THE SWORD. A Complete Novel, 
The further adventures of O'Rourke. Louis Joseph Vance 
BUILDING THE LINE. A Two-part Story, . . + Edward Stratemeyer 


A railroad story. 


JIMMY JAMES, PRACTICAL POLITICIAN. A Short Story, . Frank N. Stratton 
THE INTERNATIONAL DISAPPEARANCE SYNDICATE, Ltd. A Serial Story, “Theta” 


In which are described the efforts made by a com- 
bination of trusts to remove from its path the obsta- 
cles that threaten to block its progress. 


THE CASE OF THE BANKER’S DOUBLE. A Short Story, . > Scott Campbell 
A story in the "Below the Dead Line” Series. 

BEATRICE, OF VENICE. A Serial Story, . 6 È + Max Pemberton 
A story of love and adventure in Venice at the ead of 
the Eighteenth Century. 

A FLURRY IN SOAP. A Short Story, . A Edgar Franklin 


In which a small manufacturer and a powerful brat 
lock horns in a conflict which results in a cleverly 
earned victory for one of them, 


THE ETERNAL SNARE. A Serial Story, . . 


The story ofa multi-millionaire who becomes involved 
in a perilous intrigue in Turkey. 
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THE AUCUST 
POPULAR MAGAZINE 


“For variety, which is the spice of reading as well as life, commend 
us to THE POPULAR MAGAZINE,” wnites one of the contribu- 
tors to our Prize Criticism Contest. This pleasing compliment would 


be particularly apropos of the AUGUST NUMBER, which is by 
all odds the most diversified—and the best—we have prepared. 


The is by Louis Joseph Vance. It is entitled, “In Which 

Complete O'Rourke Serves the King,” and tells in this author's 

Novel inimitable way another dashing adventure of this 

= _ modern “D'Artagnan.” If you have not yet made 
O’Rourke’s acquaintance, this is a fine opportunity 
for you to do so. 


of the month is by Burford Delannoy, and is entitled 
“In Mid Atlantic.” As the title indicates, the story 
starts in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, not on 
board a steamer as you might suppose, but on a bit 
of a raft floating derelict-wise, at the mercy of a par- 
ticularly cruel sea. With this beginning you can see 
that we promise you an exceedingly interesting story. 


The There is analluring breath of the Adirondack forests 

Short in H. Addington Bruce’s out-door story, which he 

Stories calls “The Campers at Durant’s Landing,” and there 

is nich humor too. In “The Swiftsure Stakes,” Mr. 
Charles S. Pearson gives another entertaining romance 
of the race-course. Mr. Scott Campbell tells another 
fascinating episode in his “Below the Dead Line” 
series, and there are half a dozen more short 
stories of equal interest. 


The August number of THE POPULAR MAGAZINE will be 
placed on sale on the ninth of July, and it can be obtained from any 
newsdealer throughout the length and breadth of the continent. Its 
price will be ten cents, and it will be, as ever 


The Biggest Magazine in the World 


TEE HIE OF TARIK IN AMERICA 


By HERBERT S. HOUSTON. 


Photographically Illustrated by Arthur Hewitt. 


ROM Madeira 
the ship’s 
course was 
Straighten stot, 
the Mediterranean. 
Among those on 
board, bound for 
the Orient, were a 
New York pub- 
lisher and a bright 
_ boy from the West, 
eager for all the 

Say, ~ new sights of the 
Old World ahead. As the land breezes 
caught the pennant at the masthead, 
the boy scanned the eastern horizon, 
and he kept it up for hours. 

“What are you looking for so hard?” 
inquired the publisher. 

“Oh, I want to see that big sign of 
the Prudential on Gibraltar,” and the 
boy still peered into the east. When at 
last the great rock, the hill of Tarik the 
Saracen, lifted its head above the ocean 
the boy searched in vain for the sign 
he was sure he would see. For him, as 
for all other Americans who read the 
magazines, the Prudential was insepar- 
ably associated with Gibraltar. And 
this association has made the rock and 
the insurance company almost inter- 
changeable terms, simply because each 
suggested strength. 

Ten years after the close of the Civil 
War—a period so recent that its his- 
tory has scarcely been written—the 
Prudential was established in Newark. 
As if foreknowing the great rock to 
which it would grow, it began its foun- 
dation in a basement office. It was like 
the beginning of the New York Herald 
by Bennett, the elder, in a basement on 
Ann Street. But it would be an idle play 
with words to make a basement office 
the real foundation of the Prudential. 


It was something much deeper down 
than that—nothing else than the bed- 
rock American principle of democracy. 
The Prudential applied the democratic 
principle to life insurance. As Senator 
Dryden, of New Jersey, the founder of 
the company, has said, “Life insurance 
is of the most value when most widely 
distributed. The Prudential and the 
companies like it are cultivating broadly 


U. S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


and soundly among the masses the idea 
of life insurance protection. To them is 
being carried the gospel of self-help, 
protection, and a higher life.” 
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And what has been the result of the 
democratic American principle worked 
out in life insurance? In 1875 the first 
policy was written in the Prudential. 
At the end of 1903 there were 5,447,307 
policies in force on the books of the 
company, representing nearly a billion 


THE WHIRL OF THE ENGINES. 


dollars. The assets in 1876 were $2,- 
232, while twenty-seven years later, in 
1903, they were more than 30,009 times 
greater, or $72,712,435.44, the liabilities 
at the same time being $62,578,410.8r. 
This is a record of growth that is 
without precedent in insurance, and 
that is hard to match in the whole 
range of industry. The rise of the 
Prudential to greatness reads like a 
romance in big figures, but, in fact, 
it is a record of business expansion 
that has been as natural as the growth 
of an oak. The corn crop of the 
country seems too big for comprehen- 
sion until one sees the vast fields of the 
Middle West, and then it appears as 
simple as the growth of a single stalk. 
So with the Prudential. To say that, 
in ten years, the company’s income grew 
from something more than $9,000,000 
a year to more than $39,000,000 last 
vear is amazing as a general statement, 
but when made in relation to the broad 
principles on which that growth has 


been based, it becomes as much a mat- 
ter of course as the corn crop. There 
is no mystery about it; but there is in it, 
from the day when the principles were 
planted in Newark until these great har- 
vest days, the genuine American spirit 
of achievement, strong, hopeful and ex- 
pansive. 

The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America is a national institution. It 
was founded to provide insurance for 
the American people on the broadest 
possible basis, consistent with strength 
and safety. 

And right here is the most stirring 
chapter of the Prudential’s rise to great- 
ness. Just as Grant and Lee organized 
their armies, or as Kouropatkin and 
Yamagata plan their campaigns in Asia, 
so does the Prudential work out its na- 
tional insurance propaganda. The com- 
pany’s organization is essentially mili- 
tary. It is a wonderful combination of 
big grasp and outlook with the most 
painstaking thoroughness and system in 
details. And, as- is always the case in 
every organization that throbs through- 
out with intelligent energy, there is a 
man at the center of it. This man has a 
constructive imagination lighting up a 
New England brain. To business pru- 
dence there is added the large vision 
which sweeps the horizon for opportu- 
nity. Naturally, to such a vision the 
application of the democratic idea to in- 
surance was an opportunity of the first 
magnitude. When seen, it was grasped 
and developed. The Prudential was 
founded. In the most careful way, its 
idea was tested, just as the Secretary of 
Agriculture tests seeds at the govern- 
ment’s experiment farms. Here was 
where prudence kept the large vision in 
proper focus. Gradually the idea took 
root and grew. Year after year the 
Prudential added to its number of policy 
holders. And all the time the company 
was working out a more liberal basis for 
its democratic idea. But each time a 
more liberal policy was offered, it was 
fully tested. “Progress with strength” 
is the way President Dryden describes 
the company’s principle of growth—the 
results, clearly, of vision and prudence. 
At the end of ten years of this method 
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of growth, the company reached the 
point where, it was believed, insurance 
could be safely offered for any amount 
with premiums payable on any plan, 
either in weekly installments or at long- 
er periods. Within the five years, 1886 
to 1890, inclusive, the company’s as- 
sets increased nearly five-fold, from 
$1,040,816 to $5,084,895, and the 
amount of insurance in force from $40,- 
266,445 to $139,163,654. 

The Prudential had found itself. The 
idea of democratic insurance had been 
fully tested and adjusted to the needs 
and conditions of the American people. 
Then, with a boldness which only large 
vision could have’ quickened, the plan 
was formed to make the Prudential’s 
idea known in every section of the 
country. Gibraltar was chosen as .the 
symbol of the company’s strength, 
and advertising—the telling of the 
Prudential idea to the people—was 
begun. At that time insurance ad- 
vertising was a sea as unknown 
as the Atlantic when Columbus set 
sail from Palos. But, with a map 
of the United States for chart and 
a live idea for compass, the Pru- 
dential took passage in nearly every 
important magazine in the coun- 
try, and thus safely made port in 
millions of homes. As the insurance 
idea was carried broadcast in this 
wide publicity, it was followed up 
by the well-drilled army of Prudential 
agents. 

Again it was vision and pru- 
dence and again the result was 
“Progress with strength.” The Pru- 
dential grew into a place of fore- 
most importance, known in every 
part of the world. The printed an- 
nouncement—always attractive and 
suggestive—had never gone ahead 
of men bearing the insurance message 
until sent by the Prudential, and this 
conjunction marked the epoch in 
business in which advertising and per- 
sonal endeavor should be used as com- 
plementary forces. 

The Prudential publicity is accompa- 
nied by wise promotion from a field 
force of over 12,000, some of whom have 
been with the company for over a quar- 


ter century, working in almost every 
State of the Union. They have the zeal 
of Crusaders and it is kept at ardent 
pitch through an organization that could 
not fail to produce a wonderful esprit de 
corps. Wise direction and constant en- 
couragement come from the home office, 
and then the company’s agents are 
grouped in districts, under superintend- 
ents and assistant superintendents, man- 
agers, general agents and special agents, 
and in each district a strong spirit of 
emulation is developed by human con- 
tact and co-operation. Weekly meet- 
ings are held, and the problems of wise- 
ly presenting insurance are discussed. 
Comparative records of the men are kept 
in many districts, and prizes are offered 
for those writing the largest volume of 


business, for those making the greatest 
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individual increase, and for many other 
contests. This wholesome rivalry pro- 
duces an alertness and industry which 
are to the company an invaluable asset 
in human efficiency. A few weeks after 
this magazine appears, probably 2,000 
agents of the Prudential—those who 
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have made the best records for the year 
—will be brought to Newark from all 
parts of the country. They will, of 
course, visit the home offices and come 
in contact with the directing center of 
their wonderful organization. 

And, after all, there is no place where 
one feels the greatness of the Pruden- 
tial quite so much as in the vast granite 
piles which have been raised for the 
company’s home buildings. They rise 


above the Jersey meadows as Gibraltar 
does above the sea, a convincing wit- 
ness, surely, to the growth and to 
But 


the strength of the Prudential. 
they are not a 
cold, gray rock, 
but a living or- 
ganism throb- 
bing from vital 
contact with 
millions of pol- 
icy holders. 


per cent. of the claims more money is 
paid than the policy calls for. From 
the beginning the Prudential has fol- 
lowed lines of great liberality, whether 
in dealing with the family where the 
policy is kept in the bureau drawer, or 
with the estate of the millionaire. 

It would be interesting to describe the 
broad activities that hum in the great 
buildings at Newark, but they would 
more than require an entire article them- 
selves. So, too, with the equipment and 
furnishings of the buildings which, in 
the way of complete adjustment to their 
particular work, are probably unequaled 
in the world. 
For example, 
in the actuarial 
department is a 
card machine, 
invented by the 
actuary of the 
company, 


There are now which can do 
four of these 3. all but think. 
great build- 7 3) (HAS THE But many of 
ings, all occu- STRENGTH OF these things, in 
pied by the miniature, will 
company. As en GIBRALTAR be seen by the 
indicating how ' pe thousands who 
vast the com- go to the 
pany’s business Worlds Fair 
is, the mail of at St. Louis. 


the Prudential 
is nearly as 
large as for all 
thie iret ot 
Newark, a city 
with more than 250,000 population and 
of great industrial importance. The 
mailing department is really a big city 
post office. And in all the departments 
one gets the feeling of size that comes 
in the enormous government buildings 
at Washington. 

To-day the Prudential is paying over 
300 claims a dav, or about forty each 
working hour. On many policies settle- 
ment is made within a few hours by the 
superintendent of the district; on the 
large policies a report is sent immediate- 
ly to the home office and settlement au- 
thorized by telegraph. And on over 45 


They will find 
in the Pruden- 
tial’s exhibit in 
the Palace of 
Education 
a fine model of all the buildings, and also 
the fullest data concerning life insur- 
ance that have ever been brought to- 
gether. 

3ut the last word about the Pruden- 
tial is not told at any Exposition. It 
is found in the 5,500,000 policies 
which form a stupendous exhibit on 
the value of life insurance in de- 
veloping thrift, safe investment, and 
home protection in a nation. Of course, 
such an exhibit could never have been 
possible if the Prudential had not 
worked out safe policies that would meet 
the broad needs of the American people. 
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(A Complete Novel.) 


A LETTER 


To Mistress Martha Merivale, of the 
Seven Oaks, near York Town, in Virginia, 
these: 

Dear and Honoured Madame: Knowing 
that one John Champe, sometime gentleman 
ranker and serjeant-major in Light Horse 
Harry’s Legion, hath, by his deserting of the 
colours at Tappan, earned your scorn and 
contempt; and having now, as I had not be- 
fore, leave to speak freely of this matter; I 
subjoin a true and faithful account of all 
that befell: this in the hope that it may 
move you to once more plead my cause with 
Mistress Cicely. 

Yr most obt servt & kinsman, 
John Champe. 


I. 


) WAS a day in mid-October—a 
day I shall not live long enough 
to forget. Benedict Arnold’s 

treason and flight were three weeks and 
more in the past, and the body of the 
brave Major André had lain for a fort- 
night and better in its shallow grave be- 
side the Old Tappan road. 

The army was lying as it had been, 
half toward the river and half to front 
the southward roads, like a dog watch- 
ing two outways from the same war- 


ren; and our legion postings were the 
farthest riverward in that field where 
poor André had looked his last upon 
the things of earth. 

As you must know, it was a time 
of sore heaviness and distrust. Never 
greatly beloved, like his excellency, and 
our gallant major, and others I could 
name, the traitor, Arnold, had yet stood 
high in favour with the army. 

All men remembered how he had led 
the forlorn-hope march to Quebec 
through the pathless northern wilder- 
ness, and how he had braved the wrath 


of General Gates to save the day at the 


second battle of Stillwater. 

A high-stomached man, we of the 
rank and file called him; but never till 
that black day when the news of his 
treachery flew from lip to lip was his 
loyalty, or that of any of our leaders, 
called in question. 

But now all was changed. The air 
was thick with flying rumors of treason 
and disaffection in all quarters. Some 
went so far as to say that his excellency 
could no longer trust the members of his 
own military family. 

Will Devoe was chattering me this last 
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bit of devil’s gossip in the afternoon 
which saw the beginning of my own be- 
setment. ’Twas rainy and chill, as I 
well remember, and we were in our shel- 
ter hut, wringing the neck of a bottle 
of Dutch liquor taken off the body of 
one of the three Tories we had hanged 
the day before. 

“A curse on these camp gossips!” said 
I, wearying, as all men did, of this living 
in the midst of alarums. “If they are 
saying this of Hamilton and Greene and 
Clinton, they will be besmirching our 
good major next. ’Tis the part of every 
true man to hold fast and keep his 
tongue behind his teeth at such a pass as 
this.” 

But Will had enough of the Dutch 
liquor in him to make him contentious. 

“Every man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost, Jock Champe; that’s 
what I say. There be never a night now 
but some devil’s swine deserter goes gal- 
loping into the redcoat lines.” 

“Not from the Light Horse Legion, 
though, thank God!” I amended. 

“Right, my buckie!” he exclaimed, in 
an answering flash of regimental loyalty. 
Then he banged his empty cup on the 
table and set the fat Dutch bottle 
a-gurgle again. “Here’s a devil's health 
to the man who breaks our record, be it 
you or I, Jock Champe, and may. he grill 
a thousand years in hell!” 

We were drinking this fearsome toast 
when Leftenant Middleton put his head 
in at the door of our dog-hole quarters. 

“Serjeant-Major John Champé to re- 
port forthwith to Major Lee!” he or- 
dered, smartly. Then, with a swift lapse 
into comradely good-fellowship : “You'd 
best bethink you of your sins, Jock. 
Light Horse Harry has been closeted 
with his excellency these three hours, 
and I jmisdoubt you are in for a 
wigging.” 

Having no worse thing to fear than 
a mild rebuke for my hanging of the 
three Tories the day before, I turned out 
to mount and ride to the legion héad- 
quarters, which were but a little way on 
the hither side of the old stone house 
where General Washington ate and 
slept. 

Arriving at the major’s quarters, I 


was met at the door by Captain Carnes, 
who loves me as little as I love him, 
God knows. 

“You move damned slowly on a per- 
emptory order, Serjeant Champe!” he 
rapped out. And then: “Salute, sir! 
Why don’t you salute?” 

I stiffened in my saddle, and gave 
him his due, hating him the while as 
heartily as I hated him that day when 
he carried the shameful news of me to 
you and Mistress Cicely at the Seven 
Oaks. But when I made to dismount, 
he stopped me. 

“On with you to the De Windt house; 
Major Lee is there, waiting you this 
good half hour.” 

I saluted again, less handsomely than 
before, I fear, and set my horse at the 
road. 

The De Windt house was his excel- 
lency’s headquarters, and ere I reached 
it the three hanged cowboys were be- 


. come a millstone about my neck. 


For, be it known to you, dear madame, 
our general hath a womanly tender heart 
under his waistcoat; and if my summons 
were only by way of my troop comman- 
der to the commander-in-chief, I might 
look for a more disquieting thing than a 
mild rebuke. 


II. 


Dismounting in front of the old house 
with its birth date curiously wrought in 
huge brick characters to spell out “1700” 
between the windows, I was met by an 
aide, who led the way to the great room 
set apart for the general’s use. 

Much to my relief, the only occupant 
of the room was my major, who was 
striding back and forth before the Dutch 
tiled fireplace, in the impatient habit of 
a man born to the saddle and to unrest- 
ing action. 

He shot me a quick glance as I en- 
tered. 

“Sit down, Mr. Champe,” he said, 
waving me toa chair. “I have sent for 
you to discuss a matter as between gen- 
tlemen, and we may dispense with the 
formalities.” 

Isat down, wondering; and was left 
to wonder for a full minute, it might be. 
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Then. Major Lee cut to the heart of the 
business in a sharp-edged question. 

“T have never had reason to doubt 
your patriotism, Mr. Champe; but let 
mie ask this: How far would your love 
of country carry you on a most crooked 
and hazardous road to serve the cause?” 

If I weighed my reply, it was only 
because I had little liking for that word 
“crooked.” 

“Since you have not yet found me 
wanting, Major Lee, so I trust you 
never shall, where the business com- 
ports with the honour of a gen—of a 
soldier.” 

“So? But if, for the time, that hon- 
our must seem to change places with dis- 
honour ?” 

’Twas then I thought of you, dear 
madame—of you and Mistress Cicely. 
God knows ’twas a hard pass to put me 
at; I whom you had set to do penance 
for a fault that was my father’s. So 
I must needs seem half-hearted and feel 
my way. 

“As how, Major Lee?” I asked. 

He let me have the worst of it, 
bludgeon-wise. 

“You will be required to desert the 
colors, to go over to the enemy; and it 
must be done so openly and boldly as to 
deceive both friend and foe alike.” 

I shook my head. ’Twas too much 
to ask of any man. You had told me to 
come back to Mistress Cicely wearing 
the shoulder-knot of an officer, honour- 
ably won. It was fairly within reach; I 
had the major’s word for it that the next 
vacancy on the legion staff would fetch 
me my commission. And now to for- 
swear the chance of it; to blacken the 
good name so hardly earned. 

“No,” said I, rising. 

The major wheeled short in his pacing 
sentry beat, and pushed me back into the 
chair. 

“No, no; not so fast,” he protested; 

“think well upon it first.” Then, with 
the kind, shrewd eves boring me through 
and through : “°Tis the chance of a life- 
time for a man with the twin courages 
—the moral and the other.” 

“But my honour, Major Lee,” I be- 
gan; and he broke in quickly: 

“Is the honour of a gentleman, Mr. 


Champe; none shall gainsay that in my 
hearing. Yet that same gentleman is a 
soldier, pledged to obey 

“Oh; if it be an order,” I would say; 
and again he broke in, laying his hands 
on my shoulders. 

“No, my good friend ; God forbid that 
General Washington or your comman- 
der should ever constrain a man against 
his conscience. But it is a great emprise, 
and I have his excellency’s word for it 
that we may sav ‘captain when we 
speak of the man who shall carry it 
through.” 

Bethink you, dear lady, how he 
tempted me. Here was the guerdon 
which, since you had bid me win it, was 
become a thing to die for, to be carried 
off at a single bold dash. Yet that word 
“deserter” stuck in my throat to make 
me wag my head, and say “No.” 

“Not if the thing done would write 
your name beside that of those who have 
given their best to the cause?—if it 
should be a thing the mothers will tell 
their children after we are both dead 
and gone, Mr. Champe?” 

” I queried; “how could that 


Tis a fact accomplished if you will 
consent. Listen: the traitor, Arnold, is 
with Sir Henry Clinton, to whom he has 
sold himself. He deems himself secure 
and safe. Yet one brave man, and that 
man a deserter from the loyalest troop 
in our ariny, might bait and spring a 
trap for him.” 

I sprang up with a cry. You have 
done me the honour to call me a good 
hater, dear madame, and I am no whit 
behind the ferventest of those who would 
walk a barefoot league to see Benedict 
Arnold a-dangle on the gibbet he has 
earned. 

“Lay your commands upon me, Major 
Lee, and by the Saviour, this Judas of 
ours has denied, I’ll fetch him out to 
you, dead or alive!” I cried. 

“Softly, softly, sir,” he cautioned; and 
then he burst out a-laughing. 

“God!” said he; “’tis a most awe- 
some face you carry when you are 
stirred, Mr. Champe. Pd like it less 
than well to have you seeking me had I 
given you cause to avenge a wrong. 
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But to the business in hand; ’tis the live 
traitor we must have; not the dead body 
of him. 
killing.” 

“Why not?” I demanded, bluntly. 
“He is naught but a poisonous reptile, 
to be crushed under any honest heel, 
when all is said.” 

“True,” he agreed. “And yet, Mr. 
Champe, I have much misprized you if 
you would be the man to blazon it forth 
to the world that our general is a hirer 
of assassins.” 

“No, that I would not,” I made haste 
to say, somewhat shamefacedly. ’Tis 
ever thus: the curse of sullen rage is 
that it will never look beyond the nearest 
point of blood-letting. 

He laughed at my hasty retraction. 
“Were you as murderous as your word, 
I fear we should have to look for a 
peaceabler man, Mr. Champe. But, in- 
deed, I know you better.” 

And with that, we came into the de- 
tails, he reading me the insketching of a 
plan roughly struck out by General 
Washington himself; and I turning over 
in my mind that accursed word ‘‘deser- 
ter,” and praying that I might go and 
return before the news of it should come 
to you and Mistress Cicely at the Seven 
Oaks. 

“Your emissary,” so his excellency 
wrote, “will use all diligence in com- 
municating with our two friends in the 
town whose names you will give him by 
word of mouth. He will find them ap- 
prized of his coming and acquainted 
with his object. Confiding freely in 
these two, he will maintain the utmost 
secrecy with all others, the safety of 
these friends, as well as the success of 
the enterprise, being at stake in this. 
For an intermediary in communicating 
with you, Mr. Baldwin, of Newark, will 
act as the bearer of letters, for which 
service you are authorized to promise 
him one hundred guineas, five hundred 
acres of land and three negroes.” 

These were the main points in the 
general’s instructions; and when I had 
them well in mind, we fell to discussing 
the kidnapping proper. 

Word had come that the traitor was 
in lodgings at the house number 3 in 


There must be no talk of 


Broadway, next door to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton’s quarters; also, that he was busied 
in embodying a regiment of our recreant 
countrymen for his own behoof and 
command—this because not all Sir 
Henry’s authority could commission him 
in the regular line against the angry 
protest of the under officers. 

Appearing as a deserter, ’twas not un- 
likely I should be assigned to this regi- 
ment, so said the major; and herein 
would lie my opportunity. 


HI. 


’Twas late when we rose; and at the 
door the major wrung my hand most 
heartily, bidding me godspeed. 

“Carnes and Middleton have the 
guard relief; give the captain a wide 
berth,” was his last word; and so I 
mounted and rode away to set the em- 
prise afoot. 

Arrived at camp, I left my horse teth- 
ered with the troop mounts at the night- 
rope, and stole cautiously to our dog hut 
— Will Devoe’s and mine—to secure my 
portmanteau and the orderly book which 
should accredit me as an honest deserter 
—Heaven save the mark!—when I 
should reach the enemy’s lines. 

Thanks to the fat Dutch bottle, which 
was empty, the thing was done without 
my rousing of Devoe. He was asleep 
before the fire, tight rolled in his troop- 
er’s cloak ; and when I had my thievings, 
I was forced to step over him to come at 
the door. He stirred uneasily and be- 
gan to mutter in his sleep. 

I listened, and went away with a heart 
of lead. 

He was a-dream upon our drinking 
bout, and the word I overheard was his 
mumbling repetition of that cursing 
toast: “A devil’s health to the man who 
breaks our legion record, be it you or I, 
Jock Champe; and may he grill a thou- 
sand years in hell!” 

With this discomforting word for my 
leave-taking, it was with a heavy heart 
that I made my way back to the horse 
rope. Iwas the hour for the guard re- 
lief, and I thonged the portmanteau to 
the saddle cantle with trembling fingers. 

In spite of all haste, however, the 
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tramp of the patrol sounded in my ears 
before I could lead the horse aside in the 
darkness; and now the voice of Leften- 
ant Middleton came hot-foot upon his 
seeing of me. 

“Heigh, Serjeant Champe!” he 
bawled, good-naturedly. “Do you turn 
out at midnight to groom your mount? 
To your quarters, man; we can ill afford 
to put you in arrest.” 

I muttered somewhat about “special 
duty” and the major’s orders, and was 
in a cold sweat of terror lest he should 
mark the saddled beast with the port- 
manteau at the cantle. 

But his lanthorn was a poor thing, 
and he saw naught amiss; so I was pres- 
ently free to put a leg over the good grey 
which had carried me safely through 
three battles and unnumbered raidings ; 
to mount and draw out stealthily, and 
thus to come by a wide detour to the 
southward road with naught but the 
outer vidette line to bar the way. 

Now, I had had the placing of this 
vidette line the night before, and so 
made sure I would know to an ell where 
it would lie upon the highway. Yet, 
where I was looking least for him, a 
man leaped out of the shadows to front 
me in the road with his musket to his 
face. 

“Halt!” he cried; and then I saw 
the sparkings of the flint and the slow 
flash of the rain-damped powder in the 
pan. 

’Twas good for me his piece hung 
fire; good for me, but ill for him. For 
I had no choice but to ride him down, 
beating him harmless with the flat of 
my sword in passing. 

Two clock ticks after came the roar 
of the sluggish flintlock; then I shook 
the rein free, and gave the grey his head. 

’Twas neck or nothing now. 

Well I knew the tried and true mettle 
of the men who would presently mount 
and gallop after me; well I knew that 
unless a miracle came between I should 
never see Paulus’ Hook and daylight in 
the flesh. 


IV. 


Of what followed the alarm set off 
by the man with the rain-wet priming 


in his piece I knew nothing for many a 
long day; but you, dear madame, may 
have the tale in its proper sequence. 

No sooner was the vidette’s firelock 
a-roar and the hue and cry well raised, 
than Captain Carnes runs to the major’s 
quarters to shout the news betwixt his 
sword-pommel batterings on the door. 

“How is that you say ?—a deserter?” 
growls my major, feigning vast in- 
credulity. “No, no, Captain Carnes; 
the men of the legion fight, lie, steal— 
what you will—but they never desert 
the colours.” And he made as if he 
would go back to his bed. 

“But, damme, sir!’ fumes my captain, 
“one of them has deserted. The vidette . 
saw and fired upon him; a dragoon of 
ours, horsed and accoutred for the 
road !” 

“Impossible!” says Light’ Horse 
Harry; and I warrant you, dear lady, 
there were smothered curses a-plenty 
for the overvigilant captain. 

But now Middleton came up to verify 
the tale, and the major could hold off 
no longer. 

“Let the drums beat the roll call,” he 
ordered; and shut his door, to kill what 
time he might in dressing. 

As you have already prefigured, the 
upshot of the count by names was a vic- 
tory for Captain Carnes. John Champe, 
serjeant-major and orderly, was not 
present; also, his horse, arms, port- 
manteau and regimental book were 


„missing. 


At this discovery the major must 
needs give order for the pursuit; and 
so he did, favouring me only by shifting 
the command of it from Captain Carnes, 
who would have hung me higher than 
Haman to the nearest tree, to Middle- 
ton, who was my friend. None the less, 
my good major has confessed that he 
saw the squadron gallop off on the 
southward road with many misgivings. 
Delay as he would, his time killings had 
purchased me less than an hour’s start. 

You may believe I had lost no minute 
of the hour. 

The rain had ceased at sunset and the 
night was clear and starlit. As if he 
knew the task before him, the grey took 
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a long, post-carrier’s stride and held it 
bravely. 

Listening momently for the hoofbeats 
in the rear, I spent no time in trying 
to mislead my followers. Once, indeed, 
I was tempted to take a byroad for a 
detour amongst the hills, but I remem- 
bered in season that my horse bore the 
legion farrier’s mark on his shoeings, 
and that this, in the rain-softened road, 
would surely betray me. 

So we held on, the grey and I, straight 
to the southward through the small 
hours; and when the dawn began to 
whiten in the east, I had a post rider’s 
stirrup cup at the Three Pigeons tavern 
a few miles north of Bergen. 

In this part the road descends by an 
easy slope to the bridge crossing of a 
stream beyond the village; and I was but 
a short half mile apast the Three 
Pigeons, when a _ back-flung glance 
showed me my pursuers spurring over 
the hill at top speed. 

I may not conceal from you, dear 
lady, that the sight of them gave me a 
great shock. From seeing and hearing 
nothing of them throughout the long 
night ride, I had come’to some growing 
sense of hopeful security, as a man will 
when a threatened danger is long in 
taking shape. 

But now hope gasped and died. The 
grey was sore jaded and his wind was 
cut; and while the other horses had come 
as far, I knew there would be some 
amongst them to outgallop us. 

The weaving part of the mind shut- 
tles swiftly at such a pass. Should the 
chase hold me fair in the road, I saw 
there was a little chance to reach the 
bridge unhindered. But a backward 
glance showed me that I was not to have 
this slender chance.. 

At a forking of the road, the pursuit 
divided, half spurring hard to hold me 
in sight on the main-traveled way, and 
the others racing down a short cut 
through the wood to head me at the 
bridge. 

In such a coil, there remained but a 
single desperate chance, and I took it. 

In the bend of a turn which screened 
me for the moment from my following 


party, I dragged the grey’s head sharp 
around to the left, and drove. straight 
for the great river. 

But this put me unprepared upon a 
fresh hazard. To reach the waterside I 
must pass through Bergen village; and 
though the hour was milkmaid early, I 
doubted not there would be some stir- 
ring to mark the headlong flight of a 
legion dragoon toward the enemy’s 
lines. 

‘As I feared, so it befell. I was scarce 
beyond the houses when I heard the 
shouts of the two squads meeting, baf- 
fled, at the bridge. Middleton saw his 
error, and covered it promptly: galloped 
his reunited troop a steeplechase back to 
the village, and there found his clew 
ready to hand. 

So it came about that I was no more 
than fairly at the edge of the morass, 
which here fringes the great river, till 
my would-be takers were once more at 
my heels. 

But now hope beckoned from a new 
coign of vantage. Two king’s galleys 
swung at anchor in the stream well out 
of musket shot; could I make shift to 
pass the marsh and cry a boat on to 
help me? 

The leftenant and his men were near 
enough to wing me easily, when the 
thing was done; in good truth, I could 
hear their shoutings to me to stop and 
to save the powder and lead ’twould 
take to bring me down. 

So I did stop, but only to slip from 
the saddle on the safe side; to fling away 
sword sheath and trooper cloak; and to 
sling the portmanteau to my shoulder. 

Then, with a slap to send the grey on 
riderless, I fled across the bog, hallooing 
like a madman. 

The sailormen bestirred themselves 
briskly, but their coming was none too 
soon. 

Middleton and his brave fellows were 
afoot and splashing through the morass, 
when a boat was lowered from the near- 
est galley; and at the last I was fain to 
take my sword between my teeth and 
so to plunge and strike out in the stream, 
lest, after all, the help should come too 
late. 
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We 


With your good leave, dear lady, I 
shall pass lightly over what followed; 
my fishing out like a drowned rat by 
the boat’s crew, and my reception aboard 
the king’s ship. ’Twas all little enough 
to my credit; the bedraggled escape and 
the lies I had to tell afterward. 

That which sticks fastest in my mem- 
ory is the recollection of how cold the 
water was; and how, when the galley 
captain put me sharply to the question, 
I was full of rage lest he should take the 
shiverings and teeth chatterings for the 
afterclap of fear. 

Also, I remember, I had much ado to 
gain credit with this captain, a bluff, 
honest seaman, with little love for 
traitors in any sort. And, indeed, when 
all was said, I do believe you might 
have covered his regard for me and my 
tale with one of those small patches the 
ladies mar their beauty with— this in 
spite of the hot pursuit and my showing 
of the orderly book. 

For all that day he kept me more a 
prisoner than a guest; and when at 
nightfall I was landed at the waterway 
of Fort George, I had a sailor guard 
with drawn cutlashes to accompany me 
to Sir Henry Clinton’s quarters. 

Once afoot in the town, I began to 
make instant jottings in the spy’s note- 
book. 

Our landing was, as I have said, at 
the wharfing below the fort; and to 
come at the town we marched a half 
circuit around the outer scarp. ’Twas 
my first sight nearhand of this, the stout- 
est of the enemy’s gripping places. 

’Tis a spacious stronghold, well built 
first out of Holland brick by the Dutch 
when York was Amsterdam, and now 
well earthed by the British engineers. 
’Tis doubtful if any ships or guns of 
ours could breach it; though our allies, 
the French, may have another tale to 
tell if ever they come within firing 
distance. 

Apast the northwest angle of the fort 
we came into an open space with the 
Bowling Green on the right, and a row 
of goodly houses to front it on the left. 
At the first of these—the mansion built 


by Captain Kennedy, of the royal navy, 
when he married the daughter of Col- 
onel Peter Schuyler—we halted; and 
when our ensign had made his errand 
known, I was admitted past the sentry, 
and ushered into the presence of the 
British commander. 

You must forgive me, dear madame, 
if once again I pass. skippingly over a 
time and thing I would fain forget. 
Having by this got my lying tale well by 
heart, I ran it off glibly enough; and 
after a few curt questions— contemptu- 
ous questions they were, flung by a man 
of honour and a gentleman to a traitor- 
ous deserter—that which Major Lee had 
prognosticated came to pass. 

Sir Henry tossed me a couple of 
guineas and I was turned over to an 
officer of the guard for my nights 
housing, with an order to report myself 
in the morning to one whom Sir Henry 
spoke of, punctiliously, as I noted, as 
Mr. Benedict Arnold. 

I take shame, dear lady, in confess- 
ing that I spent that first night in the 
guardhouse, whether by Sir Henry’s 
private order, or through the honest and 
most excusable ill will of my new com- 
rades, I never knew. But in the morn- 
ing I was set at large, and was directed 
how to come at the house next door to 
Sir Henry Clinton’s quarters, where the 
traitor, Arnold, ate and slept. 

’Twill take more years than I shall 
ask to live to dim the picture of that 
first meeting with the man I had come 
to crimp away to his death. You have 
heard it said he was a handsome man; 
that it was for this and his grand air 
that our sweet Peggy Shippen gave him 
her hand, with her heart to company 
it. It may be so. "Tis but my word 


. against the world’s report; yet, as I saw 


it, his face was something less than 
comely: it was the face of a moody 
demon, cornered and at bay. 

He was seated at his writing table 
when his soldier lackey thrust me in 
upon him; and for a little time he drove 
the quill as if unconscious of my pres- 
ence. So I had leisure to mark the fine- 
lined face. with the thin nostrils dilated ; 
with the lips firm-set and cruel. 

As he wrote on unmindful of me the 
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two great furrows in his forehead deep- 
ened, and the eyes, large and shapely as 
a woman’s, gloomed down upon the 
written page. 

At length, at his own good pleasure, 
he tossed the feather aside and let me 
have attention. . 

“So,” said he, looking me up and 
down with an air.of scowling fierceness 
that clinched my thought of the moody 
demon cornered; “so you are the latest 
of the rats to leave the sinking ship, are 
you? Your name and standard, if you 


please.” 
“John Champe, late serjeant-major in 
Major Henry Lees Light Horse 


Legion,” I made answer; and I do as- 
sure you, dear lady, that word “late” 
went nigh to choking me. 

His laugh wasʻa mere wrinkling of 
the cheek and a quivering dilation of the 
thin nostrils. 

“Nay, never boggle so over the ‘late,’ 
man; ’tis never too late to turn your 
back upon an ungrateful master,” said 
he. 

Then he began to ask me eagerly of 
our affairs as I had left them; and now 
I gave him one lie after another with 
great gladness in my heart. 

Upon the heels of this we came to my 
present wantings. 

“Doubtless, you are meaning to take 
service for his majesty, Mr. Champe,” 
he said, when we were come to this; 
and now there were some motions to- 
ward blandness and suavity. 

This time I spared myself the lie 
direct. 

“Why else should I be here?” I would 
ask. 

“True; why else?” said he, musingly ; 
and for a flitting instant I thought sus- 
picion was stirring in its bed as if to 
awaken. But the moment passed, and 
he went on, with an air of blitheness 
which was not all real: “Well, well; we 
shall find employments for you, never 
fear. At this present we are listing a 
regiment of loyal Americans and those 
who, like yourself, are coming back to 
their allegiance at the eleventh hour. 
How would a warrant as recuiting ser- 
jeant in this new legion please you, Mr. 
Champe?” 


“Both well and ill,” I replied, boldly. 
“Nothing would pleasure me so greatly 
as an assignment which would keep me 
near your person, sir. But, on the other 
hand, my joining of your legion might 
prove a desperate business if our—if the 
rebels ever take me. ’Twould mean a 
short shrift and a quick rope, I fear.” 

He laughed again at that, mirthlessly, 
as before. 

“You are not alone in that hazard, 
my good fellow, I do assure you. But 
I would not constrain you. Take your 
time to consider of it; and, meanwhile, 
you shall have free quarters with my 
men.” 

For this I thanked him, as I was in 
duty bound, and he rose and walked 
with me to the door, all courtesy and 
condescension now, so that I could 
scarce recall that thought of the demon 
cornered. 

Yet when he bade me good-day, I 
had a glimpse of his eyes, and the baited 
devil was alurk in them still, despite the 
masque. 


WAL 


Being free now to do what I would, 
I made haste to open my line of com- 
munication with Major Lee through 
Mr. Baldwin, of Newark. This gentle- 
man I found at the market place—our 
meeting was as by accident—and to him 
I entrusted a letter bringing my ad- 
venture up to date. 

That done, I passed to the next item 
in my instructions, which was to seek 
out those two friends of ours mentioned 
in his excellency’s letter, and whose 
names had been whispered in my ear by 
Major Lee at parting. 

As to these two gentlemen, their 
names and standing, and their part in 


. what followed, I am not free to speak 


at large—this for reasons concerning 
their present safety. Yet I may say, 
with no breach of trust, that I found 
them fully informed of me and ready 
and eager to supply me with the help I 
should require when the plot was ripe. 
And it was by their advice that I de- 
termined to fling all nice scruples to the 
wind, listing me forthwith in the traitor’s 
legion the better to compass our design. 
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So now, dear madame, behold me in 
that last martyr ditch of self-abasement, 
tricked out in the uniform of the “Loyal 
Americans,” a renegade forsworn like 
the others, and far bitterer, though with 
better cause, I hope. 

True to his word, Arnold named me 
a recruiting serjeant; but, to my great 
joy, the duty was rather that of uncom- 
missioned aide and orderly to the traitor 
himself. 

This service put me quickly in the 
way of determining a thing his excel- 
lency was most concerned upon: the 
finding out if other of our officers were 
entangled in the plot to trick us out of 
West Point and the Hudson strong- 
holds. 

Keeping an open ear on that side I 
was shortly able to write Major Lee 
most positively that Arnold’s treason 
was all his own; that no other officer of 
ours was implicated, even by innuendo. 

Meanwhile, the plot paramount to 
possess us of the body of the traitor be- 
gan to shape itself upon my better know- 
ing of the groundwork for it. 

The garden of the house number 
three lies behind the offices, and the 
fencing of the lower end was but a 
wooden boarding, old and insecure. In 
this garden it was the traitor’s habit to 
walk by times, and always when he was 
come in at night from supping out. 
Here, if anywhere, was our chance to 
take him unawares; and so I fixed upon 
the place and manner of the crimping. 

But now I happed upon that diffi- 
culty which every plotter must con- 
tend with; namely, the bringing of the 
most diverse means to bear upon a cer- 
tain stated time and place. 

Simultaneously with the  traitor’s 
readiness to be surprised in the garden, 
seized, gagged, bound and carried off to 
the waterside by my confederate and 
me, there must be a boat in waiting to 
ferry us across the river; and on the 
farther shore a guard and horses for the 
flight to our camp at Tappan. 

In this cocking and priming of so 
many pieces at once much time was lost. 
Twice we had all things ready for the 
sripp: ; of the trap jaws in the garden, 
and twice the coup was postponed be- 


cause our roundabout line of communi- 
cation with Major Lee through Mr. 
Baldwin, of Newark, would not serve us 
quickly enough. Whereat we cursed 
Mr. Baldwin, of Newark, most heartily, 
and prepared to try again. 

But after the second failure, I was 
well-nigh in despair. 

Our chance to carry the emprise 
through was now threatening to lose it- 
self permanently between two days. For 
the talley sheets of the new legion were 
filled at length, and there were garrison 
rumours in the air of a coming ship ex- 
pedition to the southward, with Benedict 
Arnold in command. Should the legion 
have embarking orders before our plot- 
ting wind and tide should serve, there 
was an end of the matter—and of one 
John Champe, as well, you would say. 

So it was most unhopefully that I set 
about cocking and priming the various 
pieces for the third time, writing Major 
Lee and fixing upon a certain night 
when we must either do or die. * 

This time our answer came promptly. 

On the night determined, Major Lee 
himself, with a small party of the Light 
Horse, would be concealed in the wood 
near Hoboken on the Jersey shore, with 
led horses for three of us. 

My poor pen may not advertise you, 
dear lady, how I lived an hundred lives 
and died as many deaths in the few 
hours which lay betwixt the final hang- 
ing of our petard and its firing time. 

For now the garrison rumour of the 
Virginian expedition was confirmed in 
general orders, and the morrow was to 
be the day of embarkation : by chance we 
had hit upon the last night of the 
traitor’s stay in New York for the final 
attempt at his taking. 

So all that day, I hung upon the coat- 
skirts of my master, dogging his steps 
where I durst, and dreading the evening 
when I must perforce lose sight of him. 
For I had heard there was to be a great 
supper-giving at a certain Tory house in 
the town, whereat all the officers of the 
expedition would eat and drink their 
leave-takings; also, I had learned that 
Colonel Benedict Arnold. this day bre- 
vetted brigadier-general i» his majesty’s 
army, would be amongst the guests. 
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VII. 


Here, dear madame, I come to that 
happening which has laid this weari- 
some tale-telling burden on me to write, 
and upon you to read. 

*Twas yet early in the evening when 
I had a summons from Arnold to attend 
him with my side arms on. I went in 
fear and trembling, fear lest I should be 
sent upon some business fatal to our de- 
sign ; trembling with joy in the hope that 
he might this night command me near 
his person. 

Had I known the dregs of bitterness 
lying at the bottom of the joy cup— 
but you shall presently see how I was 
made to drink them down. 

I found my master, as oft before, sit- 
ting at his writing table and driving the 
quill furiously. He was dressed for his 
outgoing, bewigged and beruffled, and 
in the spick-and-span uniform of his 
new command. 

Being now but a poor soldier serving- 
man of his, I stood at attention till he 
deigned me a look. 

When his writing was done, he flung 
me a shrewd glance that showed me 
once again the at-bay devil in his eyes. 

“Ha! Serjeant Champe; you are 
prompt,” said he. Then he rose and 
buckled on his sword ‘and donned his 
hat and cloak. “I am supping out to- 
night, and ” he stopped abruptly, 
giving me a most searching eyeshot. 
“I wonder how far I may trust you, 
sir?” 

I gave him back the eye challenge 
boldly enough. 

“As between an  uncommissioned 
dragoon who hath done in his small 
way what General Arnold hath done in 
his large, sir, there need be no question 
of trust,” I rejoined. 

His laugh was grim. “You would 
say that a turncoat has little choice. Be 
it so; ‘tis the way of an ungrateful 
world. But, hark you; ’tis whispered 
about that Mr. Washington would pawn 
his Virginia estates to have me laid by 
the heels and in his power; nay, ’tis even 
said he has his chosen desperadoes dog- 
ging me here in these streets. I dare 
say you are a brave fellow, Serjeant 


Champe, and as faithful to me as you 
have cause to be?” 

I durst not let him see my eyes when 
I said: “As for the first, it would ill be- 
come me to boast; and to the last—you 
are not more faithful to your sworn 
oath, sir, than I shall be to you.” 

“Good!” said he, and I saw he had 
no inkling of the double meaning in that 
pledge of mine. “’Tis against the 
chance of these Washington assassins 
that I would have you walk with me. 
You could be tiger-quick and sure upon 
occasion, serjeant ?” 

I matched his grim smile. ‘You shall 
have the most convincing proof of that, 
sir, when the occasion serves; this very 
night, it may be.” 

“Enough,” said he. “Follow me at 
two paces distance. Keep your hand on 
your pistols, and x 

“I understand,” said I; and so we 
forthfared into the night, step and step; 
the traitor wrapped up to the ears in his 
cloak and pacing moodily, and I won- 
dering that the man who had faced 
death an hundred times on the battle- 
field could bring himself to this: to 
walking the streets of a garrisoned city 
with an armed guard at his back. 

So, pacing, we came in a little time to 
a house in the upper part of the town; a 
fair-set mansion with a high-peaked 
Dutch roof siding upon the street and 
lights agleam in all the windows. 

At the door we encountered two Brit- 
ish officers, who were before us with the 
knocker; and here the traitor had an- 
other rubbing-in of that contempt in 
which he is held even by those to whom 
he sold himself. 

One of the officers passed the time of 
night with him coldly, addressing him 
as “Mr. Arnold,” and then both turned 
their backs upon him. 

In the entrance hall, which was a-bus- 
tle with company passing to and from 
the uncloaking rooms, I had my quit- 
tance for the time. At the foot of the 
grand stair my master dismissed me, 
giving me leave to wait his pleasure in 
the servants’ quarters. 

Whilst he was saying this, a lady 
came down the stairs, and we both drew 
back to let her pass; I with rank-and-file 
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precision and my eyes on the opposite 
wall, and Arnold bowing low and mur- 
muring a name I did not overhear. 

The lady dipped him a curtsy, pass- 
ing some compliments of the time and 
place and making some enquiry in which 
I caught only the words, “Mistress Mar- 
garet.” Arnold replied courteously, and 
passed on up the stair. 

Throughout this bit of byplay I stood 
with my back to the wall, as like to a 
wooden man as a common soldier should 
be in the presence of his superiors. Un- 
til the lady moved on I could not go 
about my business; and she stood stock- 
still till Arnold was out of sight and 
hearing beyond the turn of the stair. 

Then, quick as a flash, she turned 

' upon me, her eyes alight and the sweet 
lip—she hath your very own eyes and 
lips, dear madame—a-curl with the most 
withering scorn. 

“Mistress Cicely!” I gasped. 

“The same,” she said, icily. Then, 
coming a step nearer and speaking soft 
and low as I have heard you speak to 
one whom ydu despised : “So; what they 
have been saying of you is true, Mr. 
Champe; and you have made me lie and 
lie again when I denied it!” 


VIII. 


What could I say, dear lady? Can 
you, with all your woman’s wit and 
readiness, play the prompter’s part and 
read my lines for me? 

Saying naught of my soldier-oath of 
secrecy, my astoundment at finding her 
here— she whom I had thought safe with 
you at the Seven Oaks—was enough to 
scatter a better shepherded wit than 
mine. 

So I could only stammer out: “You? 
you here, Mistress Cicely—in this town ? 
a—a guest in this house?” 

“And why not I as well as another?” 
she whipped out. Then: “But you do 
not answer me, sir; you dare not answer 
me, you—you shameless traitor !” 

’Twas the last straw, her naming me 
thus, when I could say never a word to 
clear me. 

“Your pardon, Mistress Cicely; I—I 


may not stay to quarrel it out with you 
here. Another time, perhaps; let me 
pass, I pray you.” 

She made way for me with that 
grande dame air, which, like’ her eyes 
and lips, she hath from you, dear lady. 

But whilst I would be asking a lackey 
to point me to the servants’ hall I could 
feel her scornful look pursuing me, and 
that cruel word of hers biting deeper 
now than when she had loosed it upon 
me. 

With this sharp sting to goad me, you 
may suppose I had but a black hour of 
it in the deserted servants’ hall. 

They fetched me meat and drink, 
making me welcome as a soldier of the 
king; none the less, I did but dally with 
the knife and fork, being distraught by 
a more insistent thing than the stomach 
pang, to wit, the casting about in every 
nook and corner of my brain to hit upon 
some plan of seeing her again. 

Never ask, dear lady, what I hoped to 
gain by another meeting. Heady love and 
heartless reason are not wont to bed to- 
gether, least of all in such a coil as this 
I had wound about me. Being so bound 
up in secrecy that I durst never hint a 
word in explanation, I could look for 
naught but other lashings from the whip 
of scorn. Yet it came into my mind and 
stuck there that I would barter look for 
blow if I might have the joy of hold- 
ing her even for some niggard moment 
in a loving eye caress. 

The chance came on the despatching 
of my supper, and ’twas she who 
made it. 

With the after cup of wine, the serv- 
ingman fetched me a _ long-stemmed 
church-warden and a pouch of tobacco; 
and was at some pains to show me to a 
sort of hothouse anteroom where I coyld 
smoke at ease. 

The company was still at table, as 
I could gather from the clatter of cutlery 
and the laughter, when the door opened 
and Mistress Cicely stood before me. 

She was no whit changed or softened. 

Never tell me, dear madame, that 
slate-blue eyes may not have a hotter fire 
in them than that love kindles.. ’Tis a 
fallacy. And her beginning on me was 
of a piece with the eye whipping. 
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“Hist, sir; no word above your breath 
or they will hear you in the supper room. 
What have you to say to me?” 

Again I ask, dear lady, what could I 
say? To give the barest hint of the 
truth was to tell all. Moreover, this was 
love’s moment, and love will still ever 
make a mock of all barriers save that it 
raises for itself. 

I came a step nearer and held out my 
arms. 

“No,” she said, drawing back in a 
way to cut me to the heart. “If you lay 
a finger on me whilst you wear that coat, 
I shall die of shame. Why will you not 
speak and tell me why you have turned 
your back on honour, on your poor 
country, on everything a man should 
hold dear and sacred ?” 

Being driven so fiercely to the wall, I 
could only hang my head and stammer 
out somewhat about a soldier’s loyalty 
to his commander supplanting the nicer 
sense of honour, having in mind Major 
Lee’s overpersuading of me; and to my 
horror she took this most desperately 
amiss. 

“T had never thought it of you, sir,” 
she said, and there was a heart-broken 
quiver of the sweet lip that went near 
to maddening me. “Nor had you told us 
you had left the Light Horse to take 
service under this—this unspeakable 
traitor, who would have sold us to Sir 
Henry Clinton. But had I known, I 
would have defended you as the last 
man to be swayed by the wicked ex- 
ample of a villain, though that villain 
was, as you say, your commanding of- 
ficer. And this man—oh, Cousin Jack! 
I know him to the core! He is the least 
worthy of any, as our poor Peggy Ship- 
pen is finding to her bitter cost! Is it 
too late to draw back?” 

I said it was; that I was fairly com- 
mitted to what should ensue. ’Twas a 
most clumsy evasion, I confess, dear 
madame. But what other would serve? 

“Think soberly of it,’ she went on, 
passionately now; “this expedition to 
Virginia—nay, never start so guiltily; 
*tis an open secret—this design is set 
afoot to harry our own dear homeland. 
Can you, at this smooth-tongued vil- 
lain’s persuasion, sink all your manhood 


and become a churlish wolf to fly at the 
hand that fed you?” 

- Picture my miserable besetment, if 
you can, dear lady, and see how it was 
I was driven to roughness with her for 
whom I would gladly have gone to the 
spy’s gibbet. 

“Peace, Mistress Cicely, I pray you!” 
I said, harshly. “You may drive me 
mad with your reproaches, but you shall 
not swerve me from my purpose. I have 
sworn to do a thing, and to keep a still 
tongue in my head till it be done; and, 
by God, I will do both!” 

“And you will not tell me what has 
maddened you, Cousin Jack?—oh, it 
must have been a bitter thing to change 
you into what you are to-night!” 

“For God’s sake, let be!” I cried. 
“Tis you who are driving me mad, I 
say! I have not yet taken ship for Vir- 
ginia with this rabble, have 1?” 

“Oh!” said she, with a little gasp. 
And then, with a quick relapse into 
doubt: “But you said you were fairly 
committed.” 

“So I am—to the 
night.” 

“Then you have not passed your 
word? You are to meet him again—to- 
night?” 

“Ay, and come to hand grips with 
him, God willing,” said I, letting slip this 
single inch of the rope of secrecy. 

“He will overpersuade you.” 

“Nay, it may be that I shall over- 
persuade him. Stranger things have 
happened.” 

She shook her head, and fell into a 
muse; and straightway the great love in 
me sent a hot wave of desire tingling to 
my finger tips. 

“He is an abstemious man, as all men 
know,” she said, half as to herself; “yet 
this night he is drinking deeply with 
Mr. Livingston; perhaps there is yet 
time.” Then, with a swift look at me: 
“Can I say nothing to send you back to 
your plain duty, Cousin John?” 

I hesitated, wondering if I might be 
forgiven for deceiving her. For now it 
was come to this: another word from 
her, a quivering of an eyelash, a trem- 
bling of the sensitive lip, and I was lost. 

“J—I am here at his order,” I said, 


hazard of this 
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flinging out the misleading word in 
sheer desperation. “He may require me 
at any moment, and if I be missing 3 

“But if he should not require you ?” 

“Then—then mayhap I should be the 
freer to consider more of what you have 
said, dear heart of mine.” 

*Twas near an affront—my using of 
the lover’s word—and I saw the angry 
retort flashing in her eyes and trembling 
on the scornful lips. But in the midst 
she turned away and hid her face in her 
hands. 

’Twas then I forgot myself, dear 
lady ; forgot what was due to her no less 
than to my own manhood. 

Mad with shame and sullen rage, and 
more than mad with love long denied 
and fed on the husks of absence, I took 
her in my arms—clipt and kissed her 
twice, thrice, nay, I think it may have 
been a dozen times before she wrenched 
away, as quick now with maiden shame 
and indignation as I was with passion. 

“For shame, sir!” she panted; and 
what more she said it matters not—I 
deserved it all. 

And at the lesson’s end she left me, 
renouncing all her love for me and 
shrinking from me as I had been in very 
deed and truth the vile thing my cursed 
fate had painted me. 

“You have done that for which I 
could kill you, John Champe!” was her 
parting word. “You have said in that 
act that a woman’s love is but a bawd’s 
passion, to be dragged at will through 
any mire of perjury and dishonour!” 
Then she gave me my demittance. “This 
one night is yours; strip off that traitor’s 
coat and go back to your allegiance—or 
never let me look upon your face again !” 


IX. 


When I durst lift my eyes she was 
gone, and I was alone in the perfumed 
heaviness of the place; and yet, dear 
madame, I was not alone, for I do think 
that all the devils in hell came to com- 
pass me about; to make me rage and 
curse as one too full of spleen to brook 
another hour’s delay or false conceal- 
ment. 


I know not how many weary miles I 
had measured in my trampings up and 
down the narrow walk way~- of the 
forcing house, when a servingman 
thrust his head in at the door and ac- 
costed me in broad Loamshire. 

“Be'st thoo the wan they call Soor- 
jeant Chompe?” he queried. 

I nodded. 

“Then thoo mayst goo thy weays as 
th’ loikes; they measter has no more 
need for thee.” 

I wondered some little at what this 
might mean; nevertheless, I was most 
joyous glad to be released. For now I 
could go straight to our ambush in the 
garden, salving my hurts in making 
ready for the moment which should 
either earn me my captain’s shoulder- 
knot or send me in a gallows cart to a 
spy’s ending—being so miserable, I 
cared not greatly which way the die 
should fall. 

But once free of the house, with the 
cool, black night to baptize me in and 
the sharp harbour wind to wash the hot- 
house languors from my brain, the sullen 
madness passed, and by degrees I came 
to see with saner eyes, as thus: 

So the event of the night should bear 
me out, I had lost nothing that I might 
not hope to gain again. 

*Twas as it haps so often in this life: 
that failure is the only crime. Should 
we succeed, I knew my sweet Cicely’s 
generous heart; how she would go all 
lengths to make amends for doubting 
me. 

Nay, when it was come to this, the 
gate of the fool’s paradise opened for 
me, and I saw myself as Sir Magnani- 
mous, forgiving her lovingly for all her 
bitter words, and making the path of 
sweet penitence a rose-strewn lovers’ 
walk for her. 

You see, I do not spare myself, dear 
lady; even this last humility of showing 
you the braggart pride and insolent 
fondness of a lover’s heart. 

*Tis always thus, I venture, with a 
man in love. He knows the battles must 
turn, as battles do, upon an “if”; yet he 
would never be a man in essence did 
he not assume the “if,” and picture out 
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the victory and his own return in tri- 
umph. But to my tale. 

It wanted less than an hour vf mid- 
night when I felt my way through the 
dark alley at the back of the traitor’s 
garden. A week before, I had loosened 
a panel in the plank boarding to give us 
egress with our captive; and through 
this opening I entered. 

All was quiet as the grave. But for 
the lighted window of the room where 
Arnold slept, the house was dark behind 
tight-closed. shutters. 

My confederate was quickly found. 
He was lying flat bencath a row of Eng- 
lish currants bordering the traitor’s 
usual walk way, watching the lighted 
window. The word was passed, and he 
sat up to put his head with mine whilst 
we opened each his budget of news in 
cautious whispers. 

“Tis a hazard if he come out to- 
night,” said my fellow watcher, when I 
had told him of the supper company. 
“Homing so late, he will be leg weary, 
and will so to bed.” 

I would not believe it. Habit is 
strong, even in trivial things; a sapling 
that quickly grows into a sturdy tree. 

“He will walk, never fear,” said I. “I 
am more concerned for our various 
dovetailings. Is the boat ready?” 

“Yes; a dory from the Nancy Jane, 
with Captain Elijah Sprigg and two of 
his men.” 

“Good,” said I. 

“But there is better behind it. The 
captain brings us word from the Jersey 
shore. Major Lee and his dragoons 
are in waiting.” 

So, whispering, we kept the vigil, 
with never an eye to miss a flicker of the 
candles in the single-lighted room on the 
upper floor, or an ear too dull to catch 
the lightest footfall in the street beyond. 

*Twas master weary work, this wait- 
ing with the nerves strung to the spring- 
ing pitch and every sense alert till it 
became a keen-edged agony; yet there 
will be a certain fierce joy of expec- 
tancy in such tasks as will help a man 
forget his pains. 

Having no timepiece, we marked the 
passing hours as we might by the swing 
of the Great Dipper round the Pole Star. 


"Twas now past midnight, and hope, 
from running lightly in advance, began 
to lag. 

What if the fickle jade fortune had 
turned her back on us the third and 
final time? 

I had a most disquieting glimpse 
ahead. Bold seaman as he was, Captain 
Sprigg could not lie off and on forever, 
under a sentried shore and in a stream 
patrolled hourly by guard boats from 
the frigates in the harbour. 

And as for Major Lee, he would be 
less prudent than I had ever known him 
did he stay to let the breaking day catch 
him so far within the limits of the de- 
batable ground. 

Also, the glimpse gave me certain 
foreseeings for myself; though on these 
I hope I thought as lightly as a soldier 
should. Failure spelt captivity for me; 
more double-dealing, disgrace, dishon- 
our. If Captain Elijah should miss his 
freightage, I, also, would miss my final 
chance of escape. 

As the night wore on eventless, my 
companion spoke of this, saying we were 
fairly outdone, and that I should snatch 
my only chance of flight. 

*Twas a sore temptation, dear lady, 
though I confess it with shame. For 
well I minded me of Mistress Cicely’s 
word, and well I knew she would keep 
it. Yet when my good confederate 
strove with me to make me go, a stub- 
born rage came to hélp me, and I said 
with hot soldier oaths that we would 
give over when the dawn should drive 
us out of hiding and not before. 

It was in the midst of this contention 
that we heard footfalls in the street ; the 
measured pacing of the traitor, homing 
at last from the supper rout. 

We waited with the unanswered query 
singing shrilly in our ears. Would he 
come out to us? or would he be fagged 
enough to miss of his walk in the 
garden? 

We saw him come into the lighted 
room, and fling his cloak aside. Then for 
a long minute or two he stood at the 
window, looking out upon the quiet 
gloom of the garden and debating within 
himself, as we would think, whether he 
would out and walk as was his custom. 
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’Twas the teading string of habit tug- 
ging at him, all unmarked, mayhap. It 
was not strong enough to draw him. 
For in a little space he turned away, and 
sat down at his writing table. 

Now, you will say, the hour was 
surely come for flight; and so, indeed, 
my comrade thought and said. But I 


would not consent, and we crouched as - 


we were, craning our necks to watch 
him whilst the suffocating minutes 
gripped and held wus stifling. 

Would he yet come out to us before 
our chance was gone? Or was the lead- 
ing string of habit broken for the night? 

"Twas | a most killing time before we 
had our answer. Thrice he laid the quill 
aside, and as many times resumed it. 
But when at length the writing task was 
done he rose, stretched himself wearily, 
and came once more to the window. 

’T was now or never, and I could feel 
my companion moving his cramped 
limbs as to loosen them for action. 

“Art ready, man?” he whispered; and 
for my life I could not answer; the 
blood was surging in my veins till I was 
fair agasp for breath. “Steady!” said 
my yoke fellow, gripping me fast; “he 
is coming!” 

Arnold had left the window, and was 
taking his cloak from the bed. In the 
act he once again paused indeterminate. 
What imp of that evil one to whom the 
traitor had sold himself was it that came 
and whispered him his warning? I 
know not, nor ever shall; but now we 
saw him toss the cloak aside and begin 
to undress him for bed. 


X. 


‘Finis!’ said my comrade. “Now 
for the river and the boat; and we can 
never be too swift!” 

But, alas! dear madame, he had to 
reckon wih a madman; with a man to 
whom this sorry failure meant the loss 
of his love. 

So he could tell you if he would how 
he had te drag me away at the last; how 
I made him wait till the candles were 
out, and how I was near coming to 
blows with him because he would not 


consent to break into the house with me 
in some foolhardy essay to crimp the 
man we needed in his bed. 

Likewise, he might tell you how, 
when the senseless rage fit was past, he 
hurried me to the waterside, only to 
find that Captain Sprigg was gone; and 
how, when this last hope was dead, he 
kept me from plunging in to swim me 
free or drown, as luck would have it. 

These things I note in passing, but 
they are things apart. For now my tale 
is done. 

Of the sequel: how I fared on ship- 
board some few hours after, wearing the 
hated uniform and marching step and 
step with Arnold’s legion; how we 
landed in Virginia, and "I was forced to 
look on helpless at our poor country’s 
woundings till at last the long-delayed 
chance for escape came grudgingly; of 
these things you have had the story 
from a livelier pen than mine. 

But I know not if Mistress Cicely 
has told you what she did to me on that: 
black morning of our sailing; nor do I 
know if I should name it to you here; 
and yet I will. 

’Twas whilst we were forming at the 
barracks. 

A gaping crowd of townspeople were 
onlooking, and through the press came 
my Loamshire servingman, elbowing his 
way to thrust a bit of paper into my 
hand. It was a love letter from Cicely, 
and this is what she said: 


Str: You had your chance and would 
not take it. I give you back the love you 
have profaned; and since death is now the ' 
kindest thing for you, I shall pray daily for 
that as once I prayed you might be spared 
to me. 


Do you wonder, dear lady, that I 
marched with our enemies to the ships, 
dead to all the passing show? Is it a 
marvel that for days and weeks a spirit- 
less captive kept step mechanical. in Ar- 
nold’s ravaging legion, groping blindly 
for the thread which should lead him 
out of the labyrinth of despair, yet never 
finding it? 

So ends the tale, dear madame, for it 
will not much concern you to hear at 
length how my privations in the moun- 
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tains of our western wilderness, and 
now the fever of this low-lying coast 
country of Carolina has made a broken 
man of me. 

But for love of Mistress Cicely, the 
love that, costing me so dear, has grown 
more jewel-precious in the losing, I pray 
you choose your time and tell her all. 
And if, when she has heard But 
this I leave to you, dear lady; to you and 
Mistress Cicely. 


A LETTER. 


From Mistress Cicely Merivale to 
Captain John Champe, of Colonel Henry 
Lee’s Legion of Light Horse, encamped 
before Charleston : 


Dear Heart: York Town is fallen; my 
Lord Cornwallis has signed the articles; and 
the war is ended: all of which we have from 
his excellency, General Washington, who last 
night honoured Seven Oaks by sleeping here. 

Ah, cousin mine, there is a great and good 
man, worthy of all love and reverence. For 
when I went on my knees to him and told 
him how a meddlesome, headstrong- prat-a- 


THE 
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pace named Cicely Merivale had’ marred all 
his plans for trapping that arch traitor; had 
for love’s sake—but you know well what I 
had to tell him. For, oh! Jock, dear! it was 
I and no other who turned the supper com- 
pany into a dancing rout, and fawned and 
played upon that villain’s all-devouring van- 
ity till he had clean forgot the time of night, 
and I had spoiled your chance of taking him! 

Picture me, therefore, on my two knees to 
our general, sobbing out all this and more; 
how to fill the cup of cruel blunderings to 
overflowing I had broken a true man’s heart 
into the bargain. Then conceive him, if you 
may, lifting me gently and kissing me on the 
forehead as I had been a little maid who 
had broken her favourite doll: doing this 
and bidding me gravely lose no time in writ- 
ing you, and saying his own courier would 
carry the letter with his despatches. 

The post-rider waits—by the general’s own 
order—and I may not stay to say more. Will 
you pick the answer to your asking out of 
this? My poor, dear hero! come home to us 
quickly, and let us nurse you strong and fit 
again. 

And be assured, dear love, if you will play 
the part of Sir Magnanimous, as once you 
thought to do, the welcoming doors of Seven 
Oaks will not open wider for you than the 
arms and heart of 

CicELY MERIVALE. 


END. 


ON THE RIVER OF MIST 


BY FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 


A brief but stirring episode in the daily life of a Northwestern gold seeker. 


ERHAPS there is not in the whole 
world a more melancholy and de- 
pressing region than that of the 

upper Stickeen River, in British Colum- 
bia—a broad, slowly-flowing stream, 
bordered by low mud flats a few yards 
in width. Beyond these flats the shore 
is covered with a tangled and perfectly 
impenetrable jungle of low scrubby 
evergreens, hemlock and spruce, grow- 
ing out of a sort of “muskeg” soil. 
Close on either side rise dark rugged 


mountains, whose crests usually seem to 
Bes right up through the lowering 
sky. 

And it rains every day, almost every 
hour, upon the Stickeen—not mere 
spring showers, but a chill, penetrating 
drizzle that saturates the thickest cloth- 
ing, covers every rock and tree with a 
coating of green moss, and makes it ab- 
solutely impossible to keep knives and 
rifles from rusting. 

This wild, dirty and heart-sickening 
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locality is frequented only by a few 
spruce grouse, a few _ half-starved 
wolves, and by Ursus Horribilis, the 
grizzly bear. 

The grizzly flourishes among these 
cheerful surroundings, because the river 
is filled with salmon that lie and die in 
heaps on the muddy shores, and old 
“Ephraim” finds a dainty dish in these 
putrid morsels. He is, besides, a fisher 
of no mean ability, and frequently 
spends much of the night in wading the 
shallows for his finny prey. 

It was down this northern Styx that 
we were drifting in the dead of night, 
my Indian and I, in our light canoe. 
This lightness of the canoe was due to 
the total absence of flour, sugar, tea, 
bacon, or anything else in the “grub- 
stake” line, while in my pocket reposed 
a buckskin bag containing about four 
ounces of gold dust, the sole reward 
of three months of rough-and-tumble 
placer mining in the mountains. 

We had remained obstinately upon 
the creeks till almost the last particle of 
our supplies had been exhausted, but we 
had no luck. Game was not to be 
found, and it was necessary to move or 
to die in the wilderness. 

So, for more than a hundred hours, 
we had been floating down the river, in 
a half-famished condition, and making 
no stop either by day or night in our 
anxiety to reach a Hudson Bay post 
about thirty miles below as quickly as 
possible. There were plently of salmon 
in the stream and we fed upon them, 
but it was the season when they were 
all but uneatable, and I at least could 
hardly stomach enough to satisfy my 
hunger even temporarily. 

My red man, who rejoiced in the 
name of “Joe Bill,” was sleeping in the 
bow, while I occupied the stern with 
the steering paddle. I remember how 
wretchedly faint and miserable I felt. I 
was cramped, too, from long sitting in 
the canoe, and I directed our course 
half mechanically, half asleep myself. 

There was an occasional lugubrious 
crying of owls over the swamps, but for 
the most part the wilderness was pro- 
foundly silent. The stream did not 
ripple; the drizzle fell noiselessly, and 


when a leaping salmon splashed I was 
startled into sharp attention. 

A heavy mist filled the air, but a 
moon somewhere behind the clouds 
showed clearly enough the pale surface 
of the water, the low sloping flats and 
the inky black tangle of undergrowth 
on either shore. 

Suddenly as we drifted round a wide 
elbow we came squarely upon two great, 
humped, rugged forms, standing half- 
leg deep in the shallows. There was no 
mistaking the massive bulk, the clumsy 
pose, the low-held, hog-like head. It 
was undoubtedly a grizzly and his mate, 
perhaps spending a honeymoon in the 
congenial amusement of salmon-catch- 
ing. 
I shook the canoe sharply to warn the 
Indian, who started up with the alert 
sense of the wild man, and the bears 
wheeled swiftly and stood to face us. 

As they caught our scent, the smaller 
one turned about and made for shore 
with a frightened grunt, splashing the 
water in every direction. But the male 
stood his ground. 

I heard Joe Bill fumbling with his 
single-shot government Snider, and in 
another instant he blazed away. I do 
not suppose that he hit the bear, for he 
was the worst rifleman I ever saw, but 
the insult was sufficient just then. The 
huge animal uttered a sort of guttural 
roar, and charged straight at the canoe. 

I whirled the craft about with the 
steering paddle, and snatched up my 
heavy Winchester. 

There was meat on that brute’s car- 
cass, and we were both like famished 
wolves. It was the primitive condition 


. of man, fighting for his livelihood with 


the beasts of the wilderness. 

My first shot missed, but I heard the 
“thud” of the second bullet. 

Checked in his charge, the bear turned 
and began to make for shore. Just as 
he gained the muddy bank I fired again; 
he stumbled, but recovered himself, re- 
gained his legs, and spattered through 
the mire to a dense covert of low spruce, 
where, judging from the sounds, he 
stopped. 

Cramp and weariness’ were forgotten 
now, and the idea of broiled bear steaks 
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was uppermost in both our minds. We 
drove the canoe upon the mud with a 
couple of strokes, leaped out into the 
tenacious mixture, and waded toward 
old ‘‘Ephraim’s” retreat. 

I could distinctly hear him coughing 
and grunting at no great distance in, but 
the cover was so dense that it was im- 
possible to see through a foot of it. He 
certainly possessed all the advantages of 
the ground, and if he were unwilling to 
come out it would be no easy matter to 
compel him. 

Finally Joe Bill threw a number of 
pebbles and clubs into his lair, which 
had the effect of making him move to a 
comparatively open spot, where we 
could see him. 

It was clear that he would have to 
be treated with precaution. He was evi- 
dently violently exasperated. His head 
was held low, and stretched stiffly 
toward us; streams of bloody froth hung 
from his jaws, and his little eyes seemed 
literally to glow in the gloom. 

I raised the Winchester, and, as well 
as the dusk would permit, I drew a bead 
upon his shoulder, hoping that the heavy 
bullet would either penetrate the vitals 
or shatter bones enough to prevent him 
from escaping or charging. 

But my eyes were still dazzled by the 
flash when the grizzly roared hideously 
and sprang straight at us, smashing 
through the underbrush with great 
bounds. 

My Indian uttered a wild whoop and 
leaped away, plunging deep in the slimy 
footing. I could see the form of the 
brute only by glimpses till he was out 
upon the shore, and within five yards of 
me. Then I let drive at his chest, and 
instantly sprang as far as I could to one 
side. 

As I felt rather than saw a mighty 
paw whiz not six inches from my 
breast, I jerked another cartridge into 
the barrel. The impetus of his charge 
had carried him fully twelve feet past 
me, and he was just turning when I 
wheeled to shoot. 

I pulled the trigger with a hurried 
aim, but only a soft click responded to 
the fall of the hammer. My last shot 
had been fired; my rifle, of the half- 


magazine pattern, contained only five 
cartridges, and these had all been spent. 

I glanced rapidly about me and seeing 
a huge rick of fallen and half-fallen 
timber not far away I made for it. The 
bear was hot in pursuit, but I reached 
it safely, swung. myself up out of reach, 
and set about reloading. 

But I had not reckoned upon the 
agility of the apparently clumsy animal. 
I had inserted one cartridge into the 
weapon when he made a prodigious 
spring, thrust his paws into a crevice, 
and before I was well aware of it he had 
raised his fierce and bloody face above 
the logs. 

I fired blindly but must have missed, 
for he gained the top with a single 
movement, and I was struck and hurled 
headlong from my perch. The rifle 
escaped from my hands, and I went 
down with a loud “plunk” into about 
three feet of sticky, tenacious mud. 

For a moment I was completely en- 
gulfed; then I succeeded in raising my 
head from the mess, and in clearing the 
mud from my eyes. I could make out 
the bear still standing on the logs above 
me, evidently amazed at my rapid dis- 
appearance. 

I felt about for my Winchester, but 
was unable to find it. I was in deadly 
fear lest the bear should take it into his 
head to jump after me, in which case he 
would fall upon me and smother me in 
mud, so I crawled out and waded toward 
the canoe. 

The grizzly upon his pinnacle offered 
a tempting mark just then, and the 
Indian fired at-him. He jumped, but 
not in my direction, and Joe Bill was 
compelled to climb very hastily into a 
large dead hemlock that stood a few 
yards away. 

Meanwhile I had reached the canoe 
and paddled out into the river, and was 
engaged in scraping some of the super- 
fluous mud from my clothes. The 
grizzly was snarling and ramping at the 
foot of the tree, and I wondered that 
the Indian did not fire from his re- 
treat. 

“Why don’t you shoot, Joe?” I called; 
and my ally answered mournfully: 

“No got-um cartridge!” 
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Here was a pretty predicament! 

Joe Bill had left his belt of cartridges 
in the canoe; my rifle was lost, and we 
were incapable of putting in an effective 
shot. However, I still had my revolver, 
and with this I began to bombard our 
foe from the river. 

This had the effect of bringing him 
down to the shore, fairly rabid with 
fury. He waded far into the water, but 
finding it impossible to catch the canoe, 
he returned to the shore with hoarse 
moans of rage, champing his jaws 
viciously. 

While the brute’s attention was thus 
diverted, Joe Bill descended from his 
tree, and cautiously stole over to the 
spot where I had fallen from the logs. 
Here he began to poke about in the mud, 
and presently disinterred my Win- 
chester, almost unrecognizable from its 
covering of mire. 

Just then the bear caught sight of 
him, wheeled, and make a dash in his 
direction. 

The Indian was compelled to climb 
the rick as I had done, and the bear 
seemed this time indisposed or unable 
to follow. Loss of blood had weakened 
him a little, but his fury was unabated. 

Now the Indian had both rifles while 
I had all the cartridges, and it was a 
problem how a distribution was to be 
effected. 

“Joe,” I finally called, “drop my rifle 
butt first into the mud, and jump down 
and run for your tree again. You'll 
have time to climb up before -he catches 
you.” 

Joe might well have hesitated to com- 
ply with this request, but in spite of his 
faults he was not much of a coward. 
He dropped the rifle carefully, and it 
remained standing muzzle upwards; he 
leaped down on the side farthest from 
the grizzly, and ran for the old hem- 
lock. 


As the bear pursued him I paddled 
ashore, landed, and managed to secure 
my bedaubed rifle. 

Returning to the boat, five seconds 
sufficed to clear the mud from the bar- 
rel, inside and out, and to wipe the lock 
clean. The action, being closed, did not 
seem to have clogged, and I hastily re- 
filled the magazine. 

The bear was sitting under the hem- 
lock, looking up at the Indian, when I 
landed for the last round of the fight. 
When he heard my footsteps he rose, 
turned and charged open-mouthed upon 
me. 

The smashing bullet entered his chest 
at a range of twenty feet, and, as we 
found afterwards, raked the whole 
length of his body. The impetus of 
his charge carried him on, and I fired 
again, but the first bullet had done the 
work, and he fell dead almost at my 
feet. 

We were victorious, but in a pretty 
pickle—mud from head to foot. How- 
ever, we reckoned ourselves lucky that 
we had not fared worse. 

Joe was quite uninjured; I had only 
a few bruises, for the bear had not 
struck me with his paw, but had charged 
upon me bodily when I was knocked 


-from the log-rick. 


We built a huge fire upon the firmest 
and driest ground that we could find, 
and I hardly care to remember how 
many pounds of meat were presently 
roasting on forked sticks before the 
blaze. 

A grizzly bear is not supposed to be 
very good eating, but I discovered then 
to what an extent taste is annihilated by 
extreme hunger. 

We began to eat before the steaks 
were one-quarter cooked, and, tough 
and stringy and musk-flavored as they 
were, I think I never had a more thor- 
oughly satisfactory meal in my life. 


THE WHISTLE OF FATE 


BY RICHARD MARSH 
Author of ‘‘The House of Mystery,” ‘‘In Full Cry,” Etc, 


This story, the fourth in the series of notable stories by well-known 
authors of adventure fiction now being published in this magazine, is by 
a man whose name is identified with the most fascinating romances in 


modern English literature. 


Mr. Marsh has never written a more inter- 


esting and attractive story than “The Whistle of Fate.” 


CHAPTER I. 
APPOINTING AN HEIR. 


CCT F you like you'll be able to live upon 
the interest—many a man who is 
thought well off lives on less. 

Or, if you prefer to aim at the big 

things—and you’re that kind of a man 

—you'll have enough capital in hand to 

enable you to bring off successfully 

some of those greater villainies which 
make men millionaires.” 

The listener laughed; the situation 
appealed to his peculiar sense. of humor. 
The man in the bed looked at him. 

“T like to hear you laugh, lying here. 
If I were out of this, and we were alone 
together, and had had a little difference 
of opinion, I shouldn’t like it quite so 
much. The devil’s strongest in you 
when you laugh.” 

“You're so funny.” 

“I am. I’ve been a funny man my 
whole life long; an unconscious humor- 
ist. The mischief is, I’ve found it» out 
too late. If I’d suspected the truth a 
dozen years ago I shouldn’t be dying 
in jail.” 

“Tt’s not a pretty place to die in. And 


yet—I don’t know; it’s as good as any 
other.” 

“You didn’t think so once.” 

“Once! Once I thought jam the con- 
centrated essence of happiness.” 

“So did I. I thought it so strongly 
that I held it worth while to swallow 
a few bitters to get it. That’s where it 
is, and why I’m here, Bruce.” The 
other nodded. “I’ve a feeling you don’t 
believe half that I’ve been telling you; 
that you regard my story about the for- 
tune which is lying ready for your hand 
as a convict’s fairy tale,” 

“My dear chap, I always believe every- 
thing I’m told. I’ve been the confidant 
of a large number of veracious histories 
since I’ve been inside this place. The 
silent system is not so rigidly enforced 
as to prevent one’s being that. My 
powers of credulity are boundless.” 

“Yes, I know. If I thought you were 
setting down among the rest of the 
prison lies what I’ve told you, I should 
lie in my grave and scorch.” 

“Don’t do that. And don’t talk 
about it. either. It presents unpleasant 
vistas to the imagination.” 

“Perhaps if I were to tell you my 
history you might bring yourself to be- 
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lieve that I am leaving you a fortune. 
I grant that under the circumstances the 
notion does want swallowing.” 

“My dear Edney, I give my con- 
fidence to no one.” 

“So I’ve noticed.” 

“But if you choose to give me yours, 
I am entirely at your service. I agree 
with you that when a man who has 
been sentenced to ten years’ penal ser- 
vitude observes that he proposes to 
make you his heir, you are inclined to 
ask yourself what to. It is easy enough 
to bequeath any number of castles in 
Spain, to anyone; but one hardly ex- 
pects to have to pay legacy duty on be- 
quests of the kind.” 

“You won't pay legacy duty on what 
I’m leaving you.” 

The man in the bed grinned. He 
lay back on his pillow and coughed. 
Coughed badly and long. So long that 
one wondered if he would stop before he 
was broken to pieces. Blood issued 
from his mouth. He was not a pleasant 
spectacle. 

His companion rendered him such as- 
sistance as he could, showing gentleness 
and patience which contrasted oddly 
with his stalwart form. 

After the paroxysms were over, the 
man in the bed lay motionless, scarcely 
seeming to breathe. Words came thinly 
from his lips. 

“Tl go off in one of those bouts, 
please God.” 

“You mustn’t talk.” 

“But I must talk. That’s just what I 
must do. Perkins won’t be back yet. I 
ought to be able to tell you all that’s 
needful before he comes. I mayn’t have 
another chance.” 

Perkins was dispenser and warder 
combined. Canterstone was but a small 
jail. There were seldom many prison- 
ers in the infirmary. At present there 
were but three: George Edney, dying; 
Sam Swire, a “traveler,” “doing a drag,” 
the victim of too much drink and too 
little food; and Andrew Bruce, recover- 
ing from a sprain, a good-conduct man, 
whose term of two years’ hard labor was 
nearly at an end, and who was quite 
capable of looking after the two sick 
men who were in bed. 


Therefore, since the prison was not 
over-staffed, when Perkins went to din- 
ner he simply locked the outer door of 
the infirmary and left Andrew Bruce 
in charge. Which explains how it was 
that George Edney and he were able to 
discuss their private affairs so freely; 
even proposing to enter into more deli- 
cate matters still. In Edney’s opinion 
there was only one drawback. 

“Go and see what that brute in the 
next room is doing.” 

Bruce did as he was told; passing for 
the purpose into the adjacent apartment, 
which was merely divided from its 
neighbor by a brief partition wall. 
Presently he returned. 

“Swire’s asleep; fast as a top.” 

“Good thing, too; not that I can talk 
loud enough to give-him much chance of 
overhearing.” 

“T tell you again that you oughtn’t 
to talk at all.” 

“Chuck all that! Sit as close as you 
can, so as to spare my breath.” 

Bruce drew a chair as close to the 
bedside as possible, leaning forward, his 
elbows on his knees, so that his head was 
within a few inches of the other’s face. 
He kept his eyes fixed upon the nar- 
rator’s countenance, not only as if desir- 
ous of reading what was transpiring in 
his brain and behind his actual words, 
but also as if struck—and amused—by 
the singularity of his appearance. 

Normally small, weak-legged, loose- 
limbed, blear-eyed, he now seemed 
nothing but skin and bone. His lips 
were bloodless; patches of sandy stubble 
concealed his cheeks and chin; every 
now and then he gave a gasp, recalling 
the sounds made by a “roaring” horse. 

As he proceeded, Bruce realized more 
and more clearly how entirely he looked 
the part of chief actor in such a tale as 
that which he was telling. 

“I’m a solicitor by profession. Never 
on my own account—hadn’t the money 
to start with. I was managing clerk to 
a man who had. His name was Glass- 
poole—Fredgrick Glasspoole, of Bir- 
chester. Connect anything with the 
name?” 

“With the name of Frederick Glass- 
poole? Nothing, at present.” 
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“T thought you might have heard 
something of the story—read about it in 
the newspapers, perhaps—and so have 
saved me trouble.” 

“T’m willing to save you all trouble.” 

“I don't want to be saved that way. 
He was a good fellow—young, and a 
fool. His father had left him a fine 
practice. Not only did he act for most 
of the townsfolk, but he was agent for 
some of the chief estates in the neigh- 
borhood. But he had two faults—he 
wasn’t fond of work, and he trusted me. 
The latter in particular was a grave 
mistake.” 

The grin which accompanied the 
words seemed to lend to the speaker’s 
corpse-like features something of the 
grotesque horror which we associate 
with a gargoyle. 

“I was not an immoral character— 
not, that is, in any unusual degree. But 
I am, and always was, non-moral. 
Morality, that is, didn’t enter into my 
scheme of creation at all. I hated work; 
though no one could work harder than 
I could when I chose, and had an end in 
view; and I liked a good time—my 
notion of a good time. I-realized, quite 
early in life, that my good time meant 
money. Not in small sums. I didn’t 
want to do the prodigal for, say, six 
months, and then have to live on husks 
for an indefinite period. That wasn’t 
my idea; not a little bit. What I 
wanted was fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds. Then I would invest it in 
something gilt-edged, live on the inter- 
est, and get every farthing’s worth of 
fun out of it that could be got. 

“The point was how to procure the 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds. It 
wasn’t likely to be obtained out of the 
savings of a managing clerk. Glass- 
poole himself hadn’t anything like that 
amount of ready money. His father’s 
estate was sworn at something over 
ten thousand pounds. I happened to 
know that each year’s income was spent 
during the same twelvemonth. So it 
seemed that even if, by some process of 
hankey-pankey, I diddled him out of his 
business—which I perhaps mightn’t 
have found an impossible feat—I should 
still have had to work for the rest of 


my life. Which was exactly what I 
didn’t want to do. I tried betting—on 
horses and on the Stock Exchange. 
But that didn’t make me appreciably 
richer. I dabbled in one or two other 
directions. Still the money wouldn’t 
come. So, at last, I made up my mind 
what I would do. 

“Instead of a profit, my little ven- 
tures had resulted in a pecuniary loss— 
which was what I hadn’t intended. To 
meet it, I had had to make free with 
other people’s property. Not to a large 
amount. Still it was more than I was 
ever likely to be able to replace. Worry- 
ing about it put me on the track of my 
great idea. 

“In Glasspoole’s charge there were all 
sorts of securities—bonds, shares, insur- 
ance policies, mortgage and title deeds; 
all sorts of things. Large sums of 
money — or money’s worth — passed 
through his hands on behalf of his 
clients. And his hands meant mine. 
There was one estate in particular—the 
Dene Park estate, belonging to the 
Foster family—the fee-simple of which 
was practically inside the walls of Glass- 
poole’s office. Nothing would be easier 
than to obtain the money I wanted—by 
turning thief. 

“Why shouldn’t I? I did my best to 
sum up the pros and cons, and give a 
judicial decision as to which side had 
the best of it. I argued in this way. 

“On the one hand, I should be found 
out. I never deceived myself as to there 
being any room for doubt upon that 
point. On the other, I should have the 
money. I did not propose to spend it. 
My idea was to put it away in a safe 
place, where I alone should know of its 
existence, and to which I only should 
have access. I should be sentenced, 
probably, to between five and ten years’ 
penal servitude. I doubted if I should 
object to prison much more than I did 
to Glasspoole’s office. When I had 
served my term I should be a man of 
means. In other words, by doing—at 
the outside—ten years’ imprisonment I 
should have earned a fortune; which I 
certainly never should be able to do by 
any other means whatever. You catch 
the notion?” 
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“I perceive that you’re a pretty sort 
of a scoundrel.” 

“Im one sort, you’re another. I un- 
derstand that you're here for something 
very much like murder.” 

Bruce laughed. Stretching out his 
hands he placed the other in a more 
comfortable position on his pillow. The 
sick man gave a little sigh of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Your touch is as soft as a woman’s, 
when you like. Well, my scheme went 
on rollers up to a certain point. I 
stripped the office bare, laying hands on 
everything within reach; turning things 
into cash as I went on—often, I am 
sorry to say, at a shocking loss. It’s 
astonishing how certain kinds of prop- 
erty depreciate when you’re in a hurry 
to realize. I put the money away as 
fast as I got it. By the time the crash 
came I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that I was comfortably off. They ar- 
rested Glasspoole and me on the same 
day.” 

““Glasspoole? 
plice?” 

“Neglect, my dear sir, neglect. I 
should never have been able to collar 
everything in the way I did do if his 
neglect of his clients’ interests had not 
been really culpable. However, they 
were able to prove nothing against him 
actually criminal; and he was acquitted 
—a ruined man. I got ten years; which 
was three more than I expected, because 
I had hoped to get off with seven. But 
the judge happened to be Quince, who 
has a special prejudice against solicitors 
who misappropriate.” 

“You deserved the ten years; every 
day of it.” 

“T fancy that most of us in this estab- 
lishment do deserve all we’ve. got—you 
as well as the rest.” 

“I’m not denying it.” 

“That’s just as well. The mischief 
is that I didn’t get on in prison so well 
as I desired. Somehow it didn’t agree 
with me at all. I haven’t done six years, 
yet in about six hours I'll be dead.” 

Bruce, noticing the difficulty he had 
in speaking, in breathing, in living, 
thought it probable that he was right. 

“I always understood that before a 


Was he your accom- 


man got to your condition they gave 
him his discharge.” 

“So they do. They told me, a month 
ago, that I was a dead man. And they 
offered to let me out.” 

“Offered ?—what do you mean?” 

“They don’t turn a man out to die in 
the strects, or even in a workhouse. 
They ask him if he has anywhere to go 
to; if he has any friends.” 

“And haven’t you any?” 

“After what I’ve been telling you, do 
I strike you as being the kind of man 
who is likely to have friends? Like 
you, I’ve none.” 

“How do you know I’ve none? You 
know nothing about me.” 

“TIl stake my fortune that there’s not 
one creature living who’d stretch out a 
hand to save you from hell-fire. That’s 
one reason why I’m making you my 
heir.” 

“One reason—what’s another ?” 

“Just now you called me a pretty sort” 
of a scoundrel. I attempted no contra- 
diction. But, as a scoundrel, compared 
to you I’m a pigmy. In you there’s the 
making of a criminal Colossus. You’ve 
no principles; no scruples; no attach- 
ments; nothing to cause you to stay 
your hand. You’re handsome—you 
look like a Greek god; but I don’t know 
if you’re aware that those blue eyes of 
yours are of the shade and kind which 
are found in the heads of many gentle- 
men who finish at the end of a rope. 
You’ve nerve; courage enough for any- 
thing; for assurance, a countenance of 
triple brass. You're a giant in stature; 
you've the strength of a Hercules; and 
the sort of constitution which has never 
known what it is to be ill. You know 
the world; and, I fancy, you’ve seen— 
and done—a few things in it. Youre 
a man of education; possibly a scholar; 
certainly a public school and university 
man. Given the chance, you should go 
far. And I’m going to give you the 
chance. Put these things together and 
you've another reason why I’m making 
you my heir.” 

“You flatter me; ascribing to me 
qualities which I was not aware that I 
possessed.” 

“I think that’s possible. But you’ll 
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discover their existence as occasion 
arises for you to use them. I imagine 
that the fact that you’ve had the temper 
of a fiend is responsible for your being 
here.” 

“Well, there may be something in 
that.” 

“You must get that under, or it'll 
land you again. A man of your type, 
who, when he’s raging hot inside, can 
seem as cold as ice, is the most danger- 
ous creature on God’s earth. Go out in 
about a fortnight, don’t you?” 

“To be exact, in ten days.” 

“TIl be underground before then. 
Seems odd that I should have done it all 
to make you rich.” 

“Tt does—extremely. If this money 
exists, as you assert, why didn’t you 
avail yourself of the discharge which 
was offered you, and make use of it 
yourself ?” 

“What use could I have made of it 
had I got it? I’m doomed to die; I 
may as well die here as anywhere. I’ve 


got beyond the stage when money could: 


buy me anything which I could enjoy. 
Also—a big ‘also-—the key to it all 
happens to be in a place where, in my 
then condition, I couldn’t have got at 
it. Id have had to take a partner 
who'd have robbed me. It'll give me 
more satisfaction to know that it’s being 
used by a man like you.” 

“Do you seriously suggest that, mas- 
querading as George Edney, I should 
lay claim to moneys which are deposited 
somewhere in your name? Not only 
would the counterfeit be detected in an 
instant, but, I take it, there are asso- 
ciations which I should find it difficult 
to explain away.” 

“I’m suggesting nothing so foolish. 
The money is not in any way. connected 
with my name, or with me. It’s deposited 
in the name of Smithers—Francis 
Smithers. And he is nothing but a 
name—and a signature. You'll have to 
get the signature right; but I credit you 
with the capacity for doing that. Unto 
this hour, no one has ever seen him in 
the flesh. When you come on the scene 
it will be his first appearance on any 
stage.” 

“T don’t understand.” 


“I thought it would be better that no 
one with a memory for faces should be 
able to associate George Edney with 
Francis Smithers, so I took care that 
none of the depositing should be done 
by me in person.” 

“Then how am I to get at it?” 

“You. know Richmond Park, near 
London ?” i 

“Very well.” 

“T was born at Richmond. I know 
every inch of it. When, down at Bir- 
chester, I was casting about for a hid- 
ing place which no one could suspect, 
the park struck me as being just the 
thing. Entering from the Richmond 
Gate, do you know what they used to 
call the drive towards the White 
House ?” 

sT do.” 

“Going towards the house, when you 
have passed the plantations, the ground 
dips—with the Penn Fonds on your 
right.” 

Bruce nodded. 

“A dozen yards due west of the north- 
western corner of the smaller pond— 
which is the one you first approach— 
among uneven ground, three feet deep, 
there is a tin box, which contains every- 
thing necessary to place you in imme- 
diate possession of the fortune of which 
I am now appointing you the heir. You 
will have no difficulty in finding it; but 
to further mark the spot, I broke a piece 
of bamboo off the cane which I was 
carrying and stuck it into the turf. So 
few people penetrate into that part of 
the park—partly because it is out of the 
way, and partly because the uneven- 
ness of the ground makes walking un- 
pleasant—that, unless the deer have 
trampled it under foot, I shouldn’t be 
surprised to find that piece of bamboo 
still thrusting up its nose amid the 
tussocky grass.” 


CHAPTER II. 
IN RICHMOND PARK. 


The conversation was interrupted by 
the return of the dispenser, Perkins. 
Three days afterwards George Edney 
lay dead. 
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Before the end actually arrived he 
was reduced to such a condition that— 
for him—talking was impossible. 

Only once did he again mention the 
subject to Bruce. Then he merely 
mumbled the directions which he had 
given him as to the alleged whereabouts 
of the tin box. 

“Remember, twelve yards due west of 
the northwest corner of Little Penn 
Pond, three feet underground.” 

The day before Bruce left jail, some- 
thing occurred which was destined to 
stick in his memory. 

The prisoners were walking round 
and round the circular path which did 
duty as*exercise ground. The time for 
exercise was nearly up when he heard 
some one say behind him, in those low, 
clear tones which the jail bird uses who 
desires to evade the observant warder’s 
eyes and ears, “Mind you don't forget 
Richmond Park.” 

Bruce waited for a second or two, as 
was the desirable etiquette on such oc- 
casions, then glanced behind. The 
words had not come from the man im- 
mediately at his back, but from the 
next but one. 

Bruce recognized in him _ the 
“traveler,” Swire, who had been the 
sole occupant of the other half of the 
infirmary when Edney had been re- 
lieving his mind. At Edney’s request 
he had gone, before the tale began, to 
see how Mr. Swire was engaged, and 
had found him, to all appearance, fast 
asleep. He remembered that Perkins, 
on his entrance, had found him still 
sleeping. Had the ingenuous Mr. 
Swire been feigning slumber, for pur- 
poses of his own? 

Edney had spoken in such a subdued 
voice—he could not have spoken loudly 
had he tried—that Swire could scarcely 
have heard much, even if he had been 
listening. Still, Bruce was curious. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t go and take the blooming lot; 
just leave a bit for some one else.” 

It seemed as if Mr. Swire’s hearing 
had been at least sufficiently keen. 
Presently Bruce asked another question. 

“When do you go out ?” 

“Oh, I’ve lots to do yet; when they 


do get me into a place of this sort they 
like to keep me just as long as ever they 
Cale 

The warder’s voice rang out. 

“Now then, Number Thirty-seven, do 
you want to get reported for talking 
the day before you leave?” 

Bruce was Number Thirty-seven. He 
did not wish to be reported. During the 
remainder of exercise he held his peace. 
But he was free to hope that for a con- 
siderable period Mr. Swire might con- 
tinue an inmate of Canterstone Jail. 

The following day—the great day on 
which he was to return to the world— 
was Saturday. 

His sentence expired on the Sunday. 
Since that was a day of rest in the 
prison, as among men outside, those 
prisoners whose terms expired on a 
Sunday were discharged the day before. 

Bruce had asked and received permis- 
sion to leave at an earlier hour than was 
usual, as he was desirous of catching the 
first train up to town. 

Soon after six o’clock on the Satur- 
day morning he passed through the 
prison gates—for the first time for two 
years. He was dressed in his own 
clothes; carried a Gladstone bag—of 
somewhat attenuated appearance; and 
had in his pocket the gratuity of ten 
shillings which he had earned, and two 
pounds, thirteen shillings and ninepence 
which he had brought with him into 
jail. 

When he reached the station he found 
that there was still some minutes before 
the ticket office would be open. Since 
he had the place to himself he spent the 
interval in examining his countenance 
in the looking-glass which was over the 
fireplace—it was two years since he had 
seen a mirror. 

The change in his appearance amused 
him. 

His beard had grown; he had been 
clean-shaven when he went in; his mus- 
tache had attained to huge dimensions. 
He thought of how Edney had likened 
him to a Greek god. It struck him that 
a viking would have been an apter com- 
parison. His many inches—he was 
nearly six feet three; his fair hair and 
beard, both showing a tendency to curl; 
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his pink and white skin; his bright blue 
eyes—all these things were attributes of 
the old sea rovers. 

He recalled Edney’s association of 
blue eyes, like his, with murderers’, and 
smiled; revealing, as he did so, two 
rows of beautiful teeth. Physically, 
prison regimen had had no injurious 
effect on him; he presented a perfect 
picture of bodily health. 

The suggestion of a continual smile 
seemed to irradiate his features, convey- 
ing the impression that he had not a 
care in the world. Wherever he went 
eves were turned to look at him—espe- 
cially when the eyes were in feminine 
heads. 

When he reached London he break- 
fasted at a modest Swiss-Italian restau- 
rant, which was close to the terminus. 
Then, walking to Waterloo, he took 
train to Putney. There he started to 
look for lodgings. 

Possibly his taste was fastidious. 
He called at at least a dozen houses be- 
fore lighting on anything which seemed 
to suit him. He had seen four in the 
road in which he then was—Dulverton 
Road it was stated to be on a‘ tablet at 
the corner. 

At No. 25 there was again a card 
promising “apartments” in the window. 
It was a modern forty to fifty pounds a 
year “villa,” with electric bells, tiled 
doorstep, and all the latest improve- 
ments. He pressed the white china knob 
which was at the side of the stained- 
glass-windowed door. 

His ring was ariswered by a girl—a 
dark girl, apparently somewhere in her 
twenties; not a servant, but looking like 
a lady in her plain indigo serge dress. 
She appealed to him then and there; 


something in her appearance differ-- 


entiated her from the females who had 
presented themselves to him at the other 
houses. 

He was not so struck by the rooms, 
but they would serve. 

They were on the ground floor. The 
girl spoke of them as the “dining rooms” 
—the sitting room being in the front and 
the bedroom at the back. The furniture 
was not substantial in kind, nor liberal in 
quantity. About everything there was 


a gimcrack air, which suggested the 
jerry builder. 

“And what is the rent you are ask- 
ing?” 

The girl looked at him with what he 
was conscious were inquiring eyes—as 
if she were desirous of ascertaining how 
much he was willing to pay. 

“Ts it for a permanency ?” 

“Im afraid that at present I cannot 
say. I may be gone ina week; or I may 
stay’ ’—there was a flash of laughter i in 
his eyes—‘“I may stay forever.” 

Her countenance remained unmoved. 

“Of course it makes a difference if 
it’s for a permanency. Mother has 
generally had five and twenty shillings.” 

“Five and twenty shillings!” Twelve 
and sixpence was the maximum price he 
had proposed to himself to pay. He 
had seen rooms at that rent a few doors 
down the street. But there there was a 
blowsy woman, with a baby in her arms}. 
not this girl, with the sweet, soft voice. 
“Is-that inclusive ?” 

“That would be inclusive.” 

“Then Ill take the rooms.” 

Later he saw her mother, who had 
returned from shopping. She was a 
Mrs. Ludlow—a widow. A little wom- 
an, with trouble written large on her 
face. Bruce, whose keen, blue eyes saw 
everything, said to himself: “She wor- 
ries.” 

Still later, in his bedroom, he con- 
sidered the position; incidentally taking 
an inventory of his belongings. 

“Frock coat, and waistcoat; two pairs 
of trousers; two shirts; two pairs of 
socks; one necktie; one pair of boots 
—except what I stand up in—that com- 
pletes my wardrobe. Gold links, studs, 
watch and chain—these things represent 
my jewelry; and two pounds, fourteen 
shillings and ninepence, my entire for- 
tune. Considering that the rent is twen- 
ty-five shillings a week, that won’t go 
far.” He paced up and down the tiny 
room. “She asked if I was going to be 
a permanency. It looks like it! I’ve 
about enough money to see me through 
the week. And then? I don’t want to 
return to Canterstone Jail for obtaining 
food and lodging under false pretenses 
—especiaily from Miss Ludlow and her 
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mother. It'll have to be George Ed- 
ney’s fortune or—or something else.” 

He arranged his clothes in the chest 
of drawers, then went out into the pas- 
sage. 

“Im going out, Mrs. Ludlow, and 
perhaps may not be back till late.” 

“Would you like a latchkey? Mr. 
Rodway, who has the drawing rooms, 
and who is often out late, always uses 
one. I have two.” 

Bruce went out with one of them in 
his waistcoat pocket. 

“That woman has never been de- 
ceived, or she would scarcely be so 
trustful—aunless it’s her nature to be de- 
ceived and come again. In the atmos- 
phere to which I have lately been ac- 
customed, such simplicity would be re- 
garded as suggestive either of a lunatic 
asylum or a fairy tale.” 

He strode across Barnes Common, 
up Clarence Lane, into Richmond Park, 
as one who knew the way. 

It was then about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Although the weather was 
fine, a strong breeze blowing from the 
northwest hinted at approaching rain. . 

When he got inside the park he 
stretched out his arms, raising himself 
on his toes, like a man who wakes from 
sleep. 

“This is something like. It’s worth 
while doing two years’ hard labor if 
only for the sake of regaining one’s ca- 
pacity for enjoyment. I feel as if my 
school days had returned, and as if the 
world lay in front of me—my oyster 
shell, filled with priceless gems, which 
it only needs a touch of my knife to 
open. Perhaps it does!” 

He took off his hat and marched 
across the turf, laughing as he went. 
It was all he could do to keep himself 
from breaking into a run. 

As he neared the lakes his pace grew 
slower. 

Although it was Saturday afternoon 
not many people were about. He 
scanned closely those who came within 
scanning distance. When he had 
crossed the road leading from the Sheen 
Gate, he seemed to have the whole park 
in fronteof him to himself. Reaching 


the edge of the smaller pond he paused, 
observing the lie of the ground. 

“How did Edney put it? A dozen 
yards due west of the northwestern cor- 
ner—that will be the corner on the op- 
posite side, straight ahead.” He walked 
to the point in question. “West? As I 
stand here I am looking south; the west 
is on my right. Now for your dozen 
yards.” He took a dozen: paces, then 
stooped to examine the turf. “As he 
said, the ground’s uneven enough. That 
precious tin box of his may be here or 
hereabouts, or it mayn’t. Very much it 
mayn’t. I was never on quite such a 
wild-goose chase since the days when 
I used to dream of going in search of 
hidden treasure. If the man was gam- 
moning me all the time? I doubt it; 
and yet—perhaps I’m the only man who 
would What’s that?” 

Something caught his eye a foot or 
two from where he was standing; some- 
thing which might very easily have es- 
caped his notice had not his glance been 
such a keenly observant one. It looked 
like a splinter of wood amid the coarse 
grasses. 

“Edney’s piece of bamboo, as Pm a 
sinner! Then, on that occasion, at any 
rate, the man was not a liar.” 

Gripping the scrap, which was all 
that was visible, he endeavored to drag 
it out of the earth. It was not an easy 
task. The turf had grown so close 
about it that it was held as in a vise. 
He cut away the fibrous roots with his 
penknife. 

Presently he held it in his hand. It 
was part of a slender bamboo cane, 
about ten inches in length. A ferrule, 
nearly eaten away by rust, was still at 
one end. The wood itself was rctten. 

It was only by careful handling that 
he had succeeded in drawing it out 
intact. 

“To think of that having been here 
all this time—half a sixpenny cane! 
How many years is it? I suppose it 
must be seven. He had served six; and 
the presumption is that he paid his last 
visit here some time before what he 
called ‘the crash’ came. It shows that 
he chose his place witt knowledge—it 
has even gone unmolested by the deer. 
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Then am I to take it that the tin box is 
underneath, containing the key to the 
fortune—my fortune? One thing’s ob- 
vious, that since I’ve lit on this, which, 
in its way, is “confirmation strong as 
holy writ,’ it’s worth while examining a 
little farther.” 

He stood up, considering; turning 
the picce of cane over and over in his 
fingers. 

“Three feet deep,’ he said. “I can’t 
get down to that with a penknife, not to 
mention that to excavate a hole that size 
in Richmond Park in broad daylight 
might attract attention. Although there 
are not many people about, still there’s 
the risk. I require no audience, and I 
want to be asked no questions. I'll go 
on to Richmond; there I'll buy some- 
thing to dig with; after dusk TIl return. 
In the meantime Ill replace this piece of 
cane; it’ll serve as a landmark a second 
time. I may want it after the shadows 
have fallen.” 

He carried out his program; walked 
over to the town; purchased in George 
Street a mason’s trowel and a small 
digging fork. As the day was drawing 
to a close he strolled back towards the 
Penn Ponds with the two tools in his 
jacket pockets. 

He returned by the route which Ed- 
ney had described—along the drive lead- 
ing to the White House. This neces- 
sitated a sharp turn to the right as soon 
as the plantation was passed. Almost 
immediately afterwards the lake came 
into full sight. 

The month was April, when the night 
comes quickly, especially on a gray day 
such as that was. It was distinctly 
chilly. The wind had risen still higher. 
Heavy clouds tore across the sky. 

He had not seen a creature since en- 
tering the park—until the lake came in 
sight. Then he saw that some one— 
something—was by the water’s edge. 
Was it a man? a deer? a bush ?—what? 

He stopped instantly, drawing back 
into the shadow of the tree which he 
was passing. The light was bad, as he 
had desired it should be. As the object 
he was eying was at a distance of over a 


hundred yards, the prevailing obscurity’ 


made it difficult to determine what it 


was. However, his powers of vision 
happened to be unusually acute. 

“It’s a man; that’s what it is. He’s 
kneeling down, and is leaning so far 
forward that his nose almost touches the 
grass. Unless I err, he’s very close to 
Edney’s piece of cane. What’s he doing 
there, at this time of day? Is it acci- 
dent or intention ?” 

Presently from the crouching figure 
proceeded a sort of chuckling sound. 

“He’s found it. It’s intention. He 
seems to be so wrapped up in what he’s 
looking for, and so unsuspicious of any- 
one being hereabouts, that I ought to 
be able to get at him before he scents 
my neighborhood. The wind’s coming 
from him. I used to be a bit of a hand 
at a deerstalk; let’s see if I’ve forgotten 
the trick.” 

It seemed that he had not. Aided by 
the configuration of the ground, by the 
darkness, by the noise the wind was 
making—it was fast blowing up a 
storm—by his own dexterity and deft- 
ness of movement, he came within nine 
or ten feet of the now nearly recumbent 
figure—obviously still unnoticed. 

“He’s digging !—the dear man!” 

Leaping through the air like some 
huge wild creature, Bruce sprang upon 
the unheeding man, and, gripping him 
by the shoulder, swung him round upon 
his feet; meeting with no more resist- 
ance than might have been offered by 
an automaton. 

The man he held helpless in front of 
him was Sam Swire. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BOX. 


Beyond doubt, Mr. Swire had, in his 
time, been in some curious situations. 
He was a man with a history, so the 
thing was certain. The probability is, 
therefore, that he was not an easy man 
to take by surprise. 

That on that occasion he was sur- 
prised is undeniable. He had all the 
outward marks and signs of amazement 
in the superlative degree. The muscles 
of his face were twitching as if he were 
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suffering from St. Vitus’ dance; his 
mouth seemed to be opening and shut- 
ting of its own accord. 

“So you weren’t asleep ?” 

The fact that, under the circum- 
stances, he should have regained the 
faculty of speech so quickly as he did 
was creditable to his presence of mind, 
and showed how wide his experience 
must have been. True, his voice was a 
little tremulous, and he showed a ten- 
dency to stutter. Still, what he said was 
understandable. 

“Tt’s—it’s His Highness!” 

“His Highness” was the nickname by 
which Bruce had been known in jail, 
and had reference to his appearance, 
deportment, and such fragments of his 
story as were known—or—guessed at. 

“And you were lying when you told 
me that you had still some time to 
serve ?” 

“Never said it. What I said was that 
I still had lots to do. So I had—pretty 
nearly four and twenty hours. I came 
away from home this morning—same 
as you did. Only it seems that they let 
you out extra early. But we aren’t all 
persons of importance, and that’s where 
it is.” 

Bruce returned to his original posi- 
tion. 

“So you weren’t asleep?” 

Swire grinned. He was rapidly be- 
coming his normal self. 

“Well, I can’t say I was—exactly. 
When the cove told you to see what I 
was up to, I thought that there might 
be going to be some interesting conver- 
sation. So when you came and had a 
look, of course, I was as sound as a 
baby. Bound to be, when I knew it 
would oblige.” 

“And you heard?” 

“Not all—bits here and there—about 
enough.” 

There was silence. They looked each 
other in the face. Swire spoke next. 

“You take your hands from off me. 
Perhaps you don’t know your scrunch- 
ing up my shoulder blades.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Now, that’s just the question I was 
going to put to you.” 

“You know what I am doing.” 


“And yot know what I am doing, 
so were even.” 

“T see—that’s it. The further ques- 
tion arises—what shall I do with you?” 

“You take your hands off—that’s 
what you'll do with me.” 

Instead of answering Bruce trans- 
ferred one hand to the other’s throat; 
gripping it in such fashion that the 
man’s jaw dropped open and continued 
motionless, as if suddenly paralyzed. 
Apparently he made an effort to remon- 
strate, but his utterance was choked; 
to struggle, but his limbs merely 
twitched, as if they belonged to some 
lay figure. 

The grip became firmer and firmer, 
until Mr. Swire’s countenance assumed 
a very unpleasant appearance indeed. 
When it was relaxed he fell backwards 
onto the ground like a log, remaining 
motionless as one. 

Bruce stopped to look at him. 

“He’s not dead, but he’s as near to 
death as it would be wise to bring him.” 

From about the neck, which he had’ 
just been holding in such a close em- 
brace, he took a colored handkerchief. 
With it he tied its owner’s legs together. 
From a jacket pocket he took a second, 
using it to tie his hands behind his back. 

Then he turned his attention to other 
matters. 

“So he did find the landmark, and he’s 
started digging with a pocketknife. If 
Edney’s box of treasures is any size, it 
would have taken him some time to dig 
it out with that. Yet with such a blade 
it ought to be a useful knife. He might 
have tried it upon me if I had given 
him a chance.” Something touched him 
on the face. It was a drop of rain. 
“It’s coming, is it? I thought it wasn’t 
far off.” All at once the rain descended 
with torrential violence. “It begins to 
occur to me that I’m going to get wet. 
There’s one comfort—it’s likely to save 
me from further disturbance.” 

He laughed beneath his breath, as if 
the whole business was a joke. 

“In a matter of this sort method’s de- 
sirable. The first thing to do is to cut 
out a square of turf, which can be re- 
placed so as to show as little sign of 
disturbance as possible. And for that 
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purpose Swire’s knife will come in 
handy.” 

Working rapidly, cutting out a thick 
slab of turf, he laid it, intact, upon one 
side. With his trowel he loosened the 
earth which its removal had made ac- 
cessible, using his hands to shovel it out. 
The pelting rain, seeming to drain it 
into the hole, turned it into mud as he 
went on. 

“I ought to have got down nearly 
three feet. Lets hope Edney’s three 
didn’t mean four; this is becoming awk- 
ward.” The depth to which he had at- 
tained, and the nature of the tools with 
which he was working, necessitated his 
lying flat on his stomach on the soaking 
grass. “Ill probe for it.” 

Using Swire’s knife as a probe, he 
thrust it into the ground nearly as far 
as it would go—until its farther ingress 
was prevented by some hard substance. 

“That feels like metal. We will trust 
it is. It oughtn’t to take me long to 
get as far as that.” 

As he was resuming work, Swire 
evinced signs of returning conscious- 
ness. He lay five or six feet from the 
open hole. Even at that short distance 
only his outline was visible in the pre- 
vailing darkness. Odd sounds came 
from him; then groans; then words, and 
with words, bad language. 

“Where am I? What are you play- 


ing at? Whats happened? Who 
the i 

Then came the torrent of bad lan- 
guage. 


Without saying a word, with the 
man’s own knife Bruce cut off a thick 
tuft of grass. Moving towards him, 
just as he was in the very midst of a 
flood of expletives, Bruce crammed the 
grass into his mouth. It served as an 
effective gag. The man might writhe 


and twist; and he did, but he could not, 


rise to his feet; his own handkerchiefs 
bound him too adroitly; nor could he 
make himself heard. 

Picking him up indifferently, as if he 
were some inanimate log, Bruce bore 
him back into the drive, a distance of 
perhaps two hundred yards. Deposit- 
ing him by the fence of one of the 
plantations, his face against the wood- 


work, he left him, still without a 
word. 

Then he returned to his labor. A 
few seconds later he was lifting out of 
the hole which he had made what seemed 
to be a metal box. 

“Then Edney wasn’t lying—which 
seems to show that the ruling passion is 
not always strong in death—unless the 
point of the jest is still to come, and his 
treasure box contains nothing worth the 
finding.” 

He crammed back into the hole as 
much of the soil as he could. Replacing 
the slab of turf, he strode off with the 
box in his hand—apparently oblivious 
of Mr. Sam Swire, lying on the sodden 
ground, bound and speechless, in the 
darkness, the wind and the pelting rain. 

He glanced at his watch. 

“Nearly ten. Clarence Gate will be 
closed. It will have to be Sheen.” 

He passed through Sheen Gate unob- 
served. Covering the ground at the 
rate of a good five miles an hour, he re- 
turned to Dulverton Road. On the 
lonely road, at that time, in that weather, 
he did not meet a soul. The downpour 
never slackened. As he neared his des- 
tination he thought of the condition he 
was in. 

“Tf they see me they'll wonder what 
sort of lodger they’ve got hold of; what 
I’ve been doing, where I’ve been. 
Which little matters I might find it diffi- 
cult to explain. Perhaps Mrs. Ludlow’s 
latchkey will enable me to get to cover 
before I’m scented—they won’t see me.” 

The latchkey did him the service he 
desired. By its aid he slipped into the 
house and into his bedroom before any- 
one was coriscious of his presence. 
Hardly was he in his room when some 
one rapped at the panel. Mrs. Lud- 
low’s voice was heard. 

“Would you like any supper, sir? 
You didn’t say before you went out, so 
I left something on the table in case 
you might.” 

“Thank you, but I’ve had all that I 
require. I’m wet and rather tired, so 
I think I’ll tumble in.” 

He did not “tumble in” quite so soon 
as his words—spoken from behind the 
cover of the locked door—suggested. 
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First of all, he placed himself before 
the looking-glass. The figure he pre- 
sented seemed to afford him amusement 
—though it was probably as well that he 
had not been seen on his entrance, and 
that the road along which he had come 
was a lonely one. No one could have 
encountered him unawares without be- 
ing struck by his appearance; and won- 
dering, and asking questions. 

It was not unlikely that food for 
cogitation would have been provided by 
the answers received. 

He was soaked to the skin, his clothes 
being glued to his person as if he had 
just emerged from a long sojourn in the 
water. They were in an indescribable 
state of dirt. He wore a dark gray suit 
of Harris tweed, which served as an ex- 
cellent foil to the stains of the reeking, 
sandy turf on which he had been lying. 
His hands were caked with mud; it 
grimed his face, matted his beard. 

As he regarded himself in the mirror 
he laughed beneath his breath—which 
seemed to be a trick to which he was 
addicted. 

“Its eminently desirable that there 
should be something worth having in 
Edney’s treasure box; because this suit 
is clearly done for, and I’ve only a 
frocker to take its place; and with a 
frock coat one can hardly wear a bowler, 
even if this bowler can ever be worn 
again.” 

He undressed himself; washed, s¢rub- 
bed himself with towels. It was an in- 
different substitute for a bath, yet luxury 
compared to the methods of ablution to 
which he had become accustomed at 
Canterstone. Then, in nondescript 
garb, he tackled his find. 

It was a box, about nine inches by 
six, apparently made of thin sheets of 
rolled iron. Probably originally it was 
japanned; there were traces here and 
there of what might have been japan; 
but now it was so eaten by rust that, 
save where the metal was still obscured 
Se of dirt, it was all a dull 
red. 

“The key would be no use even if I 
had it, the lock’s a wreck. And rust 
has riveted the lid to the body of the 
thing.” 


He shook it. 
from within. 

“Tf it were empty !—that would be the 
crowning jest. The question is, how to 
prise it open?” 

It was a work of time, but he did get 
it open at last—with the aid of Mr. 
Swire’s knife, his own digging fork and 
trowel, and, it should be added, Mrs. 
Ludlow’s fireirons, which served as 
levers. 

When it was open the reason why 
nothing had been audible when the box 
was shaken became obvious; the inter- 
stices left by the contents had been 
packed with cotton-wool—which had 
become rusty, like the receptable in 
which it: was contained. Mr. Edney 
had meant that nothing should be 
heard. 

“A thoroughgoing man, that benefac- 
tor of mine. May his dishonest bones 
rest in peace! He evidently did his best 
to keep his treasures in condition.” 

The contents proved to be of a varied 
kind. 

Turning them out upon the bed, dis- 
entangling them from the rusty cotton- 
wool in which they were enveloped, 
Bruce examined them one by one. 

The first article on which he lighted 
had on him somewhat the effect of a 
cold douche. It was a portrait; a wom- 
an’s photograph; “cabinet” size; a half 
length. She was seemingly between 
thirty and forty years of age, and was 
in evening dress—as is the custom of a 
certain type of woman, who loves to at- 
tire herself in her splendors, merely 
for the sake of photographic reproduc- 
tion. 

She wore a “picture” hat; had two 
necklaces round her throat; ornaments 
in her hair; an anchor-shaped brooch in 
the bosom of her dress. Not a bad-look- 
ing woman; a trifle thin-lipped; and 
with some peculiarity in the shape of her 
nose which seemed almost to amount to 
a twist. 

“Who is it, I wonder ?—wife or sweet- 
heart? or somebody else’s sweetheart? 
It’s an unexpected find, and unwelcome 
—suggesting complications. From 
what I saw of him, one would hardly 
have associated Edney with a woman— 


No sound proceeded 
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but one never knows. I hope, for your 
sake, madame, and for mine, that we 
shall never meet, or there may be trou- 
ble. More trouble. What’s this at the 
back? The photographer’s name 
—‘Rayner, __ Birchester’ — Birchester ? 
That’s where it all took place. So it 
would seem that if I want to know 
something about you, madame, I have 
only to inquire at that address. But, as 
it chances, I do not want to know any- 
thing. I prefer to know nothing. Still, 
Pll keep your photograph, lest, some 
day, it may be required for reference. 
And yet—all sorts of unexpected dis- 
agreeables might arise from a trifle of 
this sort. Anyhow, for the present we’ll 
put you by.” 

He next picked up a check book, con- 
taining a hundred blank checks—“to or- 
der”’—drawn on the Strand branch of 
the National Bank. 

“Checks are all very well, given a 
balance; but without a balance, danger- 
ous—in certain hands. As one or two 
gentlemen in Canterstone Jail seem to 
have found. Is there a balance in our 
favor at the Strand branch of the Na- 
tional Bank ?” 

It appeared that there was, if one 
might judge from the evidence of a 
pass book, which was his third dis- 
covery. It was indorsed, on the plain 
parchment cover, in a bold, round hand 
—‘Francis Smithers, Esq.” 

“Smithers?—Francis Smithers ?—I 
don’t care for the name myself; but, 
still, if there is a solid balance at the 
back of it—a balance, if you're credited 
with it under any name, is sweet, espe- 
cially when it finds you with a fortune 
of less than three pounds sterling.” 

The pass book contained but a single 
entry. That was on the credit side— 
“By cash, one thousand pounds.” It 
was attached to a date nearly seven 
years old. Bruce stared. After such a 
preface the blank pages seemed to have 
a singular eloquence. 

“Mr. Edney was really not such a liar 
as one might have supposed—one thou- 
sand pounds, bearing no interest, not 
drawn upon for seven years—the Na- 
tional Bank must feel that it has got 
rather a good thing. That’s the sort of 


account that any bank would like to 
have. What have we here?” 
In the flap were two papers. One 
was a printed form on which the same 
institution acknowledged the receipt of 
five thousand pounds on deposit, to 


bear interest at the rate of two 
and three-quarters per cent. until 
further notice. The date was the 


same as that on which the drawing 
account had been opened. The second 
was a half sheet of note paper, on which 
was written, in a crabbed legal hand: 
“Address given, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Charing Cross.” 

“T see. So at the Strand branch of 
the National Bank, Francis Smithers, 
Esquire, has a thousand pounds, . on 
which he can draw at sight; and five - 
thousand pounds, on which he can draw 
at seven days’ notice. The latter sum 
has been bearing interest. I presume the 
rate has varied with the bank rate. As- 
suming it to have averaged two and a 
half per cent., then there should be 
standing to his credit, in the shape of 
interest, something like another thou- 
sand pounds. Very pretty, indeed. And 
at the time these two accounts were 
opened he was residing at the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel. A highly respectable ad- 
dress. I had his word for it that he did 
not put in a personal appearance in the 
matter—yet it seems unnatural to have 
arranged a transaction of this sort 
through the post. I wonder. The bank 
people must have imagined that they 
had an oddity in the way of a client. So 
they had. One hears a good deal about 
bankers’ unclaimed balances. Do they 
fancy they’ve got a haul in this little lot? 
If so, they'll be disillusioned when I ap- 
pear upon the scene. And yet—it’s not 
all plain sailing. Next, please.” 

The next was a blank envelope. In it 
was a document issued by the Shoe Lane 
Safe Deposit Company, by which, in 
consideration of a certain sum of money 
received on a date this time nearly eight 
years old, they conveyed to Francis 
Smithers, Esquire, for a term of ninety- 
nine years, one of their safes, to wit, 
number two hundred and twenty-six. 

Accompanying this document was a 
tiny key of ingenious construction, to 
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which was attached a tag inscribed, 
“Key of safe.” There was also another 
half sheet of note paper on which was 
written, in a plain, flowing hand: 
“Francis Smithers.” Above it was the 
superscription: “My signature.” 

“The key at last; the open sesame 
which is, or is not, to unlock the door 
to all these riches. As the dear man 
correctly said, the signature’s the es- 
sential thing. With it, one’s sufficiently 
in the dark. Without it, where would 
one be? He vowed that I should find 
it easy; it doesn’t look difficult, the sort 
of running hand they teach at school. 
As he was good enough to hint, I’m 
tolerably deft with a pen. Its presence 
here suggests that this is not his usual 
caligraphy; and that it was, therefore, 
the part of wisdom to keep a copy, to 
jog his memory, in case he himself 
should forget how he wrote his name. 
He seems to have had an eye for all 
eventualities, save one—a prison death- 
bed. I wonder what’s in safe number 
two hundred and twenty-six. That, at 
any rate, I should have no difficulty in 
learning. I’ve the receipt—the key; 
they can hardly refuse me access to my 
very own safe, mine own for ninety-nine 
years. He was a far-sighted man; did 
he expect to live to enjoy his possession 
for the whole of his term? Now what 
remains?” 

There remained a letter case, in which 
there were twenty five-pound notes, not 
numbered consecutively, and many of 
them well worn, and a wash-leather bag 
containing fifty sovereigns. 

“Something tangible at last. It is 
highly possible that this may be worth 
more to me than all the rest put to- 
gether. I have this. I haven’t that, and 
never may have. A man may keep him- 
self alive for some time on one hundred 
and fifty pounds; while, although open 
sesame does open the door, it may be 
that it is only to find destruction await- 
ing one on the other side.” 

Collecting the various articles, he con- 
templated them in the mass. Then, 
taking up the woman’s photograph, he 
subjected it to a further examination. 

“I like this least of Mr. Edney’s 
treasures. I should have been obliged 


“had finished breakfast, Mrs. 


to him if he hadn’t put it in the box. 
It’s too suggestive. Who is she? 
What’s she doing in this galley? Has 
she a right to be here? He said he had 
no friends, and preferred to die in 
prison rather than trust himself to their 
tender mercies if he had any; that’s a 
fact. She mightn’t have been his friend— 
although—theoretically—'a nearer one 
still, and a dearer one.’ That sort of 
thing depends upon circumstances, and 
upon one’s point of view. But in that 
case, where do I come in? I think I 
should like to know something about the 
lady; and yet—perhaps not. Confound 
the woman! I’ve a mind to burn her. 
But before I proceed to that extremity 
I'll sleep on it. Anyhow, don’t let me 
blink at the situation. Let me look it 
straight in the face. These are the 
fruits of felony; the spoils of a sneaking 
swindler and a constitutional thief. If 
I avail myself of them, I sink to his 
level. I’ve been in trouble, but am I 
prepared to do that?” 

Picking up the wash- leather bag, he 
jingled its contents. 

“That’s eloquent music to a man 
who has less than three sovereigns be- 
tween him and a return to jail. I’m 
afraid that I may not prove altogether 
impervious to temptation. Men refuse 
to act as trustees; but I’m not sure that 
I shall refuse to act as heir, even to a 
swindler of the very first water. But PI 
sleep upon it all.” 

And he did, soundly, as if conscience 
did not trouble him. He was asleep al- 
most as soon as he was between the 
sheets. But possibly that was because 
such a bed as Mrs. Ludlow’s was a 
luxury to which he had been strange for 
a considerable space of time. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TH ESFE RS C HECE 


The following day was Sunday. It 
rained unceasingly. For that reason 
and others—some of them connected 
with the condition of his wardrobe—he 
remained indoors, considering. 

On Monday the sun shone. When he 


Ludlow 
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appeared in person to clear the table, and 
to receive his orders forthe day. Then 
she lingered, having evidently some- 
thing on her mind. 

Presently it appeared that she was 
not quite so trustful as he had supposed. 
Possibly an inspection of his luggage 
had not inspired her with confidence. 

“T am sure that you will understand, 
Mr. Smithers”—he had given the name 
of Smithers on his arrival, and so had 
taken at least a preliminary step—‘‘that 
no offense is intended, but might I ask 
if you’re in business?” 

“In business? I’m afraid not.” 

“Are you—are you looking for a 
situation ?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of doing so, just 
at present.” 

“Because, sir, you’re a perfect stran- 
ger to me, and—and oe 

“You’d like your rent in advance?” 

“Perhaps you would give me a refer- 
ence.” 

“Id sooner pay you; it will save us 
both trouble.” 

“T hope that no offense will be taken 
where none is meant; but the truth is, 
money is an object to me just now, and 
I dare not take any risks.” 

“Money is an object to most of us, 
and only foolish people do take unneces- 
sary risks. I assure you, Mrs. Ludlow, 
I am not in the least offended, and am 
quite willing to pay you weekly in ad- 
vance.” 

He gave her two sovereigns; his own. 
When she had gone he turned the 
change she had given him over and over 
in his hand. 

“That almost settles it. Less than a 
pound represents my all. What’s a 
pound to a man of my pretensions? I 
fear I shall have to trench upon that 
fortune.” 

Arrayed in his frock coat and incon- 
gruous headgear in the shape of that 
relic of a bowler, he sallied forth to 
take the air. 

In the High Street he bought another 
bowler and a silk hat. 

Glorified by the latter, he journeyed 
on top of a ’bus to town. He had never 
enjoyed a ride so much in his life. It is 
some distance from Putney to Regent 


Circus. But it was not one whit too far 
for him. The whole thing was a con- 
tinuous delight. Given fine weather 
and no need for haste, one could hardly 
choose a pleasanter method of progres- 
sion through the London streets than 
the top of an omnibus. 

And in his case there were special 
circumstances which made the occasion 
memorable—it was so much better to be 
there than in Canterstone Jail. 

In Regent Street he was measured for 
two or three suits, and made sundry 
other purchases, for which he paid with 
Mr. Edney’s bank notes. 

Then he strolled along the Strand, 
where he surveyed the outside of the 
National Bank. Thence to Shoe Lane, 
to inspect the safe deposit company. He 
was impressed by the idea of solidity 
conveyed by the plain stone frontage. 

“Tf a man has a safe in a place like 
that it must have something in it; it’s 
bound to. It can’t be empty.” He 
twiddled a tiny key which he took from 
his waistcoat pocket. “I wonder what’s 
in my safe, number two hundred and 
twenty-six. I’m half disposed to inves- 
tigate it right away. But perhaps Id 
better postpone that pleasure till—till 
I’m in a more settled state of mind.” 

He lunched at the Cosmopolitan Ho- 
tel, an idea having occurred to him. 

Mr. Smithers had opened his two 
banking accounts while a resident of 
that palatial hostelry. If he were to 
draw his first check at the same address 
it might tend to allay any tendency to 
unhealthy suspicion. Suppose he were 
to enter his name in the books, and make 
it his headquarters? There was some- 
thing in the notion; a good deal, per- 
haps. But Miss Ludlow lived at Put- 
ney. There was plenty of time to turn 
the matter over in his mind. 

At Dulverton Road that evening his 
coal scuttle happened to be empty. He 
rang for it to be refilled. Miss Ludlow 
appeared. The idea that that graceful, 
dainty-looking girl should perform for 
him offices of that sort did not appeal 
to him at all. 

“Allow me to take the scuttle. If 
you'll show me where the coals are, PI 
fill it in no time.” 
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But the girl showed so plainly by 
her manner that she would rather he 
did not, that he had to yield. She went 
out with the scuttle in her hand—leav- 
ing him to fume upon the hearthrug. 

“T can’t stand this. I’m not going 
to have a girl like that wait upon me 
hand and foot as if she were some dirty 
drudge. Don’t they keep a servant? 
Then who cleans the boots ?” 

The question suggested disagreeable 
possibilities—especially when he re- 
flected on how much his boots had stood 
in need of cleaning the preceding Satur- 
day night, and how beautifully polished 
he had found them in the morning. 

On her return—with the refilled scut- 
tle—she answered the inquiry which he 
had addressed to himself. 

“We don’t keep a servant. 
and I do the work between us.” 

“But isn't that hard on you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Things are hard. 
Not that it matters. One gets used to 
them.” 

She showed a disposition to linger— 
with which he was entirely in sympathy, 
very much preferring her company, just 
then, to his own. 

“If you will allow me, I shall be happy 
to engage a boy to do the rougher work 
—boots, and that sort of thing.” 

“Tt’s very good of you, but I’m afraid 
we couldn’t afford it.” 

“Td pay him.” 

“But we should have to deduct the 
amount from your rent—we should have 


Mother 


to charge you less—and that’s what we 


couldn’t afford.” 

“You need do nothing of the kind.” 

“But attendance is included in what 
you are paying mother; we couldn’t al- 
low you to pay for what you don’t 
have.” 

“That’s rubbish. If I choose to sup- 
ply myself with a myrmidon in the form 
of a boy, I don’t see what that has to do 
with you. Am I a slave that I should 
not be suffered to provide myself with 
a dozen grown-up servingmen ?” 

“Thore’s that way of putting it, no 
doubt. You are not a slave.” 

She looked at him with dancing eyes. 
He noticed what pleasant eyes they 
were; big—brown—open—sunny. She 


stood observing him—with apparent un- 
consciousness of the fact—as if some- 
thing in his personality struck her and 
gave her courage. 

“T hope you didn’t mind what mother 
said to you this morning?” 

“Do you mean about my being a 
stranger ?” 

“Yes. She has a good many troubles 
just now, and she’s anxious.” 

“She’s quite right; I am a stranger— 
and not one to inspire confidence, 
either.” 

“T’m not so sure of that.” 

“T am—or if I do it’s confidence mis- 
placed.” 

“Mother didn’t mean anything.” 

“Then she ought to have meant some- 
thing. But I believe she did. I do her 
more justice than her daughter. I came 
here with an ancient Gladstone and two 
suits of old clothes—one on and t’other 
off; there wouldn’t have been much 
there to fall back upon in case of unpaid 
rent.” 

“Believe me, Mr. Smithers, neither 
mother nor I had any fear that there 
would be that.” 

She spoke with sudden gravity, as if 
fearful that his lightness of tone was on 
the surface only. But he laughed at 
her. 

“Then you ought to have had; always 
suspect everyone. That’s business. By 
the way—question for question!—IT’ll 
put to you the inquiry your mother put 
to me, so you mustn’t take offense; 
aren’t you in business ?” 

“T’ve tried all sorts of things. Type- 
writing was the last; but there doesn’t. 
seem much money in that. So I’m look- 
ing for something else in which there is 
some money. If I find it, mother will 
have to get a servant. She can’t do 
everything herself.” 

Mr. Smithers, recently Bruce, imme- 
diately began to cast about in his mind 
as to whether he could not find for her 
something more congenial than—horrid 
notion !—cleaning a strong man’s dirty 
boots. But he did not put this fact into 
words. 

“You have another lodger ?” 

“Oh, ves; Mr. Rodway has the draw- 
ing rooms. He’s been here ever since we 
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came. Not that we’ve been here very 
long, but perhaps we shouldn't have 
come at all if it hadn’t been for him. 
He’s in my brother’s bank.” 

“Your brother’s bank?” 

“Well, the bank in which he is em- 
ployed. He’s in the Strand branch of 
the National Bank.” 

“In the Strand branch of the National 
Bank? How very odd!” 

He felt that it was odd; so odd that 
it nearly took his breath away. 

“He’s much older than I am—he has 
a wife and family—he’s been there for 
years—he’s one of the cashiers. Why 
is it odd?” 

“Its oddity consists in the fact that I 
have an account at that particular bank.” 

Whether or not he had intended to 
utter the words, he could not, at the 
moment, have said. But they were ut- 
tered—beyond recall. She spoke with a 
little air of malice. 

“T believe that several people have ac- 
counts there. Where’s the oddity of 
your having one?” 

He turned his side face to her, rest- 
ing a foot on the curb, and an elbow on 
the mantel. Should he answer? And 
if so, what? ‘He had no time to think— 
it seemed easier to answer. 

“There is something peculiar about 
the matter, and it’s this. Seven years 
ago I opened two accounts there—a 
drawing and a deposit account. Up to 
the present I have not drawn a check 
upon one or the interest from the other. 
I am thinking of doing so now.” 

“Seven years! I wish that mother or 
I could afford to open an account at a 
bank and leave it untouched for seven 
years! I’m going to see my brother at 
the bank to-morrow morning.” ; 

“Are you? Then perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind taking a check Tor me 
and cashing it.” 

“I shall be delighted.” 

When she had left him he was not 
in two, but a dozen minds. In the first 
place, what had he done? He had cer- 
tainly done one thing—he had burned 
his boats. He had taken a step which 
would lead him—where? Could it be 
called an open question? If so, time 
alone could supply the answer—he 


might have to wait for it till the end 
of his life. 

Even if he did not intrust her with 
the check of which he had spoken, she 
would tell her brother what he had said. 
Unless he forbade her. On what 
grounds could he do that? It would be 
to arouse suspicion there and then. 

If she told him, the probability was 
that inquiries would be immediately 
made. 

Suppose he allowed her to present the 
check, and there was trouble—a conse- 
quence which he esteemed extremely 
possible. Would he not be in the posi- 
tion of the cowardly scamp who, lack- 
ing courage to offer his own forgery 
across the bank counter, passes on the 
risk to any unconscious substitute? How 
would she be placed in case anything 
did happen? 

At the very least, she would have to 
bear witness against him. 

The notion tickled him. He laughed. 

The result of his cogitations was that 
he took out of a brand-new dispatch 
box, which had been one of the day’s 
purchases, Mr. Smithers’ pass and check 
books and his signature. Producing 
also pens, ink and paper, he set him- 
self to imitate the latter. 

“Let me see how close I can get to it. 
I’m out of practice. It’s some time since 
I wrote anything—even a copy.” Be- 
fore he set to work he scrutinized the 
deposit note and the entry in the pass 
book. “I suppose it is all right—that 
nothing has been drawn—that there’s 
no hankey-pankey about it anywhere. 
I’m in such a curious position that my 
naturally unsuspicious nature sees de- 
ception everywhere. Like a child who 
has to find its way about a strange room 
in pitch darkness, I’m a little timid— 
and awkward. The whole thing seems 
to be so pat that I’m convinced there’s 
a flaw somewhere—and that it will floor 
mer 

He covered a sheet of paper with 
the two words—“Francis ‘Smithers”— 
written in a hand which was so exactly 
like the original that it would have 
needed an expert to detect the differ- 
ence. For a man who was “out of 
practice,” he did it with surprising ease. 
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“T haven’t lost the knack—fortu- 
nately. Or is it unfortunately? I won- 
der. If only a man standing where I 
stand could see into the future! It’s a 
convenient but a dangerous gift, that of 
penmanship—on these lines. We can 
only trust that, on this occasion, the 
danger is reduced to a vanishing point. 
For how much shall I draw my first 
check? It should not be for too much 
—at the same time it ought to be enough 
to make it worth while.” 

He wrote a check for fifty pounds, 
signing and indorsing it “Francis 
Smithers.” Then he went to bed—in 
thoughtful mood. 

In the morning repentance came. His 
rest had been broken—for him an un- 
wonted experience. Visions of a girl’s 
face and a pair of big, brown eyes had 
disturbed his slumbers. When he rose 
he had changed his mind. 

“She shan’t take the check, and cover 
me. I shouldn’t forgive myself if any- 
thing happened to her. Whatever risk’s 
about, I fancy I’m equal to taking it. 
T'll not screen myself behind a woman’s 
petticoats—I’m not such a cur. I’ve not 
got down to that level yet—though I’m 
promising fair. I'll take the check to 
the bank myself.” * 

But in so deciding he was reckoning 
without the lady. While he was at 
breakfast she came in in her hat and 
jacket. 

“Will you give me the check of which 
you spoke last night, Mr. Smithers ?” 

“Check ?” 

He looked up at her—as if feigning 
forgetfulness. 

“You said you would like me to 
change a check for you at the National 
Bank.” 

“So I did—yes—just so. But I don’t 
think Tl trouble you, Miss Ludlow. 
There may be some formalities, which 
you. might find a nuisance.” 

“Im sure I shouldn’t; it will be a 


pleasure. In fact, by letting me change 
it you'll be doing me a service.” 

“Doing you a service? How so?” 

“T want to see my brother, but I’m not 
so sure that he will want to see me—and 
your check will serve as an excuse.” 

“T see.” He did not see; but that was 
by the way. “If, by getting you to do 
me a service I shall be doing you one— 
if you put it in that way—I will tres- 
pass on your kindness.” He passed her 
the check, which he took from his 
pocket. “It’s for fifty pounds—tell them 
to make it three tens and four fives. 
You understand that you’re responsible 
for whatever happens—in the way of 
worry.” 

She smiled and nodded. 

“Im used to responsibility; in this 
case, I’ll take all there is about.” 

“Will you?” he said to himself, 
grimly, when she had gone. “If you 
only knew the peculiar nature of the 
responsibility you are incurring, your 
eagerness would be less. After all, I 
am a cur; I’ve let her do it. Now, I 
shall be on tenterhooks till she returns, 
imagining all sorts of delightful possi- 
bilities. If any of them do come off, 
PN—I'll what? What can I do if any 
trouble comes to her because of her con- 
nection with a blackguard of my type? 
Cut my throat? Hang myself? Much 
benefit she would receive from that. I 
can do nothing. So, at this point, let me 
arrive at one decision, and stick to it. 
I'll do all that has to be done myself; 
Pll drag no one with me into the mire 
in which I choose to run the risk of 
drowning. How long ought it to take 
her to get to the Strand and back? 
Goodness alone can tell. She may have 
to do a dozen errands of which I know 
nothing—there may be a hundred and 
one delays. Suppose—oh, confound 
supposing! One thing’s sure—I’m a 
haunted man until she does return. 
Why on earth did I let her take that 
check !” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE FLIGHT OF THE “SEA LARK” 


BY T. JENKINS HAINS 
Author of ‘‘Windjammers,” “The Cruise of the Petrel,” Ete. 


In which the skipper of a coasting schooner finds himself in a legal predicament and ts compelled 
to take strenuous action to escape. 


66 ELL, what will you do the job 
for?” inquired the mate of 
the Sea Lark. “There’s the 

wood, the work, and the time. Figure 

it out, quick!” 

Chiculini scowled. Should a Yankee 
sailor hurry him? He, the dauntless son 
of a line of brigands who had held many 
better men for ransom in the sunny hills 
of Italy. 

It was rather ridiculous, and a smile 
followed the scowl. A broken rudder- 
stock was not much of a job to figure 
on—honestly. Vessels frequently came 
in with them broken, for nothing save 
live oak or iron will stand the twist of 
the reaching ships running off before a 
heavy sea for long. 

But there were other considerations 
to meet. There was the probable wealth 
of the captain or owners to look into. 
It was absurd to suppose a rich captain 
or owner should be charged the same 
amount for a piece of work as a poor 
one. 

That was not “business” 
Chiculini’s standpoint. 

“To each according to his needs. 
From each according. to his ability’— 
to pay, he had cut from the front page 
of an American magazine, and if that 
was the American motto he was adverse 
to try anything foreign. 

Then there was the possible friend- 
ship of the captain for the custom house 
official and commissioner. It would 
never do to “soak” a friend of the com- 
missioner, and then apply to that com- 
missioner for a libel upon that friend’s 
vessel for non-payment. 


from a 


A fool moves in haste and repents at 
leisure, “in the warm South especially, 
and Chiculini would look into this lucky 
accident before committing himself 
definitely. 

“I reckon it'll just be the cost of time 
and labor,” said he, “the wood I believe 
I have. I cutta down a tree only las’ 
week. It’s soft enough to work if used 
righta way. No use live oak when dry. 
Breaka all tool. Too tough.” 

“Well, how much will it cost,” argued 
the mate. “Give me an idea. I don’t 
want the exact amount”’—here the 
Italian smiled—“but give me an idea.” 

“How canna give idea. Maybe 
twenty, maybe t’irty dollar. Maybe 
more. Not less than twenty,” and he 
shrugged ` his trong shoulders and 
spread forth his hands as though the 
matter were settled. 

Buck, the mate of the little coasting 
vessel, gazed at the big Italian sadly, 
He was the only ship carpenter to be 
had on the river front for at least a 
week to come. 

The rudder-stock had cracked during 
a heavy nor’easter while running down 
from New York, and it would never do 
to put to sea in the winter time with it 
unmended. To carry it away might 
mean the loss of the vessel and all 
hands. 

There was nothing to do but accept 
the inevitable, and Buck, gazing sadly 
at the “dago,” told him to go ahead. 

“T will have it ready in three day,” 
said Chiculini, and nodding, smiling and 
thinking how cleverly he had fixed the 
Yankee, he went his way. 
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“Tis a bad job,” said Buck to me as 
I came on deck. “It’s a bad job, cap’n, 
an’ that’s a fact. I don’t trust the Eye- 
talian, but he’s a good ship carpenter 
an, he'll do the job better’n anyone in 
the crick.” 

“Knock out the wood locks when she 
goes dry at low water,” I said. “We're 
drawing six feet two now and the spring 
tide will leave us bare. Get a purchase 
on the masthead and heave her on her 
keel, and then drop the rudder clear. 
Our charter’s due on the tenth, this is 
the sixth.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said Buck, and he went 
slowly forward and down the scuttle 
into the forecastle. 

As captain of the little vessel, I had 
much to contend with. 

Having heard Chiculini I knew there 
was trouble ahead. I had also heard of 
the Mafia and had read of the riots in 
the city of New Orleans. The commis- 
sioner was not my friend. 

There was no denying it. The ship 
was hard up. There was nothing com- 
ing in and much going out. If I could 
but get the first charter money things 
might come out all right, but I could 
not go to sea without a rudder. 

The next day at low water the vessel 
lay dry on the bank beside the levee, 
resting easily upon the sand and gravel 
of the river bed. The rudder was 
hoisted in the well, and then the wood 
locks knocked out, allowing it to be 
lifted clear of the pintles. 

Chiculini came for it with a dray, and 
with the aid of Buck and two bystanders 
he hoisted it aboard his wagon and 
drove off. 

Buck lounged listlessly about the ves- 
sel all the rest of the day, only working 
around the waterline, touching up paint 
here and there as if something weighed 
upon his mind, and he wanted merely 
to make a feint at being busy. 

John and Arthur he hazed into awed 
silence, keeping them hard at work 
scowing paint. 

In the evening the tide rose again 
and the vessel floated. 

We sprang her clear of the bank and 
while doing so noticed a fine little 
schooner with the line of yellow paint 


that distinguished the Italian fruiter. 
She was drifting down the river and 
upon her decks were a rough crew. 

“It’s Chiculini,’ said Buck. -= Hes 
drunk and going on a little fishing trip. 
for a day or so with them dago friends. 
Good luck’s too much for him.” 

“He wont get far,” said John. 
“There’s not enough wind to give him 
steering way.” 

The schooner drifted nearer, and 
Chiculini could be distinguished easily 
upon the deck. He was very drunk and 
swaggered fore and aft holding a rifle 
in his hands. 

Suddenly he saw us. 

“Hi! Yankee dog,” he cried, swing- 
ing his rifle. “What for you lay there, 
hey? Ha! ha! Come race the Gari- 
baldi. No canna steer? You lie! You 
afraid to race. Give us wind, ‘Tonia,’ 
give us wind, I say,” and he leveled 
his rifle at the helmsman. Then he let 
it down again. 

“Giva wind, giva wind,” he shrieked. 

He raised the rifle and fired shot after 
shot straight up in the air. 

“The Lord no giva wind, I shoot 
Him,” he screamed. 

Buck’s face was a study while this 
frenzied Italian howled and swore. Con- 
tempt, utter contempt, was written in 
every line of it. But he said not a word. 

The spectacle was not pretty, and I 
had some unpleasant foreboding con- 
cerning that rudder, being as it was in 
the hands of the brave and desperate 
Chiculini, who apparently feared neither 
God, man or devil. 

“He sho’ is a bad man,” said Arthur. 
“T don’t want no dealin’s with him.” 

For a lad of fifteen Arthur was rather 
well developed and strong, and feared 
very little indeed. 

Day after day passed and finally one 
sunny morning Chiculini announced the 
rudder ready to ship. He had it sent 
down on his dray, and as the water was 
low at the time there was little difficulty 
in getting it placed and the steering 
gear connected in perfect order. 

The job was a bad one, for two of 
the heavy brass castings were cracked 
in taking them off and the live oak stock 
was anything but smoothly finished. 
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However, it turned easily in the metal 
well, and when all was in order Chic- 
ulini came with his bill. 

“Wood work very hard, break chisel 
an’ slicer one, two, three times. Much 
worka, much time. Cost more. Price 
one hundred dollars,” said he, handing 
Buck the bill. 

“D’ye call that honest?” asked Buck. 

“What you say?” hissed Chiculini, 
reddening through his tan, and drawing 
close to the sailor. 

Arthur with wide eyes, edged for- 
ward and John found some work below. 

“Here,” I said, sharply, “give me the 
bill.” 

It was time to interfere, for the Italian 
was not alone, and he was very large 
and powerful. His hand seemed to feel 
for his knife. 

“Give me the bill,” I repeated, “or 
I’ll throw it overboard. It’s not a gues- 
tion of your honesty, Chiculini, it’s a 
question of cost.” 

Chiculini turned. 

“He aska me if I’m honest. Do I 
looka honest, cap’n? Have I nota donea 
good job? I aska you pay me at once,” 
he said. 

“Do you think this little vessel is a 
savings bank to turn out hundreds of 
dollars on demand?” I asked to gain 
time. 

“No, no! 
munna.” 

“T haven’t got it,” I said, bluntly. 
“There isn’t that much money due the 
vessel this week.” 

“Verra well. I say no more. If you 
no pay I make you. I say no more,” and 
he sprang ashore and started up the 
levee to the city. 

We knew he would have the summons 
issued as soon as the commissioner 
could sign it, and we knew a United 
States marshal would serve it without 
delay. He might tie up the vessel and 
have her sold at auction, and then by 
proper bribery bid her in at one-quarter 
her value. 

It was an easy way to capture the 
craft, and we knew it had been done 
often before. It was better than the old 
piratical way of boarding her at the head 
of a crew of armed cutthroats. 


No bank. Give me the 


Something had to be done at once. 
Our charter would be due within three 


days. 
Buck watched the rising water 
thoughtfully. We were almost afloat, 


now, and the breeze was light but faff. 
I saw what was in his mind and tried to 
figure how long it would take Chiculini 
to reach the custom house. 

There was at least fifteen minutes yet 
to wait for the rising water. The ves- 
sel even now rolled a little on her keel 
and the masthead tackle had begun to 
slacken. 

“Suppose you get that tackle stowed 
and the line cast off,” I said. “It’s a mile 
and a half to the custom house.” 

Without a word Buck jumped ashore, 
bawling for John and Arthur to bear a 
hand. The tackle was cast adrift and 
the line coiled aboard. Then the gas- 
kets were cast off the mainsail. 

But we were still hard and fast, and 
a heave on the anchor leading out into 
the stream proved futile. 

Buck swore softly and finally gave it 
up. Arthur and John leaped onto the 
levee and waited. 

There were few people about, as it 
was the dinner hour. 

Chiculini’s men had gone off with the 
dray, and only a few negroes loafed 
along the neighboring wharf picking 
cotton from the scraps that escaped the 
bales. 

One of these was a girl of sixteen, 
black as our galley stovepipe. She 
seemed to be always on the end of the 
wharf nearest us, and Arthur now 
loitered in her neighborhood. Finally I 
saw he was talking to her. 

The minutes were flying, and I sat 
and gazed hopelessly up the levee, ex- 
pecting to see the marshal with Chicu- 
lini and the summons appear at any 
moment. 

To have the little ship seized for an 
unjust debt was pretty hard, especially 
as she would be paying well within a 
month. 

The water rose slowly, but it appeared 
to stop before it reached our water line, 
and every ripple seemed a laugh at us. 
I was angry clear through and gazed at 
it in dumb rage. 
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“Cap'n, Id like to go asho’ on ’special 
business,” said a voice. 

I turned, and saw Authur standing 
by, looking sheepishly at his big black 
feet. As his pay was six dollars per 
month of thirty days of daylight, and 
often a dozen nights thrown in free, I 
wondered what his ‘special business 
might be. 

“What is it?” I snapped. 

“Jest business, cap’n. You know how 
it is yo’self when a man’s got business.” 

“What kind of business? Out with 
it. Don’t you see we’re about to get 
under way?” 

“Jest impo’tant business, cap’n. 
know’s how it is yo’ 4 

“No,” I growled. “No, you can’t go 
ashore. I know what you want. You 
want to see that black girl, there. Isn’t 
that it?” 

“Yas, sir; that’s—it’s hit, but yo’ 
know x 

“I’ve got no money for you, get out,” 
I interrupted. 

“I don’t want no money, cap’n. I 
ain’t no fool nigger spendin’ my money 
on gals, buyin’ soda water an’ cigarettes 
for ’em. No, indeed. Cap’n, I only 
want’s to go asho’ a bit. I done know 
dat nigger gal eber since we came here 
—gwine on two weeks. I doan want no 
money.” 

“That girl don’t want to go around 
with a nigger without a cent to treat her 
to a bit of candy. She wouldn’t waste 
her time on you.” 

“Deed, cap’n, I makes ’em spend 
money on me. I don’t go w’y no gals 
what don’t spend dere money on me. I 
ain’t spent more’n nine cents since I 
come here—an’ five of that was fer ter- 
baccer. I makes them pay for smokes.” 

“Well, you ought to be ashamed to 
own it,” I growled. “I always thought 
you a black rascal, and a man who'll 
make a woman pay for the treats is the 
meanest kind. That girl don’t make 
big pay like you, and I suppose if I let 
you go ashore you’d ask her to hire 
bicycles and go riding like all these nig- 
gers do when they get a half dollar— 
and then make her pay. You are a 
scoundrel, and you'll stay aboard.” 

“Yo knows I aint no scoundrel, 


Yo’ 


cap’n. Tse jest a plain nigger. Yas, 
sir; Ise jest a plain nigger. Niggers’ 
ways ain’t like white ways, cap’n—an’ I 
ain’t no scoundrel, sir.” 

“Get aboard,” I said, decisively, and 
Arthur went dejectedly on deck. When 
he reached the mast where he thought 
I couldn’t see him he waved a dirty rag 
at his sweetheart and she showed a row 
of white teeth and waved back. 

“I think we'll make her go now, sir, 
with a good heave,” said Buck, coming 
up. “Hes been gone a good quarter of 
an hour an’ ’ll be showin’ up ag’in with 
that marshal soon.” 

John and Arthur took the starboard 
brakes and Buck took the port. 

“Heave heavy,” roared the mate, and 
down went the windless brake. A few 
inches of chain came aboard. The ves- 
sel trembled slightly. 

““Qh—ho—ay—bar!” bawled John, 
and the chain came another three 
inches. 

The little vessel remained motionless. 

“Put the mainsail on her,” I said, and 
in a few minutes the broad stretch of 
white canvas was feeling the light. 
breeze and listing us a trifle. 

“Loose the jib and stand by to hoist 
it. Heave away!” 

Once, twice, three times the bars 
went up and down. I gazed up the levee 
and saw two figures coming on a run. 
One was Chiculini and the other I 
doubted not was the United States mar- 
shal, with a summons to appear before 
the commissioner, and explain why the 
bill for the rudder should not be paid. 

“Heave! heave!” I roared. 

Buck saw the figures and needed no 
urging. All threw their weight upon 
the brakes while I rolled the wheel hard 
up and hauled our boat close under the 
counter. 

Suddenly the little vessel moved ahead 
slightly. Chiculini was within fifty feet 
of the vessel and in ten seconds would 
spring aboard. : 

Then without the slightest tremor she 
glided away while the sudden slack 
chain almost threw John overboard as 
the windlass rolled it in hand over fist 
with a rattle and bang. 

“Hoist the jib,” I bawled, for I knew 
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we would run over the anchor and pick 
it up under way, and Arthur cast off the 
down haul and sprang to the halyards as 
Chiculini dashed up. 

“Coma back!” cried the Italian, 
breathlessly. 

“I am the United States marshal, suh. 
Send a boat—I’ll come aboard,” panted 
the other, a stern-faced fellow with black 
mustache. 

“Aw, go chase yerself,’ said Buck, 
calmly wiping his streaming face. 

I discreetly said nothing, but held our 
course out into the stream, the little ves- 
sel gathering headway rapidly. 

“Coma back,” roared Chiculini, draw- 
ing and flourishing a revolver. 

But Buck had dived below and now 
appeared with a Winchester, which 
usually hung upon the cabin bulkhead. 
He threw the magazine open and shut 
in plain view, and Chiculini’s zeal 
abated. It was certain death at that 
range. 

In a few minutes we were out of 
reach, and Buck went below smiling. 
When he appeared again he was in high 
good humor. 

“Shall we put the topsail on her, sir?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, put the staysail, gaff topsail, jib 
topsail and any other rag you can find 
aboard,” I laughed. “We’ve got a good 
sixty miles before we get to sea—and 
we'll need them all.” 

Arthur came aft grinning, he under- 
stood the game. 

“Shall we have dinner, cap’n?” said 
he. 

“Yes, and let it be a good one. John 
will stand your watch this afternoon.” 

“Coma back!” bawled Chiculini, in 
the distance. “Coma back, or we'll come 
an’ take you! Why you runna away?” 

“Why is a hen?” roared Buck, hoist- 
ing away the staysail. Then aloft he 
went to loose the topsail. 

The little ship heeled slightly, and 
shot down the river as the topsail! was 
mastheaded. 

Chiculini saw we were off in earnest, 
and lost no more time. Both he and the 
marshal started up the levee where his 
schooner was moored. 

As they went, Arthur waved to the 


girl, who had stood looking on, and she 
unfortunately waved an adieu just as 
the Italian came past her. 

His clinched fist shot out, and she 
fell head over heels and lay motionless. 

“My Gawd!” came from the compan- 
ion, and there stood Arthur with fear 
and hatred expressed on every line of his 
black face. Then he went below as 
though in a trance. 

The wind fell and the flood tide was 
against us. In half an hour we had the 
pleasure of seeing the little black 
schooner with the yellow stripe coming 
around the first bend we had left behind. 

Chiculini had hoisted everything he 
had aboard, and he was coming along 
handsomely. The marshal could be seen 
distinctly upon his forecastle. 

The wind freshened and we drew 
ahead again, Buck climbing the weather 
ratlines, and flinging water over the 
mainsail to make it tighter. 

The sloop was going a full five knots, 
and the race was on. Our towing boat 
was hoisted in the davits astern, and all 
the sheets trimmed in the best possible 
manner. 

The breeze freshened more, and a 
thick haze came creeping in from the 
gulf. Could we but keep it until dark 
we might yet go clear. 

The Garibaldi was laying her rail 
awash and going through it handsomely. 
She was only a mile astern. 

Our sloop, with her mainsail well aft, 
dipped her lee scuppers beneath the 
dirty brown water, and poked her long- 
pointed horn ahead of the muddy foam 
of her bobstay at the rate of nine knots. 
The smoke from the galley pipe blew 
merrily to leeward with the draft under 
the staysail and dinner was soon ready. 

In the late afternoon the breeze in- 
creased to a spiteful squally gale, and 
we had to take in the jib topsail. 

Chiculini still held on, although some- 
times the flaws laid his vessel almost 
on end. Buck bent a deck swab to the 
signal halyards and hoisted it to the 
masthead in derision. 

At night we. were well down the 
channel and heading for the eastern slue 
to get into the Sound. 

Not a stitch had been started since 
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the jib topsail came in, although it was 
now blowing harder and a fine rain had 
set in, making the darkness doubly 
black. 

A steamer swung around the bend 
ahead, all aglow with lights, but we 
showed nothing and flashed past her so 
close the spray from her paddles blew 
in our faces. 

We were getting into the narrow en- 
trance to the slue, and we were going 
very fast. There was little water to 
spare and the tide was falling. 

Suddenly our speed began to slacken. 

“Luff! Let her luff!” bawled Buck, 
from forward. “Luff or well be 
ashore!” he bellowed. 

It was too late. Our keel was already 
deep in the soft mud. The sloop slid 
gently upon the bar, and keeling over on 
her side until the water was almost into 
the cockpit, came to a dead standstill. 
We had missed the channel. 

All hands sprang to the halyards. 
Headsails came down with a rush, and 
then we handed in that mainsail as it 
had never been handed in before. 

In less than five minutes everything 
from the gaff topsail down had been 
either clewed up or secured, and the 
light of Chiculini’s craft drew close 
aboard. A quarter of a mile away the 
lights of Wind River landing showed 
where we were. 

Silent as ghosts we stood as the 
schooner tore past. She was so close 
the rush of her side wash and the hum 
of her straining rigging sounded loud in 
our ears. Then she disappeared into 
the blackness ahead. 

“Give her ten fathoms, slack on the 
port anchor and turn in,” was the whis- 
pered order, and we soon were resting 
peacefully. 

She could not possibly float before 
next high water, and the laugh was on 
the Italian tearing away into the night. 
He would have some weary hours be- 
fore daylight. 

“Ahoy there! Sloop ahoy!” came a 
fierce hail on the night wind. 

We had hardly been asleep an hour, 
and we started up. 

“Sounds like Chiculini,” said Buck. 

We had no riding light up, for we 


were not in any danger of being run 
into, unless the craft were out of the 
channel like ourselves. 

“Go on deck, Arthur, and see what 
that fellow wants,” said Buck. ‘‘No one 
is allowed aboard, see? Cap’n won't see 
anyone, understand?” 

Arthur understood all right, and went 
on deck. 

“Whatcher 
surlily. 

“What sloop is that?” the hail was 
now close aboard, and we recognized 
Chiculini’s voice. 

“Yo'll see in a minute when yo’ run 
foul of her,” said Arthur. 

An exclamation of satisfaction came 
from the boat. 

“Ho! ho! ha! ha! Why for you 
runa away?” said Chiculini. “This is 
the sloop, marshal; let the boat come 
alongside.” 

“Cap’n ain’t aboa’d,” said Arthur, de- 
cisively. “Nef he was he wouldn’t see 
no one. Them’s his orders.” 

The boat bumped alongside. It was a 
schooner dinghy. 

“Keep off that paint,” said Arthur. 
“Yo” cain’t come on deck.” 

“You tell the captain I wish to see 
him. I’m the United States deputy 
marshal,” said a stern voice. 

“Cap'n won’t see no one. Aint I 
done tole you he ain’t aboa’d—— No, 
yo’ don’t—help! help!” 

I gained the companion way in time 
to see Chiculini spring aboard, and make 
a pass at the nigger. 

But Arthur was quick. 

He sprang aside and ran forward, the 
Italian at his heels. A bight of the stay- 
stail sheet lying on deck caught the pur- 
suer’s foot, and down he went, 

Quick as lightning the black boy 
turned upon him. He had a brake bar 
in his hand, and he brought it down 
with all his might upon the head of the 
fallen man. He lay motionless. 

The next instant Buck had the bar, 
and had flung the boy into the bight of 
the fore staysail. 

John and Buck carried Chiculini aft, 
while I produced a lantern and whisky. 
The big Italian was quite unconscious, 
and his head looked bad. 


want?” he answered, 
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The blow, however, was found to 
have fallen partly upon his shoulder. 
He was not much hurt. 

We tied him up, and brought him into 
a semi-conscious condition with the 
whisky, and then finding that his skull 
was sound we put him back into his 
own boat. 

The deputy marshal aided us, and 
now he turned to me. 

“I have a paper here, suh——’ 

“Come, come,” I said, “here is half a 
bottle of whisky. Lets have a drink 
and talk afterwards.” 

“Well, the night ig ruther damp, suh 
—thanks!’ And he drained off a good 
half tumbler of the worst liquor I had 
ever encountered. 

“As I were just saying, suh 

“Hold on, man; give me a chance to 
swallow my liquor,” I said, snappishly. 

“T am in no hurry, suh; but I think, 
suh, I had better get the poor fellow to 
a doctor. The night is rather wet—no 
more, thankee, suh—well, I s’pose an- 
other won’t hurt on such a night.” 

. We each tried it again. 

“As I were sayin’, suh, I’ve a little 
paper here, suh, I hope, suh, yo’ will 
pardon my presenting, but yo’ know, 
suh——” 

“Hold on!” I cried, “I know you’ve 
got a summons to serve on me, and you 
know I didn’t have to let you come 
aboard my boat to serve it. Now, let 
me tell you how the thing occurred.” 

Fifteen valuable minutes were spent 
explaining how twenty dollars was all 
Chiculini had asked Buck for fixing the 
rudder. Buck here told his story, con- 
suming ten more minutes, and then we 
called upon John and Arthur to cor- 
roborate us. 

During this time we had had several 
nips to stave off the damp, and the 
deputy marshal had gotten the best part 
of half a quart. 

-“Yo’ see, suh,” said he, drawing him- 
self up very straight. “Yo’ see, suh, 
befo’ you a gentleman who was brought 
up for the pulpit. Yes, suh; I was 
intended for a minister, suh, and I 
don’t mind saying, suh, that, as I cannot 
doubt yo’ word, suh, I’ll be damned, suh. 
Yes, suh; yo’ may pardon my saying so, 


’ 


” 


suh, but I'll be damned, suh, ef I serve 
this paper on you, suh—though it would 
be of convenience to me, suh, to have 
yo’ accept it, suh.” 

“T hope you will pardon me,” I said, 
gravely, “but it would be of great in- 
convenience to me to take it to-night. 
I shall ask you, as a personal favor, sir, 
which I know you will not refuse me as 
a gentleman, not to request me to accept 
the paper at present.” 

“As I said befo’, suh, I’ll be damned if 
I do, suh—another—the last, suh. I 
must be going—here’s your very good 
health, suh, and, of course, if .yo’ do 
not want that paper, suh, I’ll be damned 
if you get it. Good-night.” 

He was helped unsteadily into Chicu- 
lini’s boat, where that worthy lay moan- 
ing. Then he somehow got out his oars 
and started off into the darkness in the 
direction of Wind River landing. 

“We'll get under way as soon as the 
tide raises her,” I said. “Stand by for 
an early call.” 

“Cap’n, you s’pose I’se killed him,” 
said Arthur’s frightened voice near me. 

“No, you scoundrel! Why did you 
hit him when he was down? It was a 
coward’s blow. You ought to be 
whaled.” 

“T sho is sorry, sir; I sho is sorry, 
cap’n.” 

“You ought to be,’ I growled, “I 
never thought you would strike a man 
while he was down.” 

“I means Pse sorry he ain’t daid 

“What?” I snapped, starting up. 

“Yas, sir; I’se sho sorry he ain’t daid 
—fo’ now he’ll kill me, sho.” 

“Get below! You are a villain—a 
black villain!” 

“Ah, no, now cap’n; yo’ know Pse 
only a plain black nigger,’ said he, 
starting off. “Cap’n, yo’ know niggers’ 
ways ain’t like white folks’. Pse sho 
sorry I ain’t killed dat man, fer I seen 
him strike—dat—dat—dat lil’ black gal 
—an’ now he'll kill me, sho—yas, sir; 
he strook dat po’ black gal—yo’ seen 
him, cap’n—dat po’ lil’ gal—I’se sho 
sorry,” and his voice, half sobbing, died 
away in the depths of the forecastle. 

Before daylight the little ship was 
standing out to sea. 
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CCT AM not in the habit of disposing 
of wild beasts, gentlemen, but as 
a special favor I consented to try 
to sell one to-day,” said the auctioneer, 
with the good-natured, English face be- 
hind the gray mustache. 

He adjusted his eyeglasses and looked 
about him quizzically. 

“Horses are in my line, but when it 
comes to man-eaters, I would much pre- 
fer to turn over the job to somebody 
like Hagenbeck,” he continued. 

There was a hush of expectation in 
the sales paddock of a horse firm just 
across the boulevard from a famous 
race course. The time was about half 
an hour or so before the races were 
scheduled to commence. The paddock 
itself was a roofed inclosure partly open 
at the sides, furnished with three or 
four hundred chairs set on the tanbark 
floor. 

The seats were occupied by the pros- 
pective purchasers of the yearling thor- 
oughbreds. The men, of “horsy” ap- 

_pearance, sat and fingered their thick- 
volumed sales catalogues, and made 
their bids for the racers, sometimes run- 
ning up into the thousands of dollars, in 
quite unassuming tones. The auctioneer 
occupied a pulpit-like platform above a 
roped-in arena something like a prize 
ring, facing the buyers. 

One by one the man on the stand 
had auctioned off the thoroughbred colts 
of varied ‘colors and conformations, 
curious, frightened, nervous, agile- 
limbed, some snorting with apprehen- 
sion and viewing the men things closer 
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than ever before, with dilated, wonder- 
ing eyes. 

They were led into the ring by a 
gigantic negro who restrained their 
restiveness simply by the strength of his 
arm on the halter. Instinctively they 
seemed to realize that he at least would 
not harm them. 

They made pretty pictures, these 
highly bred creatures of the equine king- 
dom, with their sleek coats, plaited 
manes and “clubbed” tails. 

On their backs were pasted the num- 
bers corresponding with those in the 
catalogues, and they were duly in- 
spected, criticised and discussed as to 
their pedigrees by the men whose names 
were as well known in the turf world 
as the Wall Street magnates in that of 
finance. 

The last bid on the future kings and 
queens of the turf had been recorded by 
the clerks when the auctioneer made 
the announcement as to the “man-eater.” 

“I would advise you not to remain too 
close to the ring, gentlemen,” he said, 
gravely. “The animal I am about to put 
up for sale is that royally bred but 
vicious-tempered thoroughbred, the 
property of Mr. Joshua C. Wyndham, 
The Black Peril.” 

He paused a moment. The inner cir- 
cle of spectators rose as one man and 
found places as far away from the ring 
as possible. A subdued murmur of ex- 
citement arose. 

“Every precaution has been taken,” 
continued the auctioneer, “but accidents 
may occur at any time. I need not tell 
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you what the danger is, for when the 
name of the horse is known that is suf- 
ficient. You all know him by reputation 
if not by close acquaintance. All 
ready?” he called, turning towards the 
opening through which the animals were 
brought into the paddock. 

An affirmative reply was heard out- 
side, and after a second’s wait during 
which intense silence reigned, a big, 
black devil of a horse, red sparks in his 
eyes, his coal-black coat in a lather of 
foam, teeth champing fi¢greely under his 
muzzle, four men hanging on to his 
head, plunged into the ring*on two legs, 
the embodiment of a dangerous thor- 
oughbred. 

Again a murmur of surprise and as- 
tonishment, with not a little amount of 
admiration from the circle of horsemen. 
They called the horse “crazy brute’”—he 
looked the part. “Equine devil,” “man- 
eater,” “human hater,” were a few of 
the terms which they used concerning 
him. 

The auctioneer waited for the buzz of 
voices to die down, then began: 

“I make no misrepresentations what- 
ever regarding this animal, gentlemen. 
His owner, who is well known to every- 
one of you as a sportsman through and 
through, as well as a gentleman, ex- 
pressly stipulated that I should tell the 
whole truth about him, and vou your- 
selves know full well I would do nothing 
else in any event. This horse is being 
sold simply because his stable people can 
do nothing with him. Apparently he is 
untamable. He has savaged a num- 
ber of stablemen. You can see for 
yourselves what he is like. He killed 
the fine two-year-old colt by Sunny- 
weather-Irene. Anyone that has him in 
charge is apt to be injured, if not killed, 
by him. 

“Possibly there may be some Way to 
render him tractable, but his stable peo- 
ple have despaired of it. They did get 
him to the post once at great risk, at the 
express wish of that nervy little jockey, 
George Loudon, and the manner in 
which he disposed of his field showed 
that he must possess a rare turn of 
speed. It was only by a course of star- 
vation that it was accomplished—that he 


was made ready to race, and by the 
splendid horsemanship of Loudon alone 
that he was kept in bounds. Loudon 
will frankly tell you that he would not 
undertake the task again for ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

“He is of the finest strain, a long line 
of winners, a blue-blooded aristocract of 
his kind in whom all the viciousness of 
his ancestors. seems to be centered. A 
magnificent horse to look at, by imp. 
Hidalgo-Lalla Rookh.” 

As if looking upon the whole human 
race as his enemy, the colt was rearing, 
lashing out behind, and dancing about 
in an ecstasy of rage and fury. Not for 
a second since his entry had the lips 
hidden the gleaming teeth through 
which the foam dribbled on the tanbark 
in a steady stream. The men holding 
him were panting and sweating, their 
anxious faces pallid as they exerted. all 
their cdmbined strength to hold him, 
calling to one another with hoarse 
voices. 

“How much am I offered for*this 
brute, this fiend in the form of a horse, 
fitly named ‘The Black Peril’?” queried 
the auctioneer, half mockingly, looking 
around. “What am I bid for this 
ladies’ pet, this plaything of the chil- 
dren, this sleepy cow masqueraded as a 
promising racer? Don’t all speak at 
once, I beg of you.” 

“Four hundred.” The bidder was a 
young man of about thirty years of age, 
who was leaning carelessly against a 
post almost directly in front of the 
‘auctioneer. The latter gave a slight 
start, and, as if hardly able to believe 
his own ears, looked at the speaker, 
hammer half raised. 

“I said four hundred,” the young 
man repeated, nodding his head as if to 
emphasize. 

He was a tall, athletic-looking chap, 
smooth of face, .strong-featured, steady- 
eyed. His eyes never faltered or wav- 
ered as the astonished gaze of the auc- 
tioneer and the glances of the others 
rested upon him. He smiled a little as 
if amused at the sensation he had 
aroused. His face was partly shaded by 
a hat of a sombrero-like pattern, which 
stamped him. as a Westerner or 
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Southerner. That he was a gentleman 
was plainly evident. 

“I am bid four hundred dollars for 
this royally bred animal and a treasure 
if not of such a fiery disposition,” said 
the auctioneer briskly, returning to his 


business-like manner. “Mr. Robert 
Farquhar bids four hundred—how 
much more am I offered? Four 


hundred, four hundred—am I offered 
fifty? Who will make it fifty? Twenty- 
five, then? Four hundred am I offered” 
—he paused expectantly—‘“four hun- 
dred—going at four hundred—sold!” 

The hammer fell with a sharp thump, 
and he motioned to the men tugging at 
the horse’s head to take him away. 
Leaning over he beckoned to the pur- 
chaser. 

“Do you know fully the risks you are 
running, Mr. Farquhar?” he asked, 
dropping his voice, in a kind, fatherly 
manner. “Are you sure?” 

The young man nodded his head. 

“I knew you were something of a 
wizard with horse flesh, but I didn’t 
know you could tackle such a thing as 
The Black Peril. What are you going 
to do with him?” 

This same question was propounded 
to Farquhar many times that afternoon 
at the races. He was popular, and the 
horsemen not only took an interest in 
the youngest owner-trainer among them, 
but were alike curious to know what 
plan he would pursue. 

They knew that the young Southerner 
—he was from Kentucky—had accom- 
plished some marvelous results in turn- 
ing out winners from apparently hope- 
less material. What he would do with 
“The Peril” they could not guess. 

To all inquiries he simply replied, 
smilingly, that he had a plan which he 
would attempt to put into execution, but 
as he was not altogether certain of its 
success he would not reveal it. 

Farquhar in person directed the trans- 
fer of his purchase from the sales pad- 
dock to his training quarters at another 
track a short distance away. It was ac- 
complished with no small degree of 
danger involved. 

Wyndham was well acquainted with 
Farquhar, in fact, on a most friendly 


footing just at the time. Mary Wynd- 
ham and Farquhar were more than on 
simply a friendly footing. 

For several days after his removal 
the stable people had great trouble in 
giving the newcomer his oats and drink- 
ing water. It had to be done by saw- 
ing off the bottom part of the door of 
his stall and pushing the things through. 
It was a regular five o’clock pink tea, 
feed-the-lions-in-the-circus business. 

Farquhar greatly needed a trainer. 
He had essayed to do the work of get- 
ting his anfinals into condition himself, 
but his “s iftg” had been increased so 
vaatécially by the purchase of good can- 
didates with the proceeds of purses won 
he realized he could no longer do the 
work alone. : 

Sandy Williams, who was Wynd- 
ham’s foreman, had been a jockey and 
was well known to Farquhar as a capa- 
ble fellow. Farquhar had great respect 
for the other’s knowledge of training 
methods, and as Sandy long had been 
pressing him for the place, he was en- 
gaged, and Farquhar secured a license 
from the Jockey Club for the new 
trainer. 

They were both from the same State, 
and old acquaintances, so there was 
nothing strange in the fact that Sandy 
left Wyndham’s employ to accept a posi- 
tion with much greater pay with Far- 
quhar. The deal whereby The Black 
Peril changed hands had noting what- 
ever to do with it. 

“I only wish we could A the black 
devil fit to go to the post, Mr. Robert,” 
the young trainer remarked, to his em- 
ployer, in the latter’s unpretentious two- 
roomed bungalow, consisting of front 
office and sleeping room back, where 
Farquhar slept during the busy season 
at the race courses. The two had been 
going over the prospects of the different 
racers in the stable. 

“Hes just eatin’ his head off, an’ not 
bringin’ in a cent to help keep down ex- 
penses,” growled the trainer. “I bpe- 
grudge him every oat he eats.” 

The young owner laughed outright. 

“I expect to see The Peril prove the 
most valuable asset I now possess, 
Sandy,” he answered, confidently. “You 
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didn’t know I got him with the expecta- 
tion of winning the Greater City Handi- 
cap, did you?” 

The trainer looked at his employer in 
astonishment. 

‘Tve been so busy that I haven’t had 
time to try my plan for improving the 
temper of The Peril. I’m glad you 
mentioned it. To-morrow is as good a 
time as any. I'll give you a practical 
example of my idea on the subject.” 

This “Greater City Handicap,” for 
which entries had not yet closed, was 
to be run the following year as the 
opening event of a new race course ex- 
pected to be the finest in the country as 
regarded size and completeness. 

The handicap was intended to be its 
classic event, and likewise the greatest 
race in the turf world. It would be 
worth, it was estimated, fully fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and the honor of capturing 
the initial event was an inspiration 
which had set to talking horsemen from 
every section. 

The “cracks” of the country, three- 
year olds and upward, would contend. 
The honor of winning it, without taking 
into consideration its monetary value, 
would be well worth while. 

Next morning after the two had 
breakfasted together, Farquhar went 
back to his office, making some offhand 
remark about getting down to business, 
and after a few minutes appeared stamp- 
ing along in a pair of heavy, thick-soled 
shoes. 

“T wore these when I was center 
rush on the ’Varsity eleven,” he said, 
smiling at_the mystified look of the 
trainer. “I don’t want to run any risk 
of slipping and falling down to-day,” he 
added, significantly. He was bare- 
headed, and on his hands was a pair of 
long, driving gauntlets. 

“Now, I want a stout stick of some 
kind,” he continued, “and then I’ll be 
ready. Ah, there’s the thing.” 

He pointed to a brush broom used for 
sweeping out the litter around the sta- 
bles. The handle was of hickory. At 
his direction about a foot of this was 
sawed off, and he took it in his hand, 
balancing it up and down. “Just the 
trick,” he said. “Now we'll go over and 


get on speaking terms with his satanic 
majesty in the stable.” 

“T wouldn’t advise you to go too close 
to his stall, Mr. Robert,” said the trainer, 
warningly. “He’s been showin’ more of 
his hell of a temper than ever. He 
leaned over the stall door yesterday, and 
all but had Billy Barlow by the scruff 
of the neck.” 

Billy Barlow was the goat mascot of 
the stable, the pet of the other thorough- 
breds, and a privileged character. 

“Pm not only going near the’ stall, 
Sandy,” said Farquhar, coolly, “but Tl 
land inside with him, and T1 eternally 


“knock all this foolishness out of him.” 


The trainer’s face whitened. “Surely 
you're not going to run any such 
chances as that, Mr. Robert,” was his 
amazed reply. “You don’t know him 
as well as I do. He'll kill you, sir.” 

“Not a bit of it, my boy,” was the con- 
fident answer. “TIl not only come out 
very much alive, but, if I’m not mis- 
taken, I'll leave a horse in there that 
anybody would be glad to call his own.” 

Sandy raised a protesting hand. “I 
don’t pretend to dictate to you, sir, but 
I don’t believe you realize the danger 
you would run. He’s a devil. If you 
will venture in with him, let me go with 
you. Maybe both of us can stand him 
off.” 

Farquhar smiled, and looked at the 
trainer before replying. 

“That’s just what I don’t want—to do 
the double-team act with him,” he said. 
“He’d know all right we were taking 
advantage of him, and even if we did 
lick him, it wouldn’t do any good. My 
purpose is to show him that a single 
two-legged animal he recognizes as 
man is more than a match for any four- 
legged brute playing a bluff game that 
ever was foaled or wore hide or hair. 
I’m going to conquer him, and I intend 
to do it so well that in the future he'll 
have a wholesome fear of everything 
that looks like a man, if it’s a scarecrow 
or a store dummy.” | 

“When I was in college I was re- 
garded as one of the best boxers in my 
class. If I can’t duck, sidestep and 
dodge that horse’s rushes, and put him 
down and out with this club, I'll give 
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him up as a hopeless case, and know 
he’s more the devil than just plain, 
fractious horse.” 

When the two approached the stall, 
“The Peril” was in a far corner, ears 
flat against his head, teeth showing 
viciously—a tiger waiting to spring. 

Putting his hands on the top of the 
door, eyes on the horse, club gripped 
firmly in the right hand, Farquhar 
vaulted into the stall. Sandy, pale-faced 
and panting, without a word, in a trice 
had secured a pitchfork and had it over 
the door ready for emergency. 

He saw the horse, surprised a second 
by the bold move, dash with a squeal of 
fury at the intruder. Farquhar side- 
stepped, and as the infuriated stallion’s 
head, with gleaming eyes and grinning 
teeth, shot past, narrowly missing him, 
the club fell on the horse’s poll with a 
resounding thwack. 

“The Peril” dropped in his tracks like 
a shot. With the quickness of a cat 
he regained his feet, undismayed and 
shaking his head, as if trying to dis- 
lodge some insect that had stung him. 

This was surprise number one. An- 
other fierce charge. Farquhar had his 
back against the side of the stall, ready 
for it, confident and calculating. Again 
the club descended on the horse’s head, 
evoking a squeal of agony and fury. 

No retreat this time and no fall. 

It was well for Farquhar that he had 
learned his footwork on the boxing- 
school floor, for, in spite of the hail of 
blows rained on his forehead, nose, neck 
and jaw, the big, black brute kept after 
him. His lips were dripping, he reared 
and snapped, struck with fore feet, half 
blinded, but still feeling for his oppo- 
nent. 

Around and around the brief con- 
fines of that stall the two circled, a 
whirlwind of man and beast. 

To the seared trainer watching out- 
side, Farquhar seemed a man with a 
charmed life. No matter how swiftly 
the horse would whirl, he could not get 
a chance to use his heels on his two- 
legged opponent. Once there was a 
sharp exclamation of pain from the man, 
a clash of the horse’s jaws. He had 
taken hold of the sleeve of Farquhar’s 


coat with his teeth, and was shaking 
it as a dog shakes a rat. 

The trainer, with a startled cry of 
dismay, pushed over the pitchfork, and 
would have used it had not his action 
been forestalled by Farquhar, who saw 
it. 

“No need for that, put that down, 
Sandy,” came the order, peremptorily. 
“TIl tell you when I need it. I’m „going 
to win this battle, and do it alone.” The 
weapon was reluctantly withdrawn. 

A break away, a separation of the 
man from the beast. Another mad rush. 
A confused swirl, out of which the horse 
reared straight up in the air, with Far- 
quhar’s grip on his nose, miraculously 
dodging the pawing hoofs, raining blows 
on the animal’s head with the swings of 
the club in his right hand. Sandy 
watched as if fascinated. 

This was the real test of supremacy. 
Either Farquhar released his hold, or 
“The Peril” broke it. In another sec- 
ond the horse was on all fours, and the 
man backed away, alert and strong as 
ever, with the light of victory already 
on his dripping face. 

An impetuous rush. The Black Peril 
had a reputation to sustain. Once more 
the club fell with a sharp crack, fair 
and square, on the most vulnerable part 
of the head. The blows began to have 
effect. Now the horse was groggy. He 
had met his master. 

Sandy swore it ever afterward—he 
saw tears come out of the colt’s eyes and 
course down his cheeks. 

But the horse was already tasting the 
pangs of defeat. His head dropped and 
was turned to one side. The long, 
glossy tail was agitated violently, his 
legs wabbled. Farquhar, keenly watch- 
ful, noted every action. 

Suddenly the big black sank to the 
floor of the stall with a deep groan. For 
a brief space he attempted to rise, groan- 
ing heavily. His head flopped over. He 
was quiet. The battle was won. 

Farquhar cautiously stepped up to 
the side of the prone animal. The horse 
never stirred. His conqueror looked at 
him a moment, then, stooping down, ran 
his hand caressingly along the thorough- 
bred’s shining flank. 
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“T’m sorry I had to do it, old fellow,” 
he said, softly; “you'll thank me for it 
in the future. It was either the billet 
for you or a bullet, and that would have 
been a pity.” Still no sign of life from 
the stallion. “I’ve saved you, and I 
want you to show your thankfulness by 
winning a lot of races for me in the 
future.” 

It might have been a father talking to 
a child which had needed correction. 
Except for slightly heaving flanks, “The 
Peril” might have been an ebony statue 
of a horse. 

Farquhar turned and left the stall. 
Once outside Sandy took him by the 
hand and blubbered, tears in his eyes. 

“T don’t believe there’s anybody else 
could have done it, Mr. Robert. If 
some one had told me of it, I wouldn’t 
have believed it. The Lord knows I’m 
glad you got out of it alive.” 

“T had no misgiving on that score, 
but it was pretty warm work,” Farquhar 
responded cheerfully. “It was a regular 
touch-and-go business. He did pinch 
my arm a bit.” 

“Do you think you’ve killed him?” 
whispered the trainer as they turned to 
look at the horse again. 

“I'm certain I haven’t even badly in- 
jured him. It only bears out the opinion 
I have always had of thoroughbreds. 
Some of them are mighty nearly human. 
This horse started out wrong and had 
nobody to make him know it. He’s not 
hurt. He’s simply grieving that he was 
licked and that he made such a fool of 
himself before! He'll be all right now, 
you mark my words.” 

With this horse philosophy Farquhar 
went to his room to dress his bruised 
arm. 

For a couple of days The Black Peril 
would neither eat nor drink, although 
water and oats were taken him by Far- 
quhar, who would allow no one else to 
do it. The horse stood dejectedly in his 
stall, head hanging. 

On the morning of the third day 
Farquhar went into the stall, and rubbed 
the horse’s head where the club had 
fallen the hardest. The erstwhile Peril 
made no protest. At the end he lay 
down. Farquhar pressed the side of 


his shoe against him, with a command- 
ing, “Get up, there!” The order was 
obeyed. His submission was almost 
pitiful. Farquhar then brought oats 
and a bucket of water. “The Peril” ate 
and drank heartily. 

From that time on, the horse ex- 
perienced a change of disposition which 
was marvelous. It was a wonderful re- 
demption, and the colt ever afterward 
seemed to regard Farquhar in the light 
of a rescuer. 

As the owner had predicted, the thor- 
oughbred lived up to his pedigree, and 
before the season was over, had a rec- 
ord of nine straight victories. 

Farquhar declared it was a shame for 
the horse to carry his old name with his 
new nature, and paid one hundred dol- 
lars to the Jockey Club for the privilege 
of changing it to the “Black Pearl,” al- 
most the same in sound, but entirely dif- 
ferent in the sense. 

As the “Black Pearl” he was known 
in future. 

Farquhar spent his days in the care 
of his racers; his nights, when he was 
not with her in person, in dreaming of 
Mary Wyndham. 

It was agreed by all their friends that 
the two would become man and wife. 
She was a remarkably pretty, sweet- 
faced little blond, with a disposition 
just as sunny as her face and her golden 
hair. It was evident to outsiders that 
she was very, very fond of Farquhar— 
perhaps almost as fond of him as he 
was of her. 

Farquhar had accompanied Miss 
Wyndham home from the theater one 
night when they chanced to meet with 
the father. 

It was only a day or so after the old 
man’s favorite thoroughbred had had 
been made to look like a cheap selling 
plater by “The Pearl” in a handicap 
race when Farquhar’s horse, too, was 
giving away pounds of weight. 

Mr. Wyndham was a Wall Street 
operator for business purposes; racing 
was his pastime. 

It was hard to have pain mingled 
with his pleasure, or perhaps things in 
the Street had not been going on just 
to his liking that day. He was certainly 
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in an ugly humor, and as Farquhar 
lingered a moment in the drawing 
room before taking his leave of Mary, 
the father appeared and called out in his 
disagreeable high-pitched voice: 

“Oh, by the way, Farquhar, I’ve been 
wanting to speak to you about a certain 
transaction in which you engaged some 
time ago.” 

He was a large, fine-looking old chap, 
with gray hair and a red face, with mut- 
ton chop whiskers. His manner was 
pompous, though generally he assumed 
an air of easy condescension. Those 
who knew him intimately laughed at his 
assumption of the English style. 

“Yes, I should have spoken to you 
long ago,” the old man sputtered. “I 
regard the way in which you secured 
The Black Pearl, as you now call him, 
as little short of sharp practice. The 
horse cost you practically nothing, un- 
der the circumstances, and has been de- 
veloped into a racing marvel,’ he 
sneered. “It’s strange how vicious he 
was when I owned him, how quickly he 
changed when you secured him.” 

Farquhar’s face expressed the aston- 
ishment he felt. 

“Surely you will give me credit for 
the way in which I cured the horse of 
his only failinge—which was a fatal one 
if it had not been corrected,” he replied. 

“All poppycock, sir,” fumed the old 
man. “Mere stable talk—a nothing 
magnified into a deed of great daring 
in which you are made a hero very 
cheaply,” he snapped out. “A good 
tale, but it didn’t impress me.” 


“But you would hardly doubt my . 


own word, Mr. Wyndham?” Far- 
quhar’s eyes were becoming dark, with 
red centers in them. 

“That’s all very well, that’s all very 
well, at times,” said Wyndham. “We 
are not discussing theories now but cold, 
practical facts. It’s a very strange thing 
that your present trainer left my em- 
ploy at almost the identical time you 
secured the horse from me, and the 
startling transformation was accom- 
` plished. Now I can put two and two 
together as well as anyone.” 

“Father, you certainly don’t mean to 
insult Mr. Farquhar in your own house, 


and for something about which I am 
sure he is as incapable as—as—you 
yourself would be,” and Mary, who had 
been overhearing the conversation from 
the drawing room, confronted her 
parent with a face tearful though de- 
fiant, two bright spots of color blazing 
in each cheek as she defended her lover. 

“Mary, go to your room imme- 
diately,’ stormed the old man. “How 
dare you interrupt me in something 
about which I know I am right?” ð 

“Oh, father, please—please ” she 
began, but the old fellow, stamping his 
foot and pointing to the stairway showed 
such signs of apoplexy she dared not 
delay, but with a low, “God-night, Mr. 
Farquhar,” slowly ascended the stair- 
way. 

“As for you, sir,” continued Wynd- 
ham, turning his glance on the young 
man, “I must ask you not to enter my 
house again, and not have further asso- 
ciation with—with any member of my 
household.” 

Farquhar controlled himself admir- 
ably. 

“I certainly shall not enter your 
home, Mr. Wyndham,” he answered, 
coldly, “until you yourself clear me of 
the accusation which you have made 
against me and make full acknowledg- 
ment of your error. As you are an 
older man than I and the father of’— 
he hesitated—“Miss Mary, I must say 
no more.” 

He opened the door and passed out, 
leaving Wyndham raging like a mad 
bull. 

That was the beginning of the war 
of Wyndham against Farquhar. In 
every possible way by which the rich 
owner could hamper Farquhar and pre- 
vent him from succeeding in racing af- 
fairs Wyndham interested himself. By 
some means he would learn what horse 
Farquhar had in any race and would 
generally manage it so that he would 
have a better one in the same race, which 
would prevent the other from winning. 
As his stable of thoroughbreds was 
much larger and of better class with 
two or three exceptions he could make 
his enemy suffer. 

The culmination of his fight against 


, 
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Farquhar came just before the end of 
the racing season. 

The young owner, as is not at all un- 
common, had entered one of his best 
two-year-olds in a “selling race.” In 
a race of this description all the horses 
entered must be sold at a stipulated 
price, the lower the price at which one 
is entered the less weight it being re- 
quired to be carried by that individual 
animal. : 

Fa:quhar had entered his horse to be 
sold at two thousand dollars, expecting 
to “bid it in” at that price. The horse 
had won. The owner had no idea that 
Wyndham would enact the rôle of 
“the man with the halter,” and outbid 
him for his own animal. He did not 
even know that his persecutor was at the 
track that day. 

The horses had returned to the 
judges’ stand, panting and sweat-cov- 
ered from the race, the winner standing 
apart from the others in front of the 
auctioneer, who went over the condi- 
tions of the race and asked for bids. 
There was one of two thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

Farquhar, present to protect the 
animal, bid the necessary five dollars 
over that amount, and expected to have 
the horse returned to him. In that case 
he would have been out only the five 
dollars, but having gained the amount 
of the purse, which was several hundred 
dollars. By the provisions of selling 
races any given bid over and above the 
amount at which the horse is entered 
to be sold, does not go to the owner. 

He was surprised to hear some one 
behind him say: “I bid three thousand 
dollars and am prepared to go as high 
as necessary.” 

It was Wyndham. Farquhar at that 
time needed money very badly. He en- 
deavored to “protect” his horse to the 
extent of four thousand five hundred 
dollars, but Wyndham seemed so deter- 
mined to do him out of the animal he 
was forced to let it go at that price. 

Red-faced and wrathful Farquhar 
turned to Wyndham with the heated 
words: “I don’t believe you want the 
horse. I’m convinced it’s only your 
causeless persecution of me.” 


-‘comfiture. 


Wyndham seemed to enjoy his dis- 
“You see I haven’t forgot- 
ten that black horse coup of yours, 
young man,” he chuckled. 

Farquhar’s eyes blazed. He raised 
his clinched hand with the passionate 
reply, “Tf you insinuate that again, 


Mary’s sweet, innocent face, with ap- 
pealing eves, seemed to rise before his 
vision. His arm fell, he gulped hard, 
striving to repress his anger, and a 
friend, taking him by the shoulders, led 
him away. The loss of Capt. Jinks, the 
colt, of which Farquhar had held great 
expectations, filled his soul with bitter- 
ness. 

A short while later Wyndham and 
Mary went abroad, remaining during 
the winter, and returning with the Hon. 
Cyril Landis. 

The father took no pains to conceal 
the fact that he favored the Hon. Cyril, 
heir to an earldom, as the suitor of 
Mary. Farquhar, eating his heart out, 
heard that they were engaged. 

All communication between him and 
Mary had ceased, and Farquhar guessed 
that the girl’s promise not to write him 
had been given. He would not urge her 
in the matter. He saw the monocled 
Britisher at the track once or twice. 
He was a man at least twice Mary’s age, 
with a blasé, washed-out appearance. 

Things had been going badly with 
Farquhar. Perhaps it was recklessness 
—the fact that he did not care any 
longer. Most of his thoroughbreds had 
proven failures from one reason or an- 
other. Expenses had piled up on him. 

As a creature of his own making he 
still set great store by “The Pearl.” 
And the horse had fulfilled every trust 
reposed in him. 

As the time for the running of the 
Greater City Handicap drew near it was 
apparent that, with good luck, but one 
other horse would stand a chance of 
capturing the coveted prize. That one 
was Wyndham’s Capt. Jinks. 

A young millionaire, new to the ra- 
cing game, a bright, enthusiastic chap, 
who had no love for Wyndham, but who 
both liked and pitied Farquhar, made 
a conditional offer for the Black Pearl. 
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If the horse should win the Greater City 
Handicap he would give fifty thousand 
dollars for the animal. He would keep 
the horse for racing purpose only and 
return him to Farquhar, when his career 
of usefulness as a racer was over, for 
the stud. He was anxious to see his 
colors borne by the horse Farquhar had 
developed. With this sum and the purse 
itself it would make one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. This would put the young 
horseman again on his feet. 

Seated in his little room the night be- 
fore the race Farquhar read and re-read 
a note which had just been delivered to 
him by a messenger in the Wyndham 
livery. The missive said simply: 

“T hope you win. Marvy.” 

It put heart in him. At least she still 
thought of him! He mused a little, 
smoking his pipe. 

“T wish I could tame the old man as 
I did ‘The Pearl, ” he thought, smiling 
grimly. “But that is beyond the bounds 
of possibility.” 

It happened next morning that Far- 
quhar had occasion to have his horses, 
including his handicap candidate, trans- 
ferred from their training quarters to 
the track where the race was to be run. 
It was not business-like to have delayed, 
for although the distance was short, it 
might be bad for the horse which was 
“on edge” for the big race. One who 
is unacquainted with the delicate mech- 
anism of a thoroughbred viewed as a 
racing machine can hardly understand 
how sometimes the slightest thing may 
have a deterrent effect. 

Part of the way to the new track to 
which the horses were to be moved led 
down a much-frequented suburban 
boulevard. The racers were led down 
it by their stable boys, “The Pearl” 
slightly behind the rest, with Farquhar 
at the tail end of the procession in a 
buckboard. 

As the cavalcade moved down the 
road Wyndham came from behind in his 
automobile with the Hon. Cyril Landis. 
The old fellow recognized the outfit at 
a glance, and unknown to Farquhar fol- 
lowed behind, making a minute if some- 
what distant observation of the big 
black. 


As the horses were passing a cottage 
by the roadside a boy of ten or twelve 
years came running around the house 
with a big collie dog, calling to the 
latter in sheer wantonness. Running up 
to the hindmost horse, in spite of Far- 
quhar’s warning cry, he struck at “The 
Pearl” with a piercing “Get up there!” 
The dog snapped at the horse’s heels. 

The racer stood up straight on his 
hind legs, and pitched to one side, 
breaking loose from his attendant who 
stood stupidly, caromed against -the 
boy’s head as he came down, knocking 
him unconscious. 

Head up, snorting like a steam en- 
gine, the horse stopped for a second so 
close to Farquhar that the latter could 
easily have caught the end of the 
dangling halter and stopped him. 

The owner paid no attention to the 
horse, but leaped from the buckboard 
and hurried to the apparently lifeless 
boy. 

Old Wyndham had witnessed the 
whole affair, as his automobile was 
within a few feet of the scene of the 
accident. 

He looked hard at Farquhar for a 
space, and then at the horse disappear- 
ing down the road. 

“You go after your horse,” he called 
out. “Til look after the boy.” 

Farquhar gave him one roving look 
just as if his glance might have rested 
accidentally on an inanimate object and 
as if the words were entirely wasted. 
He did not even look at the horse dis- 
appearing down the road, and with him 
probably the hope of a one hun- 
dred thousand dollar prize. His gaze 
rested on the pale face of the uncon- 
scious boy. 

“That horse has been the cause of all 
my troubles,” he muttered, savagely. “I 
don’t care if he breaks his d——d neck! 
I trust this little lad isn’t hurt much,” 
he continued, without paying the slight- 
est attention to the bystanders. 

He undid the boy’s shirt, lifted the 
little figure tenderly and carried it up 
the steps to the cottage door. Pushing 
open the door he entered and closed it 
without glancing behind him. 

The Hon. Cyril Landis put a hand 
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on Wyndham’s shoulder with a hearty 
“haw! haw!” 

“Let the beggar run,” he suggested. 
“Pon honor, now it will be playing in 
your hands, you know. The more he 
tires now the slower he will go in the 
race. By Jove! old chap, don’t you 
grasp the idea? We can place several 
thousands on the other with certainty.” 

Wyndham was a man of quick action 
if of choleric‘temper. He shook off the 
hand of the Englishman. 

“Here, you boys,” he yelled. “A hun- 
dred dollars to the one who catches that 
a and does it before he injures him- 
self.” 

Several started away down the road 
in the direction taken by the horse. A 
negro boy slipped through the fence 
and sped like a whirlwind down the 
field away from the fence. -Wyndham 
watched, this move with satisfaction. 

“That fellow has some brains under 
his woolly pate,” he said, as if to him- 
self. 

Then as if recollecting, he turned to 
the chauffeur and without appearing to 
notice the presence of the other, he said 
with no attempt to conceal his contempt: 

“You will take the Hon. Cyril back 
to his hotel. He is not sportsman 
enough to want to see such a contest 
between the best thoroughbreds in train- 
ing as the Greater City Handicap is 
going to furnish. Doubtless he can be 
directed to a poolroom in the city.” 
The Hon. Cyril’s face flushed. “And 
don’t forget to call after the races for 
Miss Mary, who will be there, and Mr. 
Farquhar and myself. That’s all,” con- 
tinued Wyndham, relentlessly. 

“It's beastly bad form this,” remarked 
the Hon. Cyril, indefinitely. 

Wyndham turned on him in an in- 
stant and snapped out like the crack of 
a whip: “I suppose you refer to the sug- 
gestion you made as to letting Far- 
quhar’s horse run just now. I fully 
agree with you. Play fair or not at 
all is my motto. However, I could have 
hardly expected more from a man who 
uses violet-scented note paper.” 

He turned his back on the departing 
automobile and the squelched scion of 
nobility. In a few minutes he saw a 


group of stable hands approaching, the 
advance guard of another group sur- 
rounding the runaway, led by the negro. 

“Hold that horse a minute,” com- 
manded the old man. He surveyed the 
sleek sides of the black with apparent 
delight. “I guess his breakaway didn’t 
hurt his chances,” he declared jubilantly. 
The horse was not even blown. 

“You caught the horse, didn’t you?” 
Wyndham asked the colored lad stand- 
ing at the animal’s head. 

“Yas, sah, I done cotched him.” 

“Well, here’s your hundred.” Wynd- 
ham beckoned the boy over and held the 
greenback temptingly aloft. 

“Am I going to wait all day here for 
you?” the old fellow demanded as the 
boy hesitated. “Whats wrong with 
you? Why don’t you come and get it? 
D n your impudence, do you think 
it’s a counterfeit?” 

The youth shifted from one foot to 
another, and rolled his eyes. 

“T don’t want nothin’ fer cotchin’ 
Marse Robert’s hoss,” he said, finally. 
“T belongs ter de stable. I come from 
Kaintucky wid him.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’ asked the old 
man, smilingly. “Well, take this money 
and bet it on ‘The Pearl’ to win.” 

Then the lad leading the horse came 
over and took the money with a “Thank 
you, marster, it'll all go on de. Pearl ter 
win, sho nuff.” 

“Yes, and if you don’t get the horse 
over to the track safe this time you'll 
never have another chance to be near a 
racer again. Clear out, the whole lot of 
you.” 

Farquhar hurried out of the cottage 
just then, saying that he was going for 
a physician, but that he did not believe 
the boy was really much hurt. 

“You take the buckboard and get 
back as quickly as you can,” Wyndham 
ordered, with an air of proprietorship 
which made Farquhar smile. “Yes, I 
want you to take me over to the track, 
Farquhar. I have something I want to 
tell you.” ` 

The physician soon arrived, pro- 
nounced the lad’s injuries superficial, 
and Wyndham got in the buckboard 
with his erstwhile foe. 
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“T think I can trust you not to break 
my neck, in the light of what I’m going 
to say to you, Farquhar,” he chuckled. 
“We are going over to the track, and 
we won't find the Hon. Cyril there, but 
you and I will see Mary there later on. 
I know she’ll be glad to see you. I don’t 
believe she’s been just the same since 
we had that quarrel. 

“Tve given the Hon. Cyril his sailing 
papers—and—I’m going to tell Mary 
that I have concluded to withdraw my 
objection to you. I expect I’ve been a 
bullheaded old fool anyway. But Mary 
will tell you I’m not such a bad father, 
after all. I’ve come to learn that a 
Southern gentleman, or just a plain 
American gentleman, sis head and 
shoulders above the rest. Now that I’ve 
seen your conduct, I'll be frank with 
you and say to you that if I had had as 
much at stake as you did, I might have 
hesitated, which you didn’t, to let the 
horse go for the sake of seeing after: the 
boy.” 

“That showed you know me very 
little, Mr. Wyndham.” 

“It showed enough. I don’t need 
fieldglasses to see much further about a 
man. Down in ‘the Street’ they will tell 
you that I have done up more-than one 
man just because he opposed me, and 
put him on his feet again. I didn’t be- 
lieve that story about your taming that 
horse—at the time. I do now. I’ve 
wronged you, but I’m going to right 

‘the wrong the best way I know how. 
I’m going to take ‘The Black Pearl’ at 
your own price, win or lose, and you can 
be my racing partner. When a man 


cares for a thoroughbred and a good . 


woman the way you do, he’s all right, I 
know.” 
So the old man babbled on. 


Wherever horsemen congregate, they 
still talk about the first Greater City 
Handicap. The finish, which was 
caught by the alert press photographers, 
has been transferred to the front cover 


of the programs, so that all who peruse 
them may remember the most exciting 
running of a classic event seen on any 
track at any time. 

Befere the breathless thousands, who 
watched the race that day, The Black 
Pearl and Capt. Jinks, when the home- 
stretch was reached, drew away from 
the other high-class thoroughbreds as 
if the latter had been common cart 
horses and together fiercely fought their 
famous battle for turf supremacy. 

Down the stretch neck and neck, nose 
and nose, they ran, skimming along over 
the track almost like swallows on the 
wing. 3 

It is always said, and seldom con- 
tradicted, that if, in the lust of contest 
the black horse had not so far forgot- 
ten his meek and lowly nature for a 
brief space as to shorten his stride when 
the chestnut drew up to him, and at- 
tempt to savage his rival, he would have 
been the winner. But be as it may the 
chestnut and the black, which had again 
gotten into his stride again, passed the 
finish post so close together that the 
judges could not decide which was the 
victor. 

What was stranger, the adherents of 
both who had backed their faith in the 
one or the other with good hard dollars 
made no claims for their favorites, but 
were satisfied to have it declared “a 
dead heat.” 

But the strangest thing of all to the 
minds of the turfites was that the race 
should not be “run off”—both horses go 
over the route again to decide which was 
best. They did not know that Wynd- 
ham and Farquhar had healed their dif- 
ferences, and had consented to “split” 
the purse, each take half, which was the 
amicable way of settling the affair. 

Farquhar may have only half won the 
Greater City Handicap, but he wholly 
won a bride. And also he gained a 
partnership through the race and that 
which preceded it, which was known 
thereafter as one of the most notable 
in the annals of the racing world. 


The next story in this series will be “The Swiftsure Stakes.” 


THE BETRAYAL 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Guy Ducaine, a young Oxford graduate and the narrator of the story, has come to a small place on the 


coast of England, hoping to obtain pupils. 
point of starvation. 


In this he has failed and is desperateiy poor, almost on the 
Colonel Mostyn Ray, a famous soldier and diplomat, and Lady Angela, the daughter of 


the Duke of Rochester, by accident discover the situation, and; despite his protests, relieve his immediate 


wants. 


While Colonel Ray is in Ducaine’s room, Ducaine sees a strange face peering in at the window. 


Ray goes out and returns breathless and muddy. The next morning Ducaine discovers a dead body upon the 


sands. 


He also finds a peculiar signet ring. A young lady. Blanche Moyat, comes up at this moment, and 
says that she saw the man the night before and that he was asking for Ducaine. 


The latter enjoins her to 


secrecy. The duke offers Ducaine employment, which Lady Angela, in a strange manner, warns him against 


accepting. 


CHAPTER VII. 


COL. RAY’S RING. 

HE ring lay on the table between 
us. Col. Ray had not yet taken 
it up. In grim silence he listened 

to my faltering words. When I finished 
he smiled upon me as one might upon a 
child that needed -humoring. 

“So,” he said, slipping the ring upon 
his finger, “you have saved me from 
the hangman. What remains? Your 
reward, eh?” 

“It may seem to you,” I answered, 
hotly, “a fitting subject for jokes. I am 
sorry that my sense of humor is not in 
touch with yours. You are a great 
‘traveler, and you have shaken death by 
the hand before. For me it is a new 
thing. The man’s face haunts me! I 
cannot sleep or rest for thinking of it 
—as I have seen it dead, and as I saw 
it alive pressed against my window— 
that night. Who was he? What did he 
want with me?” 


This story, “The Betrayal,” began in the June number. 


“How do you know,” Ray asked, 
“that he wanted anything from you?” 

“He looked in at my window.” 

“He might have seen me enter.” 

Then I told him what I had meant 
to keep secret. 

“He asked for me in the village. He 
was directed to my cottage.” 

Ray had been filling his pipe. His 
fingers paused in their task. He looked 
at me steadily. 

“How do you know that?” he asked. 

“The person to whom he spoke in the 
village told me so.” 

“Then why did that person not ap- 
pear at the inquest?” 

“Because I asked her not to,” I told 
him. “If she had given evidence the 
verdict must have been a different one.” 

“It seems to me,” he said, quietly, 
“that you have acted foolishly. If that 
young woman, whoever she may be, 
chooses to tell the truth later on you 
will be in an awkward position.” 

“Tf she had told the truth yesterday,” 
I answered, “the position would have 


The number containing the first instalment 


can be obtained through any newsdealer or direct from the publishers for ten cents. 
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been quite awkward enough. Let that 
go! I want to know who that man was, 
what he wanted with me.” 

Col. Ray shrugged his shoulders. 

“My young friend,” he said, “have 
you come from Braster to ask that ques- 
tion?” 

“To give you the ring and to ask you 
that question.” 

“How do you know that the ring is 
mine?” 

“T saw it on your finger when you 
were giving me wine.” 

“Then you believe,” he said, “that I 
killed him?” 

- “Tt is no concern of mine,” I cried, 
hoarsely. “I do not want to know. I 
do not want to hear. But I tell you that 
the man’s face haunts me. He asked 
for me in the village. I feel that he 
came to Rowchester to see me. And he 
is dead. Whatever he came to say or to 
tell me will be buried with him. Who 
was he? Tell me that.” 


Ray smoked on for a few moments ` 


reflectively. 

“Sit down, sit down!” he said, gruffly, 
“and do abandon that tragical aspect. 
The creature was not worth all this 
agitation. He lived like a dog, and he 
died like one.” 

“It is true, then?” I murmured. 

“Tf you insist upon knowing,” Ray 
said, coolly, “I killed him! There are 
insects upon which one’s foot falls, 
reptiles which one removes from the 
earth without a vestige of a qualm, with 
a certain sense of relief. He was of this 
order.” 

“He was a human being,” I an- 
swered. 

“He was none the better for that,” 
Ray declared. “I have known animals 
of finer disposition.” 

“You at least,” I said, fiercely, “were 
not his judge. You struck him in the 
dark, too. It was a cowardly action.” 

Ray turned his head. Then I saw 
that around his neck was a circular 
bandage. 

“Tf it interests you to know it,” he 
remarked, dryly, “I was not the assail- 
ant. But for the fact that I was warned 
it might have been my body which you 
came across on the sands. I started a 


second too soon for our friend—and our. 
exchange of compliments sent him to 
eternity.” 

“Tt was in self-defense, then?” ` 

“Scarcely that. He would have run 
away if he could. I decided otherwise.” 

“Tell me who he was,” I insisted. 

Ray shook his head. 

“Better for you not to know,” he re- 
marked, reflectively. “Much better.” 

My cheeks grew hot with anger. 

“Col. Ray,” I said, “this may yet be 
a serious affair for you. Why you 
should assume that I am willing to be a 
silent accessory to your crime I cannot 
imagine. I insist upon knowing who 
this man was.” 

“You have come to London,” Ray an- 
swered, quietly, “to ask me this?” 

“T have told you before why I am 
here,” I answered. “I will not be put 
off any longer. Who was that man, and 
what did he want with me?” 

For a period of time which I could not 
measure, but which seemed to me of 
great duration, there was silence be- 
tween us. Then Ray leaned over 
towards me. 

“T think,” he said, “that it is my turn 
to talk. You have come to me like a 
hysterical schoolboy ; you seem ignorant 
of the primeval elements of justice. 
After all, it is not wonderful. As yet 
you have only looked in upon life. You 
look in, but you do not understand. 
You have called me a coward. It is only 
a year or so since his majesty pinned a 
little cross upon my coat—for valor. I 
won that for saving a man’s life. Mind 
you, he was a man. He was a man and 
acomrade. To save him I rode through 
a hell of bullets. It ought to have meant 
death. As a matter of fact it didn’t. 
That was my luck. But you mustn’t 
call me a coward, Ducaine. It is an in- 
sult to my decoration.” 

“Oh, I know that you are brave 
enough,” I answered, “but this man was 
a poor, weak creature, a baby in your 


hands.” 


“So are the snakes we stamp beneath 
our feet,” he answered, coolly. “Yet we 
kill them. In Egypt I have been in more 
than one hot corner where we fought 
hand to hand. I have killed men more 
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than once. I have watched them gal- 
loping up with waving swords, and 
their fine faces ablaze with the joy of 
battle, and all the time one’s revolver 
went spit, and the saddles were empty. 
Yet never once have I sent a brave man 
to his last account without regret, enemy 
and fanatic though he was. I am not 
a bloodthirsty man. When I kill, it is 
because necessity demands it. As for 
that creature whom you found in the 
marshes, well, if there were a dozen 
such in this room now, I would do my 
best to rid the earth of them. Take my 
advice. Dismiss the whole subject from 
your mind. Go back to Braster and 
wait. Something may happen within 
the next twenty-four hours which will 
be very much to your benefit. Go back 
to Braster and wait.” 

“You will tell me nothing, then?” I 
asked. “It is treating me like a child. 
I am not a sentimentalist. If the man 
deserved death the matter is between 
you and your conscience. But he came 
to Rowchester to see me. I want to 
know why.” 

“Go back to Rowchester and wait,” 
Ray said. “I shall tell you nothing. 
Depend upon it that his business with 
you, if he had any, was evil business. 
He and his whole brood left their mark 
for evil. wherever they crawled.” 

“His name?” I asked. 


“Were there no papers upon him?”. 


Ray demanded. 

“None.” 

“So much the better,” Ray declared, 
grimly. “Now, my young friend, I 
have given you all the time I can spare. 
Beyond what I have said I shall say 
nothing. If you had known me better 
—you would not be here still.” 

So I left him. His words gave me 
no loophole of hope. His silence was 
the silence of a strong man, and I had 
no weapons with which to assail it. I 
had wasted the money which I could 
ill afford on this journey to London. 
Certainly Ray’s advice was good. The 
sooner I was back in Braster the better. 

From the station I had walked 
straight to Ray’s house, and from Ray’s 
house I returned, without any deviation, 
direct to the great terminus. For a 


‘Went over with his grace. 


man with less than fifty pounds in the 
world London is scarcely a hospitable 
city. I caught a slow train, and after 
four hours of jolting, cold, and the 
usual third-class miseries, alighted at 
Rowchester Junction. Already I had 
started on the three mile tramp home, 
my coat collar turned up as some slight 
protection against the drizzling rain, 
when a two-wheeled trap overtook me, 
and Mr. Moyat shouted out a gruff 
greeting. He raised the waterproof 
apron, and I clambered in by his side. 

“Been to Sunbridge?” he inquired, 
cheerfully. 

“T have been to London,” 
swered. 

“You haven’t been long about it,” he 


I an- 


remarked. “I saw you on the eight- 
twenty, didn’t 1?” 
I nodded. 


“My business was soon over,” I said. 
“T’ve been to Sunbridge,” he told me. 
My girl 
was talking about you the other night, 
Mr. Ducaine.” 

I started. 

“Indeed ?” I answered. 

“Seemed to think,” he continued, 
“that things had been going a bit rough 
for you, losing those pupils after you'd 
been at the expense of taking the 
Grange, and all that, you know.” 

“It was rather bad luck,” I admitted, 
quietly. 

“T’ve been wondering,” he continued, 
with some diffidence, “whether you'd 
care for a bit of work in my office, just 
to carry you along till things looked up: 
Blanche, she was set upon it that I 
should ask you anyway. Of course, you 
being a college young gentleman might 
not care about it, but there’s times when 
any sort of a job is better than none, 
eh pe y 

“It is very kind of you, Mr. Moyat,” 
I answered, “and very kind of Miss 
Blanche to have thought of it. A week 
ago I shouldnt have hesitated. But 
within the last few days I have had a 
sort of offer. I don’t know whether it 
will come to anything, but it may. 
Might I leave it open for the present?” 

I think that Mr. Moyat was a little 
disappointed. He flicked the cob with 
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the whip, and looked straight ahead into 
the driving mist. 

“Just as you say,” he declared. “I 
ain’t particular in want of anyone, but 
I’m getting to find my own bookkeeping 
a bit hard, especially now that my eyes 
aint what they were. Of course it 
would only be a thirty bob a week job, 
but I suppose you'd live on that all right, 
unless you were thinking of getting mar- 
ried, eh?” 

I laughed derisively. 

“Married, Mr. Moyat!” I exclaimed. 
“Why, I'm next door to a pauper.” 

“There’s such a thing,” he remarked, 
thoughtfully, “if one’s a steady sort of 
chap, and means work, as picking up a 
girl with a bit of brass now and then.” 

“T can assure you, Mr. Moyat,” I said 
as coolly as possible, “that anything of 
that sort is out of the question so far 
as I am concerned. I should never 
dream of even thinking of getting mar- 
ried till I had a home of my own and 
an income.” 

He seemed about to say something, 
but checked himself. We drove on in 
silence till we came to a dark pile of 
buildings standing a little way back 
from the road. He moved his head 
towards it. 

“They tell me Braster Grange is took, 
after all,” he remarked. “Mr. Hulshaw 
told me so this morning.” 

I was very little interested, but was 
prepared to welcome any change in the 
conversation. 

“Do you know who is coming there?” 
I asked. 

“An American lady, I believe, name 
of Morson. I don’t know what 
strangers want coming to such a place, 
I’m sure.” 

I glanced involuntarily over my 
shoulder. Braster Grange was a long, 
grim pile of buildings, which had been 
unoccupied for many years. Between 
it and the sea was nothing but empty 
marshland. It was one of the bleakest 
spots along the coast—to the casual ob- 
server nothing but an arid waste of 
sands in the summer, a wilderness of 
desolation in the winter. Only those 
who have dwelt in those parts are able 
to feel the fascination of that great, 


empty land, a fascination potent enough, 
but of slow growth. Mr. Moyat’s re- 
mark was justified. 

We drove into his stable yard and 
clambered down. 

“You'll come in and have a bit of 
supper,” Mr. Moyat insisted. 

I hesitated. I felt that it would be 
wiser to refuse, but I was cold and wet, 
and the thought of my fireless room de- 
pressed me. So I was ushered into the 
long, low dining room, with its old hunt- 
ing prints and black oak furniture, and, 
best of all, with its huge log fire. Mrs. 
Moyat greeted me with her usual nega- 
tive courtesy. I do not think that I was 
a favorite of hers, but whatever her wel- 
come lacked in impressiveness Blanche’s 
made up for. She kept looking at me as 
though anxious that I should remember 
our common secret. More than once I 
was sorry that I had not let her speak. 

“You’ve had swell callers again,” she 
remarked, as we sat side by side at sup- 
per time. “A carriage from Rowchester 
was outside your door when I passed.” 

“Ah, he’s a good sort, is the duke,” 
Mr. Moyat declared, appreciatively. “A 
clever chap, too. Hes Ar in politics, 
and a first-class business man, chairman 
of the Great Southern Railway Com- ' 
pany, and on the board of several other 
city companies.” 

“T can’t see what the gentry want to 
meddle with such things at all for,” Mrs. 
Moyat said. “There's some as says as 
the duke’s lost more than he can afford 
by speculations.” 

“The duke’s a shrewd man,” Mr. 
Moyat declared. “It’s easy to talk.” 

“Tf he hasn’t lost money,’ Mrs. Moyat 
demanded, “why is Rowchester Castle 
let to that American millionaire? Why 
doesn’t he live there himself?” 

“Prefers the East Coast,” Mr. Moyat 
declared, cheerfully. “More bracing, 
and suits his constitution better.” 

“That is all very well,” Mrs. Moyat 
said, “but I can’t see that Rowchester is 
a fit country house for a nobleman, 
What do you think, Mr. Ducaine ?” 

I was more interested in the discus- 
sion than anxious to be drawn into it, so 
I returned an evasive reply. Mrs. 
Moyat nodded sympathetically. 
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“Of course,” she said, “you haven’t 
seen the house except from the road, 
but I’ve been over it many a time when 
Mrs. Felton was housekeeper and the 
duke didn’t come down so often, and I 
say that it’s a poor place for a duke.” 

“Well, well, mother, we won’t quarrel 
about it,’ Mr. Moyat declared, rising 
from the table. “I must just have a 
look at the mare. Do you look after 
Mr. Ducaine, Blanche.” 

To my annoyance the retreat of Mr. 
and Mrs. Moyat was evidently planned, 
and accelerated by a frown from their 
daughter. Blanche and I were left alone 
—whereupon I, too, rose to my feet. 

“T must be going,” I said, looking at 
the clock. $ 

Blanche only laughed, and bade me 
sit down by her side. 

“TIm so glad dad brought you in to- 
night,” she said. “Did he say anything 
to you?” 

“What about?” 

“Never mind,” she answered, archly. 
“Did he say anything at all?” 

“He remarked once or twice that it 
was a wet night,” I said. 

“Stupid!” she exclaimed. “You know 
what I mean.” 

“He did make me a very kind offer,” 
I admitted. 

She looked at me eagerly. 

“Well ?” 

“I told him that I am expecting an 
offer of work of some sort from the 
duke. Of course it may not come. In 
any case, it was very kind of Mr. 
Moyat.” 

She drew a little closer to me. 

“It was my idea,” she whispered. “I 
put it into his head.” 

“Then it was very kind of you, too,” 
I answered. 

She was apparently disappointed. We 
sat for several moments in silence. 
Then she looked around with an air of 
mystery, and whispered still more softly 
into my ear: 

“T haven’t said a word about that— 
to anybody.” 

“Thank you very much,” I answered. 
“I was quite sure that you wouldn’t, as 
you had promised.” 


Again there was silence. She looked 
at me with some return of that half fear- 
some curiosity which had first come into 
her eyes when I made my request. 

“Wasn’t the inquest horrid ?” she said. 
“Father says they were five hours de- 
ciding—and there’s old Joe Hassell; 
even now he won’t believe that—that— 
he came from the sea.” 

“It isn’t a pleasant subject,” I said, 
quietly. “Let us talk of something 
else.” 

She was swinging a very much beaded 
slipper backwards and forwards, and 
gazing at it thoughtfully. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I can’t 
help thinking of it sometimes. I sup- 
pose it is terribly wicked to keep any- 
thing back like that, isn’t it?” 

“If you feel that,” I answered, “you 
had better go and tell your father every- 
thing.” - 

She looked at me quickly. 

“Now you’re cross,’ she exclaimed. 
“I’m sure I don’t know why.” 

“I am not cross,” I said, “but I do not 
wish you to feel unhappy about it.” 

“I don’t mind that,” she answered, 
lifting her eyes to mine, “if it is better 
for you.” 

The door opened, and Mr. Moyat ap- 
peared. Blanche was obviously an- 
noyed, I was correspondingly relieved. 
I rose at once, and-took my leave. 

“Blanche got you to change your 
mind?” he said, looking at me closely. 

“Miss Moyat hasn't tried,” I an- 
swered, shaking him by the hand. “We 
were talking about something else.” 

Blanche pushed past her father and 
came to let me out. We stood for a 
moment at the open door. She pointed 
down the street. 

“Tt was just there he stopped me,” 
she said in a low tone. “He was very 
pale, and he had such a slow, strange 
voice, just like a foreigner. It was in 
the shadow of the market hall there. I 
wish I’d never seen him.” 

A note of real fear seemed to have 
crept into her voice. Her eyes were 
straining through the darkness. I 
forced a laugh as I lit my cigarette. 

“You mustn’t get fanciful,” I de- 
clared. “Men die every day, you know, 
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and I fancy that this one was on his 
last legs. Good-night.” 

Her lips parted as though in an an- 
swering greeting, but it was inaudible. 
As I looked round at the top of the 
street I saw her still standing there in 
the little flood of yellow light, gazing 
across towards the old market hall. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A WONDERFUL OFFER. 


On my little table lay the letter I ex- 
pected, large, square and white. I tore 
it open with trembling fingers. The 
handwriting was firm and yet delicate. 
I knew at once whose it was. 


“RowcHESTER, Tuesday. 
“Dear Mr. Ducaine: My father wishes 
me to say that he and Lord Chelsford will 
call upon you to-morrow morning, between 
ten and eleven o’clock. With best regards, 

I am, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“ANGELA HARBERLY.” 


The letter slipped from my hands 
onto the table. Lord Chelsford was a 
cabinet minister and a famous man. 
What could he have to do with any ap- 
pointment which the duke might offer 
me? I read the few words over and 
over again. 

The handwriting, the very faint per- 
fume which seemed to steal out-of the 
envelope, a moment’s swift retrospective 
thought, and my fancy had conjured 
her into actual life. She was there in 
the room with me, slim and shadowy, 
with her quiet voice and movements, 
and with that haunting, doubtful look in 
her dark eyes. What had she meant by 
that curious warning? What was the 
knowledge or the fear which inspired it? 
If one could only understand! : 

I sat down in my chair and tried to 
read, but the effort was useless. Di- 
rectly opposite to me was that black un- 
curtained window. Every time I looked 
up it seemed to become once more the 
frame for a white evil face. 

At last I could bear it no longer. I 
rose and left the house. 

I wandered capless across the marshes 
to where the wet seaweed lay strewn 


about, and the long waves came rolling 
shorewards; a wilderness now indeed of 
gray mists, of dark, silent tongues of 
sea-water cleaving the land. There was 
no wind—no other sound than the stead- 
fast, monotonous lapping of the waves 
upon the sands. 

Along that road he had come; the 
faintly burning light upon my table 
showed where he had pressed his face 
against the window. Then he had wan- 
dered on, past the storm-bent tree at 
the turn of the road pointing landwards. 
A few yards farther was the creek from 
which we had dragged him. 

The events of the night struggled to 
reconstruct themselves in my mind, and 
I fought against their slow coalescence. 
I did not wish to remember—to be- 
lieve: 

In my heart I felt that for some hid- 
den reason Ray was my friend. This 
visit of the duke’s, with whatever it 
might portend, was without doubt in- 
spired by him. And, on the other hand, 
there was the warning of Lady Angela, 
so earnestly expressed, so solemn, al- 
most sad. How could I see light 
through all these things? How could I 
hope to understand? 

The duke came punctually, spruce 
and debonair, a small rose in his but- 
tonhole, his wizened cheeks aglow with 
the smart of the stinging east wind. 

With him came Lord Chelsford, 
whose face and figure were familiar 
enough to me from the pages of the 
illustrated papers. Dark, spare and tall, 
he spoke seldom, but I felt all the while 
the merciless investigation of his search- 
ing eyes. 

The duke, on the other hand, seemed 
to have thrown aside some part of his 
customary reserve. He spoke at greater 
length and with more freedom than I 
had heard him. 

“You see, Mr. Ducaine,” he began, 
“I am not a man who makes idle 
promises. I am here to offer you em- 
ployment, if you are open to accept a 
post of some importance, and also, to be 
frank with you, of some danger.” 

“Tf I am qualified for the post, your 
grace,” I answered, “I shall be only too 
willing to do my best. But you must 
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excuse me if I express exactly what is 
in my mind. I am almost a stranger to 
you. I am a complete stranger to Lord 
Chelsford. How can you rely upon my 
trustworthiness? You must have so 
many young men to‘choose from who 
are personally known to you. Why do 
you come to me?” 

The duke smiled grimly. 

“In the first place,” he said, “we are 
only strangers from the personal point 
of view, which is possibly an advantage. 
I have in my pocket a close record of 
your days since you entered the univer- 
sity. I know those who have been your 
friends, your tastes, how you have spent 
your time. Don’t be foolish, young sir,” 
he added, sharply, as he saw the color 
rise in my cheeks; “you will have a trust 
reposed in you such as few men- have 
ever borne before. This prying into 
your life is from no motives of private 
curiosity. Wait until you hear the im- 
portance of the things which I am go- 
ing to say to you.” 

I was impressed into silence. 

The duke continued: 

“You have heard, my young friend,” 
he said, “of the committee of national 
defense ?” 

“I have read of it,” I answered. 

“Good! This committee has been 
formed and sanctioned by the war of- 
fice in consequence of the shocking 
revelations of inefficiency which came 
to light during the recent war. It oc- 
curred to the prime minister, as I dare 
say it did to most of the thinking men 
in the country, that if our unreadiness 
to take the offensive was so obvious, it 
was possible that our defensive precau- 
tions had also been neglected. A board 
was therefore formed to act independ- 
ently of all existing institutions, and 
composed chiefly of military and naval 
men. The commander-in-chief, Lord 
Chelsford, Col. Ray and myself are 
among the members. Our mandate 
is to keep our attention solely fixed upon 
the defenses of the country, to elaborate 
different schemes for repelling different 
methods of attack, and, in short, to make 
ourselves responsible to the country for 
the safety of the empire. Every harbor 
on the south and east coast is supposed 


to be known to us, évery yard of rail- 
way feeding the seaports from London, 
all the secret fortifications and places, 
south of London, capable of being held 
by inferior forces. The mobilization of 
troops to any one point has been gone. 
thoroughly into, and every possible 
movement and combination of the fleet. 
These are only a few of the things which 
have become our care, but they are suf- 
ficient for the purpose of illustration. 
The importance of this board must be 
apparent to you; also the importance of 
absolute secrecy as regards its doings 
and movements.” 

I was fascinated by the greatness of 
the subject. However, I answered him 
as quickly as possible, and emphatically. 

“The board,” the duke continued, “has 
been meeting in London. For the last 
few months we have had business of the 
utmost importance on hand. But on Jan- 
uary Ioth; that is, just six weeks ago, 
we came to a full stop. The comman- 
der-in-chief had no alternative but tem- 
porarily to dissolve the assembly. We 
found ourselves in a terrible and disas- 
trous position. Lord Ronald Matheson 
had been acting as secretary for us. We 
met always with locked doors, and the 
names of the twelve members of the 
board are the most honored in England. 
Yet twenty-four hours after our meet- 
ings a verbatim report of them, with full 
particulars of all our schemes, was in 
the hands of the French secret service.” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed, startled 
for the moment out of my respectful 
silence. 

The duke himself seemed affected by 
the revelation which he had made. He 
sat forward in his chair with puckered 
brows and bent head. His voice, which 
had been growing lower and lower, had 
sunk almost to a whisper. It seemed 
to me that he made a sign to Lord 
Chelsford to continue. Almost for the 
first time the man who had done little 
since his entrance save watch me, spoke. 

“My own political career, Mr. Du- 
caine,” he said, “has been a long one, 
but I have never before found myself 
confronted with such a situation. Even 
you can doubtless realize its effect. The 
whole good of our work is undone. If 
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we cannot recommence, and with dif- 
ferent results, I am afraid, as an Eng- 
‘lishman, to say what may happen. War 
between England and France to-day 
would be like a great game of chess be- 
tween two masters of equal strength— 
one having a secret knowledge of his 
opponent’s each ensuing move. You 
can guess what the end of that would 
be. Our only hope is at once to recon- 
struct our plans. We are hard at it now 
by day and by night, but the time has 
arrived when we can go no further 
without a meeting, and the actual com- 
mittal to paper and diagram of our new 
schemes. We have discussed the whole 
matter most carefully, and we have 
come to the following decision: We have 
reduced the number of the board by 
half, those who have resigned, with cer- 
tain exceptions, having done so by bal- 
lot. We have decided that instead of 
holding our meetings at the war office 
they shall take place down here at the 
duke’s house, and, so far as possible, 
secretly. Then, as regards the secretary- 
ship. No shadow of suspicion rests 
upon Lord Ronald any more than upon 
his predecessors; but, as you may have 
read in the newspapers, he has tem- 
porarily lost his reason owing to the 
shock, and has been obliged to go to a 
private home. We have decided to en- 
gage some one absolutely without po- 
litical connections, and whose detach- 
ment from political life must be com- 
plete. You have had a warm advocate 
in Col. Mostyn Ray, and, subject to 
some stringent and absolute conditions, 
I may say that we have decided to offer 
you the post.” 

I looked from one to the other. I 
have no doubt that I looked as bewil- 
dered as I felt. 

“I am a complete stranger to all of 
you,” I murmured. “I am not deserv- 
ing in any way of such a position.” 

Lord Chelsford smiled. 

“You underrate yourself, young 
man,” he said, dryly; “or your college 
professors have wandered from the 
truth. Still, your surprise is natural, I 
admit. I will explain a little further. 
Our choice is more limited than you 


might think. At least fifty names were 


proposed, all of them of young men of 
the highest character. Each one, how- 
ever, had some possibly doubtful rela- 
tive or association or custom in life. It 
is evident that there is treachery some- 
where in the very highest quarters. 
These young men were sure to be 
brought into contact with it. Now it 
was Ray’s idea to seek for some one 
wholly outside the diplomatic world, liv- 
ing in a spot remote from London, 
with as few friends as possible, who 
would have no sentimental objections to 
the surveillance of detectives. You ap- 
pear to us to be suitable.” 

“It is a wonderful offer!” I exclaimed. 

“In a sense it is,” Lord Chelsford 
continued. “The remuneration, of 
course, will be high, but the post itself 
may not be a permanency, and you will 
live all the time at high pressure. The 
duke will place a small house at your 
disposal, and it will be required that you 
form no new acquaintances without ref- 
erence to him, nor must you leave this 
place on any account without permis- 
sion. You will virtually be a prisoner, 
and if certain of my suspicions are cor- 
rect you may even find the post one of 
great physical danger. On the other 
hand, you will have a thousand a year 
salary, and a sum of five thousand 
pounds in two years’ time if all is well.” 

Excitement seemed to have steadied 
my nerves. I forgot all the minor 
tragedies which had been real enough 
things to face only a few hours ago. 
I spoke calmly and decisively. 

“T accept, Lord Chelsford,” I said. “I 
shall count my life a small thing, indeed, 
against my fidelity.” 

He drummed idly with his forefinger 
upon the table. His eyes were wander- 
ing around the room absently. His face 
was calm and expressionless. 

“Very well, then,” he said, “my busi- 
ness here is settled. I shall leave it with 
the duke to acquaint you with the prac- 
tical details of your work and our ar- 
rangement.” 

He rose to his feet. 
glanced at his watch. 

“You have only just time for the 
train,” he remarked. “The car shall 
take you there. I prefer to walk back, 


The duke 
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and I have something further to say to 
Mr. Ducaine.” 

Lord Chelsford took leave of me 
briefly, and the duke, after accompany- 
ing him outside, returned to his former 
seat. I ventured upon an incoherent at- 
tempt to express my gratitude, which he 
at once waved aside. He leaned over 
the table, and he fixed his eyes stead- 
fastly upon me. 

“I am able now,” he said, “to ask you 
a question postponed from the other 
day. It is concerning the man who was 
found dead in the creek.” 

His merciless eyes noted my start. 

“Ah!” he continued. “I can see that 
you know something. I have my sus- 
picions about this man. You can now 
understand my interest when I hear of 
strangers in the neighborhood. I do 
not believe that he was a derelict from 
the sea. Do you?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Am I right,” he said, “in presum- 
ing that you know he was not.” 

“I know that he was not,” I admitted. 

His fingers ceased their beating upon 
the table. His face became white and 
masklike. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“T know that he came through Bras- 
ter, and he asked for me. He looked in 
through the window of my cottage when 
Col. Ray was with me. I saw him no 
more after that until I found him dead.” 

“Ray left you after you had seen this 
man’s face at the window?” 

se Megie 

“The wounds about the man’s head 
and body. If he was not thrown up by 
the sea, can you explain them ?” 

“No,” I answered, with a shudder. 

“At the inquest it was not mentioned, 
I think, that he had been seen in the 
village?” 

“Tt was not,’ I admitted. “Most of 
the people were at Col. Ray’s lecture. 
He spoke to one girl, a Miss Moyat.” 

“She did not give evidence.” 

“I thought,” I said, in a low tone, 
“that she had better not.” 

“Did you hear anything after Ray 
left?” he asked, suddenly. 

I could have cried out, but my tongue 
seemed dry in my throat. 


“There was a sound,” I muttered, “I 
fancied that it was a cry. But I could 
not tell. The wind was blowing, and the 
sea and rain! No, I could not tell.” 

He rose up. 

“You appear,” he said, dryly, “to have 
discretion. Cultivate it! It is a great 
gift. I shall look for you at eleven 
o’clock in the morning. I am having a 
large house party this week, and among 
them will be our friends.” 

He left me without any further fare- 
well, and turned slowly homewards. 
When he reached the bend in the road 
he paused, and remained there for sev- 
eral moments motionless. His eyes were 
fixed upon the small creek. He seemed 
to be measuring the distance between 
it and the road. He was still lingering 
there when I closed the door. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TREACHERY, 


The sunlight was streaming through 
the window when at last my pen ceased 
to move. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
out in momentary amazement. Morn- 
ing had already broken across the sea. 
My green-shaded lamp was burning 
with a sickly light. The moon had 
turned pale and colorless while I sat at 
my desk. 

I stretched myself, and, lighting a 
cigarette, commenced to collect my pa- 
pers. Immediately a dark figure rose 
from a couch in the farther corner of 
the room and approached me. 

“Can I get you anything, sir?” 

I turned in my chair. The man- 
servant whom the duke had put in 
charge of the “Brand,” my present habi- 
tation, and who remained with me al- 
ways in the room while I worked, stood 
at my elbow. 

“T would like some coffee, Grooton,” 
I said. “I am going to walk up to the 
house with these papers, and I shall 
want a bath and some breakfast directly 
T get back.” 

“Very good, sir. It shall be ready.” 

I folded up the sheets and maps, and 
placing them in an oilskin case, tied 
them round my body under my waist- 
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coat. Then I withdrew all the car- 
tridges save one from the revolver which 
had lain all night within easy reach of 
my right hand, and slipped it into my 
pocket. 

“Coffee ready, Grooton ?’ 

“In one moment, sir.” 

I watched him bending over the stove, 
pale, dark-visaged, with the subdued 
manners and voice which mark the 
aristocracy of servitude. My employer’s 
confidence in him must be immense, for 
while he watched over me I was prac- 
tically,in his power. 

“Have you been long with the duke, 
Grooton?” I asked him. 

“Twenty-one years, sir. I left his 
grace to go to Lord Chelsford, who 
found me some work in London.” 

“Secret service work, wasn’t it, Groo- 
ton?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Interesting ?” 

“Some ‘parts of it very interesting, 


” 


$ 


sir 

I nodded, and drank my coffee. Groo- 
ton was watching me with an air of re- 
spectful interest. 

“You will pardon my remarking it, 
sir, but I hope you will try and get 
some sleep during the day. You are 
very pale this morning, sir.” 


I looked at the glass, and was star- ` 


tled at my own reflection. This was 
only my third day, and the responsibili- 
ties of my work were heavy upon me. 
My cheeks were sunken and there were 
black rings around my eyes. 

“I will lie down when I come back, 
Grooton,” I answered. 

Outside, the fresh morning wind 
came like a sudden sweet tonic to my 
jaded nerves. I paused for a moment 
to face bareheaded the rush of it from 
the sea. As I stood there, drinking it 
in, I became suddenly aware of light, 
approaching footsteps. Some one was 
coming towards the cottage from the 
park. 

I did not immediately turn my head, 
but every nerve in my body seemed to 
stiffen into quivering curiosity. The 
pathway was a private one leading from 
the house only to the “Brand,” and 
down the cliff to Braster. It was barely 


seven o'clock, and the footsteps were no 
laboring man’s. I think that I knew 
very well who it was that came so softly 
down the cone-strewn path. 

We faced one another with little of 
the mask of surprise. She came like a 
shadow, flitting between the slender tree 
trunks out into the sunshine, where for 
a moment she seemed wan and white. 
Her dark eyes flashed a greeting at me. 
I stood, cap in hand, before her. It was 
the first time we had met since I had 
taken up my abode at the “Brand.” 

“Good-morning, Mr. Ducaine,” she 
said: “You need not look at me as 
though I were a ghost. I always walk 
before breakfast in the country.” 

“There is no better time,” I answered. 

“You look as though you had been up 
all night,” she remarked. 

“T had work to finish,” I told her. 

She nodded. 

“So you would have none of my ad- 
vice, Mr. Secretary,” she said, softly, 
coming a little nearer to me. “You are 
already installed.” 

“Already at work,” I asserted. 

She glanced towards the “Brand.” 

“T hope that you are comfortable,” 
she said. “A couple of hours is short 
notice in which to make a place hab- 
itable.” 

“Grooton is a magician,” I told her. 
“He has arranged everything.” 

“He is a wonderful servant,” she said, 
thoughtfully. 

A white-winged bird floated over our 
heads, and drifted away skywards. She 
followed it with her eyes. 

“You wonder at secing me so early,” 
she murmured. “Don’t you think, that 
it is worth while? Nothing ever seems 
so sweet as this first morning breeze.” 

I bowed gravely. She was standing 
bareheaded now at the edge of the cliff, 
watching the flight of the bird. It was 
delightful to see the faint pink come 
back to her cheeks with the sting of the 
salt wind. Nevertheless, I had an idea 
in my mind that it was not wholly for 
her health’s sake that Lady Angela 
walked abroad so early. 

“Tell me,” she said, presently, “have 
you had a visitor this morning ?” 

“What, at this hour?” I exclaimed. 
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“There are other early risers besides 
you and me,” she said. “The spinney 
gate was open, so some one has passed 
through.” 

I shook my head. 

“T have not seen or heard a soul,” I 
told her. “I have just finished some 
work, and I am on my way up to the 
house with it.” 

“You really mean it?” she persisted. 

“OF course I do,” I answered her. 
“Grooton is the only person I have 
spoken to for at least nine hours. Why 
do you ask?” 

She hesitated. 

“My window looks this way,” she 
said, ‘‘and I fancied that I saw some 
one cross the park while I was dressing. 
The spinney gate was certainly open.” 

“Then I fancy that it has been open 
all night,” I declared, “for, to the best 
of my belief, no one has passed through 
it save yourself. May I walk with you 
back to the house, Lady Angela? 
There is something which I should very 
much like to ask you.” 

She replaced her hat, which she had 
been carrying in her hand. I stood 
watching her deft white fingers flashing 
among the thick, silky coils of her hair. 
The extreme slimness of her figure 
seemed accentuated by her backward 
poise. Yet perhaps I had never before 
properly appreciated its perfect grace- 
fulness. 

“I was going farther along the cliffs,” 
she said, “but I will walk some of the 
way back with you. One minute.” 

She stood on the extreme edge, and, 
shading her eyes with her hand, she 
looked up and down the broad expanse 
of sand—a great, untenanted wilderness. 
I wondered for whom or what she was 
looking, but I asked no question. Ina 
few moments she rejoined me, and we 
turned inland. 

“Well,” she said, “what is it that you 
wish to say?” 

“Lady Angela,’ I began, “a few 
weeks ago there was no one whose pros- 
pects were less hopeful than mine. 
Thanks to your father and Col. Ray all 
that is changed. To-day I have a posi- 
tion I am proud of, and important work. 
Yet I cannot help always remembering 


this: I am holding a post .which you 
warned me against accepting.” 
“Well?” 


“I am very curious,” I said. “I have 
never understood your warning. I be- 
lieve that you were in earnest. Was it 


that you believed me incapable or un- 
truthworthy, or z 

“You appear to me,” she murmured, 
“to be rather a curious person.” 

I bent forward and looked into her 
face. There was in her wonderful eyes 
a glint of laughter which became her 
well. She walked with slow, graceful 
ease, her hands behind her, her head al- 


most on a level with my own. I found 
myself studying her with a new 
pleasure. 


Then our eyes met, and I looked 
away, momentarily confused. Was it 
my fancy, or was there a certain meas- 
ure of rebuke in her cool surprise, a 
faint indication of her desire that I 
should remember that she was the Lady 
Angela Harberly, and I her father’s 
secretary ? 

I bit my lip. She should not catch me 
offending again, I determined. 

“You must forgive me,” I said, 
stiffly, “but your warning seemed a lit- 
tle singular. If you do not choose to 
gratify my curiosity, it is of no conse- 
quence.” 

“Since you disregarded it,” she re- 
marked, lifting her dress from the dew- 
laden grass onto which we had emerged, 
“it does not matter, does it? Only you 
are very young, and you know little of 
the world. Lord Ronald was your 
predecessor, and he is in a lunatic 
asylum. No one knows what lies be- 
hind certain unfortunate things which 
have happened during the last months. 
There is a mystery which is as yet un- 
solved.” 

I smiled. 

“In your heart you are thinking,” I 
said, “that such an unsophisticated per- 
son as myself will be an easy prey to 
whatever snares may be laid for me. Is 
it not so?” 

She looked at me with uplifted eye- 
brows. 


“Others of more experience have 
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been worsted,” she remarked, calmly. 
“Why not you?” 

“Tf that is a serious question,” I said, 
“I will answer it. Perhaps my very 
inexperience will be my best friend.” 

INGE” 

“Those before me,’ I continued, 
“have thought that they knew whom 
to trust. I, knowing no one, shall trust 
no one.” 

“Not even me?” she asked, half turn- 
ing her head towards me. 

“Not even you,” I answered, firmly. 

A man’s figure suddenly appeared on 
the left. I looked at him puzzled, won- 
dering whence he had come. 

“Here is your good friend, Col. Mos- 
tyn Ray,” she remarked, with a note of 
banter in her tone. “What about him?” 

“Not even Col. Mostyn Ray,” I an- 
swered. “The notes which I take with 
me from each meeting are to be read 
over from my elaboration at the next. 
Nobody is permitted to hold a pen or to 
make a note while they are being read. 
Afterwards, I have your father’s prom- 
ise, that not even he will ask for even a 
cursory glance at them. I deliver them 
sealed to Lord Chelsford.” 

Ray came up to us. His dark eye- 
brows were drawn close together, and I 
noticed that his boots were clogged with 
sand. He had the appearance of a man 
who had been walking far and fast. 

“You keep up your good habits, Lady 
Angela,” he said, raising his cap. 

“Tt is my only good one, so I am loath 
to let it go,’ she answered. “If you 
were as gallant as you appear to be ener- 
getic,” she added, glancing at his boots, 
“you would have stopped when I called 
after you, and taken me for a walk.” 

His eyes shot dark lightnings at her. 

“T did not hear you call,” he said. 

“You had the appearance of a man 
who intended to hear nothing and see 
nothing,” she remarked, coolly. “Never 
mind! There will be no breakfast for 
an hour vet. You shall take me on to 
Braster Hill. Come!” 

They left me at a turn in the path. I 
saw their heads close together in earnest 
conversation. I went on towards the 
house. 

I entered by the back, and made my 


way across the great hall, which was 
still invaded by domestics with brushes 
and brooms. Taking a small key from 
my watch chain, I unfastened the door 
of a room almost behind the staircase, 
and pushed it open. The curtains were 
drawn, and the room itself, therefore, 
almost in darkness. I carefully locked 
myself in, and turned up the electric 
light. 

The apartment was a small one, and 
contained only a few pieces of heavy, 
antique furniture. Behind the curtains 
were iron shutters. In one corner was 
a strong safe. I walked to it, and for 
the first time I permitted myself to think 
of the combination word. Slowly I 
fitted it together, and the great door 
swung open. 

There were several padlocked dis- 
patch boxes, and, on a shelf above, a 
bundle of folded papers. I took this 
bundle carefully out, and laid it on the 
table before me. I was on the point of 
undoing the red tape with which it was 
tied, when my fingers became suddenly 
rigid. I stared at the packet with wide- 
open eyes. I felt my breath come short 
and my brain reeling. The papers were 
there sure enough, but it was not at 
them that I was looking. It was the 
double knot in the pink tape which fas- 
cinated me. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN EXPRESSION OF CONFIDENCE. 


I have no exact recollection of how 
long I spent in that little room. After 
a while I closed the door of the safe, 
and reset the combination lock with 
trembling fingers. Then I searched all 
round, but could find no traces of any 
recent intruder. I undid the heavy 
shutters, and let in a stream of sun- 
shine. 

Outside, Ray and Lady Angela were 
strolling up ‘and down the terrace. I 
watched the latter with fascinated eyes. 
It was from her that this strange warn- 
ing had come to me, this warning which 
as vet was only imperfectly explained. 
What did she know? ‘Whom did she 
suspect? Was it possible that she, a 
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mere child, had even the glimmering of 
a suspicion as to the truth? 

My eyes followed her every move- 
ment. 
some grace to which her young limbs 
and breeding entitled her, her head ele- 
gantly poised on her slender neck, her 
face mostly turned towards her compan- 
ion, to whom she was talking earnestly. 

Even at this distance I seemed to 
catch the inspiring flash of her dark 
eyes, to follow the. words which fell 
from her lips so gravely. 

And as I watched a new idea came 
to me. I turned slowly away, and went 
in search of the duke. 

I found him sitting fully dressed in 
an anteroom leading from his bedroom, 
with a great pile of letters before him, 
and an empty post bag. He was leaning 
forward, his elbow upon the table, his 
head resting upon his right hand. 

Engrossed as I was with my own ter- 
rible discovery, I was yet powerfully 
impressed by his unfamiliar appearance. 

In the clear light which came flood- 
ing in through the north window he 
seemed to me older, and his face more 
deeply lined, than any of my previous 
impressions of him had suggested. His 
eyes were fixed upon the mass of corre- 
spondence before him, most of which 
was as yet unopened, and his expression 
was one of absolute aversion. 

At my entrance he looked up in- 
quiringly. 

“What do you. want, Ducaine?” he 
asked. 

“T am sorry to have disturbed your 
grace,” I answered. “I have come to 
place my resignation in your hands.” 

His face was expressive enough in its 
frowning contempt, but he said nothing 
for a moment, during which his eyes 
met mine mereilessly. 

“So you find the work too hard, eh?” 
he asked. 

“The work is just what I should have 
chosen, your grace,’ I answered. “I 
like hard work, and I expected it. The 
trouble is that I have succeeded no bet- 
ter than Lord Ronald.” 

My words were evidently a shock to 
him. He half opened his lips, but closed 


She walked with all the light-. 


them again. I saw the hand which he 
raised to his forehead shake. 

“What do you mean, Ducaine? Speak 
out, man.” 

“The safe in the study has been 
opened during the night,” I said. “Our 
map of the secret fortifications on the 
Surrey downs and plans for a camp at 
Guildford have been examined.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“T tied the red tape round them in a 
peculiar way. It has been undone and 
retied. The papers have been put back 
in a different order.” 

The duke was without doubt agitated. 
He rose from his chair and paced the 
room restlessly. 

“You are sure of what you say, Du- 
caine?” he demanded, turning, and 
facing me suddenly. 

“Absolutely sure, your grace,” I an- 
swered. 

He turned away from me. 

“In my own house, under my own 
roof,” I heard him mutter. “Good 
God!” 

I had scarcely believed him capable 
of so much feeling. When he resumed 


“his seat and former attitude I could see 


that his face was almost gray. 

“This is terrible news,” he said. “I 
am not at all sure, though, Mr. Ducaine, 
that any blame can attach itself to you.” 

“Your grace,” I answered, “there 
were three men only who knew the 
secret of that combination. One is your- 
self, another Col. Ray, the third myself. 
I set the lock last night. I opened it 
this morning. I ask you, in the name of 
common sense, upon whom the blame is 
likely to fall? If I remain this will hap- 
pen again. I cannot escape suspicion. 
It is not reasonable.” 

“The word was a common one,” the 
duke said, half to himself. “Some one 
may have guessed it.” 

“Your grace,” I said, “is it likely that 
anyone would admit the possibility of 
such a thing?” 

“Tt may have been overheard.” 

“It has never been spoken,” I re- 
minded him. “It was written down, 
glanced at by all of us, and destroyed.” 

The duke nodded. 

“You are right,” he admitted. “The 
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inference is positive enough. The safe 
has been opened between the hours of 
ten at night and seven o'clock this 
morning by z 

“By either myself, Col. Ray, or your 
grace,” I said. 

“I am not sure that I am prepared to 
admit that,” the duke objected, quietly. 

“It is inevitable!” I declared. 

“Only the very young use that word,” 
the duke said, dryly. 

“T spoke only of what others must 
say,” I answered. 

“It is a cul de sac, I admit,” the duke 
said. ‘Nevertheless, Mr. Ducaine, I 
am not prepared without consideration 
to accept your resignation. I cannot 
see that our position would be improved 
in any way, and in my own mind I may 
add that I hold you absolved from sus- 
picion.” 

I held myself a little more upright. 
The duke spoke without enthusiasm, but 
with conviction. 

“Your grace is very kind,” I an- 
swered, gratefully, “but there are the 
others. They know nothing of me. It 
is inevitable that I should become an 
object of suspicion to them.” 

The duke looked thoughtfully for 
several moments at the table before him. 
Then he looked up at me. 

“Ducaine,” he said, “I will tell you 
what I propose. You have done your 
duty in reporting this thing to me. Your 
duty ends there—mine begins. The re- 
sponsibility, therefore, for our future 
course of action remains with me. You, 
I presume, are prepared to admit this.” 

“Certainly, your grace,” I answered. 

“I see no useful purpose to be 
gained,” the duke continued, “in spread- 
ing this thing about. I believe that we 
shall do better by keeping our own 
counsel. You and I can work secretly 
in the matter. I may have some sug- 
gestions to make when I have consid- 
ered it more fully; but for the present 
I propose that we treat the matter as a 
hallucination of yours. We shall hear 
in due course if this stolen information 
goes across the water. If it does—well, 
we shall know how to act.” 

“You mean this?” I asked, breath- 
lessly. “Forgive me, your grace, but it 


means so much to me. You believe that 
we are justified ?” 

“Why not?” the duke asked, coldly. 
“It is I who am your employer. It is I 
who am responsible to the country for. 
these things. You are responsible only 
to me. I choose that you remain. I 
choose that you speak of this matter 
only when I bid you speak.” 

To me it was relief immeasurable. 
The duke’s manner was precise, even 
cold. Yet I felt that he believed in me. 
I scarcely doubted but that he had sus- 
picions of his own. I, at any rate, was 
not involved in them. I could have 
wrung him by the hand but for the in- 
appropriateness of such a proceeding. 

So far as he was concerned, I could 
sce that the matter was already done 
with. His attention was beginning to 
wander to the mass of letters before 
him. 

“Would you allow me to help your 
grace with your correspondence,” I sug- 
gested. “I have no work at present.” 

The duke shook his head impatiently. 

“T thank you,” he said. “My man of 
business will be here this morning, and 
he will attend to them. I will not detain 
you, Mr. Ducaine.” 3 

I turned to leave the room, but found 
myself face to face with a young man in 
the act of entering it. 

“Blenavon!” the duke exclaimed. 

“How are you, sir?” the newcomer 
answered. “Sorry I didn’t arrive in 
time to see you last night. We motored 
from King’s Lynn, and the whole of 
this respectable household was in beck” 

I knew at once who he was. The 
duke looked towards me. 

“Ducaine,” he said, “this is my son, 
Lord Blenavon.” 

Lord Blenavon’s smile was evidently 
meant to be friendly, but his expression 
belied it. He was slightly taller than 
his father, and his cast of features was 
altogether different. His cheeks were 
pale, almost sunken, his eyes were too 
close together, and they had the dim- 
ness of the roué or the habitual dys- 
peptic. His lips were too full, his chin 
too receding, and he was almost bald. 

“How are you, Mr. Ducaine?”’ he 
said. “Awful hour to be out. of bed, 
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isn’t it? and all for the slaying of a few 
fat and innocent birds. Let me see, 
wasn’t I at Magdalen with you?” 

“I came up in your last year,” I re- 
minded him. 

“Ah, yes, I remember,” he drawled. 
“Terrible close worker you were, too. 
Are you breakfasting downstairs, sir?” 

“I think that I had better,” the duke 
said. “I suppose you brought some 
men with you?” 

“Half a dozen,’ Lord Blenavon an- 
swered, “including his royal highness.” 

The duke thrust all his letters into his 
drawer, and locked them up with a lit- 
tle exclamation of relief. 

“T will come down with you,” he said. 
“Mr. Ducaine, you will join us.” 

I would have excused myself, for in- 
deed I was weary, and the thought of a 
bath and rest at home was more at- 
tractive. But the duke had a way of 
expressing his wishes in a manner which 
it was scarcely possible to mistake, and 
I gathered that he desired me to accept 
his invitation. We all descended the 
stairs together. 


CHAPTER XI. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS. 


The long dining room was almost 
filled with a troop of guests who had 
arrived on the previous day. Most of 
the men were gathered round the huge 
sideboard, on which was a formidable 
array of silver-covered hot-water dishes. 
Places were laid along the flower- 
decked table for thirty or forty. I stood 
apart for a few moments while the duke 
was greeting some of his guests. Ray, 
who was sitting alone, motioned me to a 
place by him. 

“Come and sit here, Ducaine,’’ he 
said; “that is,” he added, with a sudden 
sarcastic gleam in his dark eyes, “unless 
you still have what the novelists call an 
unconquerable antipathy to me. I don’t 
want to rob you of your appetite.” 

“I did not expect to see you down 
here again so soon, Col. Ray,” I an- 
swered, gravely. “I congratulate you 
upon your nerves.” 

Ray laughed softly to himself. 


“You would have me go shuddering 
past the fatal spot, I suppose, with shak- 
ing knees and averted head, eh? On the 
contrary, I have been down on the sands 
formore than an hour this morning, and 
have returned with an excellent ap- 
petite.” 

I looked at him curiously. 

“T saw you returning,” I said. “Your 
boots looked as though you had been 
wading in the wet sand. You were not 
there without a purpose.” 

“I was not,” he admitted. “I seldom 
do anything without a purpose.” 

For a moment he abandoned the sub- 
ject. He proceeded calmly with his 
breakfast, and addressed a few remarks 
to a man across the table, a man with 
short cropped hair and beard, and a 
shooting dress of somber black. 

“You are quite right,” he said, turn- 
ing towards me suddenly. “I had a 
purpose in going there. I thought that 
the gentleman whose untimely fate has 
enlisted your sympathies. might have 
dropped something which would have 
been useful to me.” 

For the moment I forgot this man’s 
kindness to me. I looked at him with a 
shudder. 

“Tf you are in earnest,” I said, “I trust 
that you were unsuccessful.” 

I fancied there was that in his glance 
which suggested the St. Bernard look- 
ing down on the terrier, and I chafed 
at it. 

“Tt would have been better for you,” 
he said, grimly, “had my search met 
with better result.” 

“For me?” I repeated. 

“For you! Yes! The man came to 
see you. If he had been alive you might 
have been in his toils by now. He was 
a very cunning person, and those who 
sent him were devils.” 

“How do you know these things?” I 
asked, amazed. 

“From the letters which I ripped 
from his coat,” he answered. 

“He came to Braster to see me, then?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Precisely.” 

“And the letters which you took from 
him—were they addressed to me?” 

“They were.” 
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I was getting angry. 

“T think,” I said, “you will admit that 
I have a right to them.” 

“Not a shadow of a doubt of it,” he 
answered. “In fact, it was so obvious 
that I destroyed them.” 

“Destroyed my letters!” 

“Precisely! I chose that course 
rather than allow them to fall into your 
hands.” 

“You admit, then,” I said, 
had a right to them?” 

“Indubitably. But they do not exist.” 

“You read them, without doubt. You 
can acquaint me with their contents.” 

~ “Some day,” he said, “I probably 
shall. But not yet. Believe me or not, 
as you choose, but there are certain posi- 
tions in which ignorance is the only pos- 
sible safe state. You are in such a posi- 
tion at the present moment.” 

“Are you,” I asked, “my moral 
guardian ?” 

“I have, at least,” he said, “incurred 
certain responsibilities on your behalf. 
You could no longer hold your present 
post and be in communication with the 
sender of those letters.” 

My anger died away despite myself. 
The man’s strength and honesty of pur- 
pose were things which I could not bring 
myself to doubt. I continued my break- 
fast in silence. 

“By the by,” he remarked, presently, 
“you, too, my young friend, were out 
early this morning.” 

“T was writing all night,” I answered. 
“I had documents to put in the safe.” 

He shot a quick, searching glance at 
me. 

“You have been to the safe this morn- 
ing, then?” 

I answered him with a composure at 
which I inwardly marveled. 

“Certainly! It was the object of my 
coming here.” 

“You entered the room with the duke. 
Was he in the study at that hour?” 

“No, I went upstairs to-him. I had 
a question to ask.” 

“And you have met Lord Blenavon? 
What do you think of him?” 

“We were at Magdalen together for 
a term,” I answered. “He was good 
enough to remember me.” 


“thate 


Ray smiled, but he did not speak an- 
other word to me all the breakfast time. 
Once I made a remark to him, and his 
reply was curt, almost rude. I left the 
room a few minutes afterwards, and 
came face to face in the hall with Lady 
Angela. 

“I am „glad, Mr. Ducaine,” she re- 
marked, “that your early morning la- 
bors have given you an appetite. You 
have been in to breakfast, have you 
not?” 

“Your father was good enough to in- 
sist upon it,” I answered. 

“You have seen him 
morning, then?” 

“For a few minutes only,” I ex- 
plained. “I went up to his room.” 

“T trust so far that everything is go- 
ing on satisfactorily?” she inquired, 
raising her eyes to mine. 

I did not answer her at once. I was 
engaged in marveling at the wonderful 
pallor of her cheeks. 

“So far as I am concerned, I think 
so,” I said. “Forgive me, Lady An- 
gela,” I added, “but I think that you 
must have walked too far this morning. 
You are very pale.” 

“I am tired,” she admitted. 

There was a lounge close at hand. 
She moved slowly towards it, and sat 
down. There was no spoken invitation, 
but I understood that I was permitted 
to remain with her. 

“Do you know,” she said, looking 
round to make sure that we were alone, 
“T dread these meetings of the council. 
I have always the feeling that something 
terrible will happen. I knew Lord Ron- 
ald very well, and his mother was one of 
my dearest friends. I am sure that he 
was perfectly innocent. And to-day he 
is ina madhouse. They say that he will 
never recover.” 

I did not wish to speak about these 
things, even with Lady Angela. I tried 
to lead the conversation into other chan- 
nels, but she absolutely ignored my at- 
tempt. 

“There is something about it all so 
grimly mysterious,” she said. “It seems 
almost as though there must be a traitor, 
if not in the council itself, in some 
special and privileged position.” 


already this 
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She looked up at me as though asking 
for confirmation of her views. 
my head. 

“Lady Angela,” I said, “would you 
mind if I abstained from expressing any 
opinion at all? It is a subject which I 
feel it is scarcely right for me to dis- 
cuss.” 

She looked at me with wide-open 
eyes, a dash of insolence mingled with 
her surprise. I do not know what she 
was about to say, for at that moment 
the young man with the somber shoot- 
ing suit and closely cropped hair paused 
for a moment on his way out of the 
breakfast room. He glanced at me, 
and I received a brief impression of an 
unwholesome-looking person with pro- 
tuberant eyeballs, thin lashes and super- 
cilious mouth. 

“I trust that the day’s entertainment 
will include something more than a 
glimpse of Lady Angela,” he said, with 
a low bow. 

She raised her eyes. It seemed to me, 
who was watching her closely, that she 


shrank a little back in her seat. I was 
sure that she shared my instinctive 
dislike of the man. 

“I think not,’ she said. “Perhaps 


you are expecting me to come down 
with the lunch and compliment you all 
upon your prowess.” 

“It would be delightful!’ he mur- 
mured. 

She shook her head. 

“There are too many of you, and I 
am too few,’ she said, lightly. “Be- 
sides, shooting is one of the few sports 
with which I have no sympathy at all. I 
shall try and get somewhere away from 
the sound of your guns.” 

“I myself,” he said, “am not what you 
call a devotee of the sport. I wonder if 
part of the day one might play truant. 
Would Lady Angela take pity upon an 
unentertained guest?” 

“T should find it a shocking nuisance,” 
she said, coolly. “Besides, it would not 
be allowed. You will find that when 
my father has once marshalled you, es- 
cape is a thing not to be dreamed of. 
Everyone says that he is a perfect mar- 
tinet where a day’s shooting is con- 
cerned.” 


I shook 


He smiled enigmatically. 

“We shall see,’ he remarked, as he 
turned away. 

Lady Angela watched him disappear. 

“Do you know who that is?” she 
asked me. 

I shook my head. 

“Some one French, very French,” 1 
remarked. 

“He should be,” she remarked. “That 
is Prince Henri de Malors. He repre- 
sents the hopes of the Royalists in 
France.” 

“Tt is very interesting,’ I murmured. 
“May I ask is he an old family friend?” 

“Our families have been connected by 
marriage,” she answered. “He and 
Blenavon saw a great deal of one an- 
other in Paris, very much to the disad- 
vantage of my brother, I should think. 
I believe that there was some trouble at 
the foreign office about it.” 

“It is very interesting,” I repeated. 

“Blenavon was very foolish,” she de- 
clared. “It was obviously a most indis- 
creet friendship for him, and Paris was 
his first appointment. But I must go 
and speak to some of these people.” 

She rose and left me a little abruptly. 
I escaped by one of the side entrances, 
and hurried back to my cottage. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN ACCIDENT. 


The prince accepted my most com- 
fortable easy-chair with an air of grace- 
ful condescension. Lady Angela had 
already seated herself. It was late in 
the afternoon, and Grooton was busy in 
the room behind, preparing my tea. 

“The prince did not care to shoot to- 
day,” Lady Angela explained, “and I 
have been showing him the neighbor- 
hood. Incidentally, I am dying for 
some tea, and the prince has smoked all 
his cigarettes.” 

The prince raised his hand in polite 
expostulation, but he accepted a cigarette 
with a little sigh of relief. 

“You have found a very lonely spot 
for your dwelling house, Mr. Ducaine,” 
he said. “You English are so fond of 
solitude.” 
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“It suits me very well,” I answered, 
“for just now I have a great deal of 
work to do. I am safely away from all 
distractions here.” 

Lady Angela smiled at me. 

“Not quite so safe, perhaps, Mr. Du- 
caine, as you fondly imagined,” she re- 
marked. “I am afraid that we disturbed 
you. You look awfully busy.” 

She glanced towards my writing ta- 
ble. It was covered with papers, and 
a map of the southern counties leaned 
up against the wall. The prince also 
was glancing curiously În the same di- 
rection. 

“I have finished my work for the 
day,” I said, rising. “If you will Eper 
mit me, I will put it away.” 

Grooton brought in tea. The prince 
was politely curious as to the subject- 
matter of those closely written sheets of 
paper. 

“You are perhaps interested in litera- 
ture, Mr. Ducaine,” he remarked. 

“TImmensely,” I answered, waving 
my hand towards my bookshelves. 

“But you yourselfi—you no doubt 
write?” 

“Oh, one tries,” I answered, pouring 
out the tea. 

“It may be permitted, then, to wish 
you success,” he remarked, dryly. 

“You are very good,” I answered. 

Lady Angela calmly interposed. The 
prince ate buttered toast and drank tea 
with a bland affectation of enjoyment. 
They rose almost immediately after- 
wards. 

“You are coming up to the house this 
evening, Mr. Ducaine?” Lady Angela 
asked. 

“T am due there now,” I answered. 
“Tf you will allow me, I will walk back 
with you.” 

The prince touched my arm as Lady 
Angela passed out before us. 

“T am anxious, Mr. Ducaine,” he said, 
looking me in the face, “for a few min- 
utes’ private conversation with you. I 
shall perhaps be fortunate enough to 
find you at home to-morrow.” 

He did not wait for my answer, for 
Lady Angela looked back, and he has- 
tened to her side. He seemed in no 
hurry, however, to leave the place. The 


evening was cloudy and unusually dark. 
A north wind was tearing through the 
grove of stunted firs, and the roar of the 
incoming sea filled the air with muffled 
thunder. The prince looked about him 
with a little grimace. 

“Tt is indeed a lonely spot,” he re- 
marked. “One can imagine anything 
happening here. Did I not hear of a 
tragedy only the other day—a man 
found dead?” 

“If you have a taste for horrors, 
prince,” I remarked, “you can see the 
spot from the edge of the cliff here.” 

The prince moved eagerly forward. 

“I disclaim all such weakness,” he 
said, “but the little account which I 
read, or did some one tell me of it?— 
ah, I forget; but it interested me.” 

I pointed downwards to where the 
creek-riven marshes merged into the 
sands. 

“It was there—a little to the left of 
the white palings,” I said. “The man 
was supposed to have been cast up from 
the sea.” 

He measured the distance with his 
eye. I anticipated his remark. 

“The tide is only halfway up now,” I 
said, “and on that particular night there 
was a terrible gale.” 

“Nevertheless,” he murmured, half to _ 
himself, “it is a long way? Was the 
man what you call identified, Mr. Du- 
caine?” 

“No pe 

“There were no letters or papers 
found upon him?” 

“None.” 

The prince looked at me sharply. 

“That,” he said, softly, “was strange. 
Does it not suggest to you that he may 
have been robbed ?” 

“I had not thought of it,” I answered. 
“The verdict, I believe, was simply 
found drowned.” 

“Found drowned,” the prince re- 
peated. “Ah! found drowned. By the 
by,” he added, suddenly, “who did find 
him?” 

“I did,” I said, coolly. 

“You?” The prince peered at me 
closely through the dim light. “That,” 
he said, reflectively, “is interesting.” 

“You find it so interesting,” I re- 
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marked, “that perhaps you could help 
to solve the question of the man’s 
identity.” 

He seemed startled. 
“TP” he exclaimed. 
should you think that?” 

I turned to join Lady Angela. 
did not immediately follow. 

“Why did you bring him?” I asked 
her, softly. “You had some reason.” 

“He was making inquiries about you,’ 
she answered, “secretly and openly. I 
thought you ought to know, and I could 
think of no other way of putting you on 
your guard.” 

“The Prince of Malors!’ I mur- 
mured. “He surely would not stoop to 
play the spy.” 

She was silent, and moved a step or 
two farther away from the spot where 
he still stood as though absorbed. His 
angular figure was clearly defined 
through the twilight against the empty 
background of space. He was on the 
very verge of the cliff, almost looking 
over. 

“T know very little about him myself,” 
she said, hurriedly, “but I have heard 
the others talk, Lord Chelsford espe- 
cially. He ig a man, they say, with a 
twofold reputation. He has played a 
great part in the world of pleasure, al- 
most a theatrical part; but, you know, 
the French people like that.” 

“Tt is true,” I murmured. “They love 
their heroes decked in tinsel.” 

She nodded. 

“They say that it is part of a pose, 
and that he has serious political ambi- 
tions. He contemplates always some 
great scheme which shall make him the 
idol, if only for a day, of the French 
mob. A day would be sufficient, for he 
would strike while—prince, be careful,” 
she called out. “Ah!” 

We heard a shrill cry, and we saw. the 
prince sway on the verge of the cliff. 
He threw up his arms and clutched 
wildly at the air, but he was too late to 
save himself. We saw the ground 
crumble beneath his feet, and with a sec- 
ond cry of despair he disappeared. 

Grooton, Lady Angela and I reached 
the edge of the cliff at about the same 
moment. We peered over in breathless 


“But, no. Why 
He 


sd 


anxiety. Lady Angela clutched my 
arm, and for a moment I did not in the 
least care what had happened to the 
prince. 

“Don’t be frightened,” I whispered. 
“The descent is not by any means sheer. 
He can’t possibly have got to the bot- 
tom. I will clamber down and look for 
him.” 

She shuddered. ; 

“Oh, you mustn’t,” she exclaimed. 
“It is not safe. How terrible it looks 
down there!” 

I raised my voice and shouted. Al- 
most immediately there came an answer. 

“T am here, my friends, in the middle 
of a bush. I dare not move. It is so 
dark I cannot see,where to put my foot. 
Can you lower me a lantern, and I will 
see if I can climb up?” 

Grooton hastened back to the cottage. 

“T think you will be all right,” I cried 
out. “It is not half as steep as it looks.” 

“T believe,” he answered, “that I can 
see a path up. But I will wait until the 
lantern comes.” 

The lantern arrived almost immedi- 
ately. We lowered it to him by a rope, 
and he examined the face of the cliff. 

“I think that I can get up,” he cried 
out, “but I should like to help myself 
with the rope. Can you both hold it 
tightly ?” 

“All right,” I answered, “weve got 
Mie 

He clambered up with surprising 
agility. But as he reached the edge of 
the cliff he groaned heavily. 

“Are you hurt?” Lady Angela asked. 

“It is my foot,” he muttered, “my left 
foot. I twisted it in falling.” 

Grooton and. I helped him to the cot- 
tage. He hobbled painfully along with 
tightly clinched lips. 

“T shall have to ask for a pony cart 
to get up to the house, I am afraid,” he 
said. “I am very sorry to give you so 
much trouble, Mr. Ducaine.” 

“The trouble is nothing,” I answered, 
“but I am wondering how on earth you 
managed to fall over the cliff.” 

“T myself, I scarcely know,” he an- 
swered, as he sipped the brandy which 
Grooton had produced. “I am subject 
to fits of giddiness, and one came over 
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me as I stood there looking down. I 
felt the ground sway, and remember no 
more. I am very sorry to give you all 
this trouble, but indeed I fear that I 
cannot walk.” 

“We will send you down a cart,” I de- 
clared. “You will have rather a rough 
drive across the grass, but there is no 
other way.” 

“You are very kind,” he declared. 
“T am in despair at my clumsiness.” 

I gave him my box of cigarettes. 
Lady Angela hesitated. 

“I think,” she said, “that I ought to 
stay with you, prince, while Mr. Du- 
caine goes up for the cart.” 

“Indeed, Lady Angela, you are very 
kind,’ he answered, “but I could not 
permit it. I regret to say that I am in 
some pain, and I have a weakness for 
being alone when I suffer. If I desire 
anything, Mr. Ducaine’s servant will be 
at hand.” 

So we left him there. At any other 
time the prospect of that walk with Lady 
Angela would have filled me with joy. 
But from the first moment of leaving the 
cottage I was uneasy. 

“What do you think of that man?’ I 
asked her, abruptly. “I mean per- 
sonally ?” : 

“I hate him,” she answered, coolly. 
“He is one of those creatures whose 
eyes and mouth, and something under- 
neath his most respectful words, seem 
always to stiggest offensive things. I 
find it very hard indeed to be civil to 
him.” 

“Do you happen to know what Col. 
Ray thinks of him?” I asked her. 

“T have no special knowledge of Col. 
Ray’s likes or dislikes,” she answered. 

“Forgive me,” I said. “I thought that 
you and he were very intimate, and that 
you might know. I wonder whether he 
takes the prince seriously.” 

“Col. Ray is one of my best friends,” 
she said, “but I am not in his confi- 
dence.” 

A slight reserve had crept into her 
tone. I stole a glance at her face; paler 
and more delicate than ever it seemed in 
the gathering darkness. Her lips were 


firmly set, but her eyes were kind. A 
sudden desire for her sympathy weak- 
ened me. 

“Lady Angela,” I said, “I must talk 
to some one. I do not know whom to 
trust. I do not know who is honest. 
You are the only person whom I dare 
speak to at all.” 

She looked round cautiously. We 
were out of the plantation now, in the 
open park, where eavesdropping was 
impossible. 

“You have a difficult post, Mr. Du- 
caine,” she said, “and you will remem- 
ber. z 

“Oh, I remember,” L interrupted: 
“You warned me not to take it. But 
think in what a position I was. I had 
no career, I was penniless. How could 
I throw away such a chance?” 

“Something has happened—this 
morning, has it not?” she asked. 

I nodded. 

“Ves.” 

She waited for me to go on. She 
was deeply interested. I could hear her 
breath coming fast, though we were 
walking at a snail’s pace. I longed to 
confide in her absolutely, but I dared 
not. 

“Do not ask me to tell you what it 

as,” I said. “The knowledge would 
only perplex and be a burden to you. 
It is all the time like poison in my 
brain.” 

We were walking very close tagether. 
I felt her fingers suddenly upon my arm 
and her soft breath upon my check. 

“But if you do not tell me everything 
—how can you expect my sympathy, 
perhaps my help?” 

“T may not ask you for either,” I an- 
swered, sadly. “The knowledge of 
some things must remain between your 
father and myself.” 

“Between my father—and yourself!” 
she repeated. 

I was silent, and then we both started 
apart. Behind us we could hear the 
sound of footsteps rapidly approaching, 
soft, quick footsteps, muffled and almost 
noiseless upon the spongy turf. We 
stood still. 
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I BILTER sat on the unpainted 
back stoop of his cottage with his 
head resting in his two hands. 

The dejected expression on his face 
would have made the gloom of a stormy 
night seem sunshine by comparison. 

A woman passing him with a pail of 
water stopped. Resting the pail on the 
ground, she said: 

“Cheer up, father, it may not be as 
bad as we think. There may be a living 
on the place.” 

“Livin’!? snorted the thin-faced 
farmer, without changing his attitude, 
“ef ther was a livin’ do ye think I’d be 
settin’ here? Kin we eat sand and clay? 
Kin we sell stones? I'll bet that agent 
down at the Forks is a laughin’ at me 
fur a fool. Well, he kin. It’s his turn 
now. But wait, Mandy! I’ve ben 
swindled out of all the savin’s of a hard 
life. An’ now, thinkin’ to better us, I 
buy a place that won't raise snake grass. 
FII kill him yit!” 

Fired by the idea that he had been 
wrongly dealt with, the man rose. His 
six feet of roughly clad form unbent, 
and there was a determination in his 
eye that boded ill to that one who had 
won by unfair means his only posses- 
sions. 

“Father, you won't. Just sit down 
and think it out. Anyhow it is ours, 
and no mortgage on it. We may be 
abie to raise the creek and irrigate. At 
least once before we did that.” 

“Irrigate! Irrigate a sand heap? 
Well, Mandy!” 

“Tve thought about it, and while I 


know we have been swindled, there may 
be a way out of it after all.” 

“But think of it, Mandy! If I can't 
make the first year pay, how’ll I keep 
Lizzie where she is? The gal can't 
finish at school, an’ that'll break her 
heart an’ yours.” 

“Oh, hearts don’t break so easy; 
Come, cheer up. Ill get supper now, 
and you'll {cel better.” 

It was not long before the savory 
odor of bacon came floating out to him, 
and corn wafers were good, as he ad- 
mitted to himself. They wouldn't 
starve, if it came to that. 

The sound of a slowly traveling horse 
came from the side of the cottage. A 
well-groomed black mare came into 
sight, mounted by a tall and cheerful- 
looking young man. 

“Stranger,” he said, “may I ask for 
a bite to eat 7” 

“Stranger,” replied Silas, “ye kin have 
anything in sight.” 

“You are welcome, sir,” called out 
Mrs. Bilter. “Father is rather blue to- 
night. We've just moved here, you see, 
and things are not quite what they ought 
to be.” 

Before he dismounted the young man 
surveyed the place. He could see acres 
of land that his practiced eye told him 
was almost unsalable. Afar there was a 
scrubby growth of trees, and small fruit 
might do well on the sandy soil. But the 
work of preparing the farm would be 
stupendous. 

“What under the sun the man wanted 
to buy this place for, I can’t see,” he said 
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to himself. Then he swung down at the 
stoop and tied the mare. 
“My name is Tom Danket,” he said, 


cheerily. “I think I can see that you 
have been caught. Came from farther 
East, eh?” 


“Yes,” said Mr. Bilter, laconically. 
“Wish I was back East ag’in.” 

“Supper’s ready,” called Mrs. Bilter, 
and Mr. Bilter stumped in, leading the 
more modernly clad guest. 

“Make yourself at home,” said Mrs. 
Bilter, kindly. “We haven’t much— 
yet, but we'll do all right. But it was 
a mean trick.” 

“Had you seen the place?” asked 
Danket. 

SNo . 

“Do you mean to say you bought a 
piece of land without examining it?” 

“Tt was too fur to come. I seen a 
good advertisement, and wrote the agent 
at Twin Creeks Forks, an’ he answered 
saying it was one o’ the best farms in 
Missouri. How was I to know? He’s 
got my money, an’ I’ve got the farm. 
I’ve got to put up with it.” 

“It was a mean trick. 
could do something in law.” 

“No, I ain’t got no money to spend 
in law. Gosh! They’d git away the 
farm.” 

Mr. Danket laughed. 

“There are some honest lawyers,” he 
said. “But I know that some are 
rogues.” 

“Ye see, it ain't so much fur the old 
-woman an’ me I care, as fur Lizzie. 
Lizzie’s proud, she is, an’ wanted to be 
a teacher. I sent her to Jefferson City 
to school, an’ now if this don’t pay she 
can’t finish. Lord! Think of Lizzie 
comin’ back here to live!” 

Mr. Danket rather drew in his breath 
quickly. 

“Do you mean to say you are the 
parents of Lizzie Bilter at Mrs. Simms’ 
school in Jefferson City !” 

“Ther same.” 

“Do you know our Lizzie?” asked the 
anxious mother, taking stock of Mr. 
Danket’s handsome face and stylish 
clothes. A look of doubt came into her 
eyes. 

“I have met Miss Bilter,” he an- 


I think you 
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swered, and the look of doubt deepened. 
“T think she is a very charming girl.” 

“Hope you’ve made out,” said Bilter, 
as Danket drew away from the table. 
“Ain’t none the best, but plenty of it.” 

“Oh, I think it is good, and am glad 
there is plenty. Will you smoke a 
cigar, Mr. Bilter ?” 

The two men sat on the porch and 
smoked. The cigar was a luxury Mr. 
Bilter was not accustomed to and he 
soon had it chewed to a pulp, and sought 
his pipe for comfort. 

“How far is it to the nearest village— 
that way?” asked Mr. Danket, pointing 
south. 

“Bout ten mile, I should say.” 

“My mare is pretty well played out. 
If you will permit me, I would like to 
remain. I will pay you fairly.” 

“Sir,” and the horny hand came down 
with a slap on the jeans. “I’m a 
ignorant man, sir, an’ a poor. But I 
ain’t that kind. > There’s a bed upstairs, 
an’ you are welcome. TIl take care ©’ 
the horse.” 

The mare was soon in a comfortable 
stall, and by the time the two men re- 
turned to the house, Mrs. Bilter had 
finished her evening work and gone to 
bed. 

“T reckon you ought to be tired, too,” 
said Mr. Bilter. “Like to go up?” 

“Yes, I think I will,” said Danket, 
with a yawn. 

Mr. Bilter, whenever anything de- 
layed him in his evening chores, usually 
found his amiable spouse asleep. But 
this night she was sitting waiting for 
him, with a shawl around her. 

“Has he gone to bed?” she asked, in 
a low voice. 

KNV EE EA 

“Father, I’ve been thinking. I don’t 
like such men knowing Lizzie. A young 
man that smokes cigars and wears fine 
clothes.” 


“Pshaw! Lizzie ain’t no fool! She 
kin take care of herself. Don’t be 
worryin’ about them things. Anyhow, 


he’s down here, an’ she is way up in 
Jefferson City.” 

“Well—I don’t know,” said Mrs. Bil- 
ter, and she lay awake longer than usual 
that night. 
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The following morning Mr. Danket 
arose as early as Mr. Bilter and strolled 
outside. He walked some distance from 
the house, then took a small map from 
his pocket, which he studied carefully. 

“This is the right neighborhood,” he 
said, kicking the gravel with the toe of 
his riding boot. “TIl take a look after 
breakfast.” 

“Are you going to be busy for an 
hour or two?” he asked the farmer. “If 
not, I would like to stroll about and ex- 
amine this purchase of yours. If it is 
bad as it looks I may help you some.” 

“Pll go as fur as East Twin Creek,” 
said Bilter, and they went. 

Mr. Danket seemed to be more inter- 
ested than a stranger should. He care- 
fully examined the ground, and, when 
they reached the creek, actually got 
down on his knees and kneaded some of 
the wet clay that formed the bed. He 
rolled it between his hands, and then 
between his thumb and finger, 

“Think that stuff could keep my 
Lizzie in school?” asked Mr. Bilter. 

Mr. Danket stood looking along the 
creek. 

“How far does your land run?” he 
asked. 

“Well, about a thousand feet the way 
you are lookin’, an’ mebbe five hundred 
the other.” 

Mr. Danket grunted. 

“You asked me if this stuff would 
keep your daughter in school. In reply 
permit me to say that it will. Mr. Bilter, 
I will deal fairly with you. I know Miss 
Bilter very well. Had it not been for 
that I might not feel so generous. This 
is not generosity, either, but I could do 
worse. And now I will explain. My 
father and myself are in the business of 
manufacturing fancy tiling for ex- 
pensive work in fine residences or pub- 
lic buildings. We have rivals which 
are sometimes difficult to defeat. Some 
time ago a stranger came to us with 
some clay. He said he knew where there 
were lots of it, but in his ignorant de- 
scription there were flaws that made it 
impossible for us to understand. We 
found that this clay was the best for 
fancy tiling that we had ever seen. 
What we used of it was liked, and when 


we wanted more, we could not find the 
man. I heard he had been shot in a 
row. The next thing was to find the 
clay. It is my belief that this is the 
very clay. I will send some to my father 
and see what he has to say.” 

Mr. Bilter seemed dazed. He stood 
blinking his eyes a few minutes, and then 
managed to blurt out a few jerky sen- 
tences. ; 

“That stuff! 
things! An’ it’s worth money? 
much is a barrel worth?” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing,” he an- 
swered. “But tons and tons of it would 
be. That is if it is what I think it is.” 

Mr. Danket returned to the house, got 
a spade and pail, and returned to dig 
some of the clay. He made arrange- 
ments to leave his horse behind, and 
have Mr. Bilter drive him to the station. 
The clay was too heavy to carry on 
horseback. 

On his return Mr. Bilter stopped at 
the post office and found a letter from 
Lizzie: 

“Dear father and mother,” it ran. “I 
am so sorry to learn how you have been 
tricked. But never mind, I graduate in 
a week and will help all I can.” 

“Where in God’s name kin she teach? 
An’ how did she graduate so soon?” the 
bewildered farmer asked himself. 

The week passed, and nothing was 
heard from Mr. Danket. The first days 
had been passed in wonderful visions— 
pictures of the future happiness, and no 
further want, between the plodding 
farmer and his cheerful wife. But as 
the days wore on these visions were not 
so bright, and at last they decided that 
Mr. Danket had not been satisfied with 
the clay. 

Then came the day that Lizzie was to 
come, and Mr. Bilter drove to mect her. 
It was a happy meeting, full of explana- 
tions and questions and plans. 

“An’ so you know Mr. Danket. 
Well! well! Mother didn’t like it at 
first, but now he seems so good—so 
willin’ to tell the truth, I guess she likes 
it better.” 

Lizzie blushed. 

“T know Mr. Danket,” she said. 
met him at parties.” 


Ye use that to make 
How 


“T’ve 
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The old farmer’s eyes did not fail to 
catch the blush, and something down in 
his weather-beaten old heart tickled. 

At home there were more greetings, 
and more plans. Lizzie was a tall, 
handsome girl, just the one to command 
the respect of her scholars. She sur- 
veyed the farm. 

“Well,” she said, “it is all right now; 
but if it wasn’t for the clay!” 

The day after Lizzie came home, a 
team drove rapidly up the road. It 
stopped at Bilter’s and a man stepped 
from the dust-covered carriage. 

“There’s that damn agent Harper 
again!” said Mr. Bilter. “Ill kill him! 
Vl a 

“Why, father!” laughed Lizzie. 
“You must remember he has sold you 
a fortune.” 

Mr. Harper was a brusque and not 
over-polite man. He merely nodded to 
Mrs. Bilter and Lizzie, and turned to 
Mr. Bilter. 

“See here, Bilter,’ he said, “I've 
heard you were dissatisfied with your 
bargain here. Not that it would make 
any difference to me, but it just happens 
I find there’s a flaw in the title, so the 
sale is off. I will pay you your money 
back at my office to-morrow.” 

“Flaw!” gasped Mr. Bilter, rising, 
and shaking like a ‘leaf. “Ye sold me a 
farm without a title! Is that true?” 

“Well, I thought it was good. But 
there’s something about a missing heir. 
I want to close up the matter because 
I’ve got an offer for the clay on East 
Twin Creek.” 

“Say it ag’in! A offer fur the clay? 
The only good thing on it? My God! 
What rascals in this world! An’ we so 
good to young Danket!” 

Lizzie sat white and cold. Her eyes 
were riveted on Harper’s face. 

“I don’t believe a word about that 
title,” said Mrs. Bilter. “I just think 
that Danket wants to buy the farm.” 

“But he could buy from me,” said 
Bilter. 

“Yes, but he told you that it was 
worth money.” 

“Tl see you to-morrow about noon 
in my office, Bilter,” said Harper, as he 
turned to leave. 
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“No, you hound!” cried the exas- 
perated man. “You fooled me twice. 
You'd take the bread from the mouths 
of my women folks! Take that from 
me!” 

His heavy hand smote Harper under 
the chin, and the agent rolled backward 
to the ground. In an instant his driver, 
seeing what had happened, ran in. 

“TIl kill you,” shouted Mr. Bilter, in 
his wrath. 

“TIl send you to jail for this!” said 
Harper, wiping the blood from his face. 

Mr. Bilter made an attempt to repeat 
his attack, but the wife and daughter 
rushed in between. 

“Father! Have 
senses?” asked Mrs. 
heroically to be calm. 

Harper got into his carriage, and 
Lizzie went to her room. 

Here, throwing herself on the bed, 
she burst into a desperate fit of sobbing. 

“Oh, that he would use me so!” she 
cried. “Oh, that he could do this after. 
telling me he loved me! He knew I was 
a poor girl and helpless! Oh, Tom! 
Tom! Tom! my heart is breaking!” 

Days passed. Nothing was heard 
from Harper, nor from Danket. Then 
one day as they were all sitting in the 
shade before the cottage, two men came 
riding from Twin Creeks Forks. 

“That’s the sheriff,” said Mr. Bilter. 
A tremor of terror and apprehension 
ran through both wife and daughter. 

The sheriff dismounted and strode 
toward them. 

“T’ve come for you, Bilter,” he said. 
“Pm sorry fur the ladies, but I’ve got 
to do my duty.” 

“Fur what?” faltered Bilter, thinking 
the old blow had been overlooked. 

“Fur the murder of Jim Harper. He 
was found dead near. Sidwell’s Junction 
on West Twin Creek yesterday. Don’t 
make a fuss. Better come along.” 

“He never killed him!’ screamed 
Mrs. Bilter. The sheriff bowed. 

“I ain't said he did, ma'am. I ain’t 
judge or jury. I’m only the sheriff, 
sworn to do my duty. It has been sworn 
that Bilter was heard to threaten Har- 
per, and the law must do the rest.” 

Lizzie sprang to her mother’s side 


you lost your 
Bilter, striving 
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as she saw her eyes closing, and Bilter, 
with a face like a dead man’s, rose. 

“TIl git my horse,” he said, and after 
kissing his wife and Lizzie, in ten 
minutes was on his way to Twin Creeks 
Forks. 

The murder of Harper caused a sen- 
sation. Men rode in from all directions, 
and women drove past the Bilter home 
and pointed out the place where the 
murderer lived. Mrs. Bilter was con- 
fined to her bed, and Lizzie, with her 
heart torn with anguish for her father, 
and bitter with grief over the actions 
of Danket, courageously held down her 
own feelings and administered to her 
mother’s wants. 

The day came for the examination of 
Bilter. Mrs. Bilter could not go, but 
Lizzie insisted upon being with him in 
his bitter hour of trial. 

Coroner Ulmer presided. He picked 
his jury from among the men hap- 
hazard, for he knew they were a sturdy 
race of justice-loving people. He was 
one of these himself. 

“Now, Bilter,” he said, “this is an 
inquest on the body of Jim Harper. By 
the decision of this jury you will either 
be set free or held for trial on the 
charge of murder. I warn you that any- 
thing you say may be used against you 
at the trial. Are you ready?” 


“Yes,” almost whispered  Bilter. 
Lizzie sat by his side, white and 
frightened. The jury seemed to watch 


her more than they did the man whom 
they might indict. 

“Now, Bilter,” continued the coroner, 
“you were heard to say you would kill 
Harper. Is that so, Burton?” 

A young man stood up. 

“Swear the witness.” 

Burton, being sworn, testified : 

“Mr. Harper knew that Bilter was 
dissatisfied with a place we sold him. 
We drove out there one day to offer to 
take back the place. We had a chance 
to sell at a better price. I didn’t hear 
what was said, but I saw Bilter knock 
Harper down. I ran to him, and heard 
Bilter say he would kill Harper. The 
women prevented another attack.” 

“And was that all there was in the 
nature of the business that took you out 


there—simply to take back what Bilter 
did not want?” 

“That was all, sir.” 

“May I say something, Coroner Ul- 
mer,” asked Lizzie, pleadingly. 

A man, covered with dust, with pieces 
of plaster almost obliterating his face, 
limped in and stood for a moment as if 
about to fall. He sank into a chair un- 
noticed, for all eyes were forward on 
the girl who wanted to speak. 

“My father is not a business man,” 
she went on, after having been sworn 
regularly as a witness. “He is unedu- 
cated, as many here are, but none the 
less honorable and worthy. We lived 
in Illinois, and he thought we could bet- 
ter our chances out here. I had gone 
to Jefferson City to Mrs. Simms, whom 
we knew, to study. Father wished to 
be near me. He saw an advertisement 
of this place on East Twin Creek and 
answered it. The reply brought such a 
flattering description of the farm and the 
price was so little that he bought it, 
using all he had in the world. When he 
reached it he found it worthless. 

“A gentleman from Jefferson City 
came there looking for a certain kind of 
clay. He found it on my father’s farm. 
He promised to let father know more 
about it, but we have not heard from 
him since. Mr. Harper said it was this 
gentleman who wished to buy the farm.” 

The man in the rear stood up and 
Lizzie saw him. 

“Is that true, Mr. Burton?” asked 
the coroner. 

“It is true,” said Burton. “The firm 
of Danket & Son, of Jefferson City.” 

“That’s a damned lie!” came from the 
man in the rear of the room. Lizzie 
knew the voice. 

“Tom! Tom! Tom!” she cried, and 
every man in the room stood up. 

Danket came limping forward. He 
shook Bilter’s hand and kissed Lizzie. 

“Little girl, did you really think I’d 
do it?” he asked, and then to the 
coroner : 

“T am the man who killed Jim Har- 
per.” 

Lizzie trembled. 

“How and why ?” asked the coroner. 

Danket was sworn. 


d 
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“It takes some time to decide whether 
clay used for fine tiling is the right 
kind, and our experiments are carefully 
made. We discovered that this clay was 
just what we wanted. I thought it 
would be a good scheme to locate an- 
other bed of it before its quality became 
known. I tried West Twin Creek, and 
found a farm there on which no one 
had lived for years, it being about as 
barren as Mr. Bilter’s. But there was 
clay there, and plenty of it. I followed 
West Twin Creek to the Forks, and 
offered Harper a price for it. He was 
amazed at the offer, because he had had 
the thing on his hands so long. He 
asked me what I wanted of such a place, 
and told him there was value in it to 
me. I thought he was an honorable 
man, and explained about the clay. He 
said he would take the offer provided I 
would take others he could find with the 
clay on at the same price. I said I 
would. Yesterday I was riding along 
West Twin Creek again, and met Har- 
per looking over some poor farms there. 
He had a contract with him he had 
brought along for me to sign. It was 
for the purchase of Mr. Bilter’s farm. I 
knew. Mr. Bilter had no idea of selling, 
and said so. Harper said I knew 
nothing about it, and we quarreled. I 
left him, and rode on. On my return 
toward the farmhouse where I was stop- 
ping, I was shot from ambush. The 
bullet pierced my leg and killed my 
horse. I fell, and probably under the 
impression that I was dead, Harper 


came toward me. I drew my revolver 
and shot him. He was not killed that 
time, and fired, his bullet cutting through 
my cheek. I fired the second time and 
he dropped dead. That is my testi- 
mony, I had no witnesses. I dragged 
myself to the nearest house, where they 
patched me up. I knew there would be 
an inquest and came to offer myself up.” 

A hard breath came from everybody 
in the room. 

“Tt seems that the value of this inquest 
depends on the validity of Bilter’s title,” 
said the coroner. “If Harper was rascal 
enough to work that game, he would do 
almost anything. Burton, is that title 
good or not?” 

Burton was young. He shuffled and 
showed his disinclination to answer. 

“You may answer safely,” said the 
coroner. “You are not interested in 
this. You were Harper’s clerk and in 
no way responsible for his acts. There 
can be no trial, for Harper is dead.” 

“Well, then, all I can say is that the 
title to the Bilter place dates back to a 
very old territorial grant, and is prob- 
ably as good as any in the Louisiana 
purchase.” 

A howl went up from the crowd, and 
Danket was a hero. 

That night there was a meeting and a 
greeting in Bilter’s home such as few 
have ever seen. And now—well every- 
body knew it would come to that, of 
course, but it may as well be told— 
Lizzie is the happy wife of Danket, and 
the clay has made them rich. 
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NDERSTUDIES seem to be a 
topic for many stories and anec- 
dotes. My first appearance as an un- 
derstudy was one week and a half after 
I made my début. I 
was. really understudy 
for the soubrette, but 
was all eyes and ears 
to learn 
part. 

In Middletown, Conn., the young 
woman playing a character old maid 
was taken very ill with tonsilitis. My 
roommate and I called to see her, and to 
do what we might, and while there the 
stage manager called to inquire for her, 
and found that she could not play that 
evening. 

During the ensuing conversation, it 
was suggested that I take the part. I 
said “No,” but upon being dared to do 
so, I consented. The young woman 
whispered the cues, I stumbled through 
the lines from hearing her say them 
night after night, returned to the hotel 
where I was stopping, wrote down the 
part as best I could remember it, and 
without part, manuscript or rehearsal, 
appeared at seven-thirty to be “made 
up.” 

The leading comedian was at the 
stage door. He said: “Well?” I re- 
plied: “Well, Ell do the best I can.” 
He said: “Go ahead, we'll pull you 
through.” 

With a man’s checked golf suit, 
striped hosé, congress shoes and gray 
corkscrew curls, and a make-up—well, I 
often think the stage manager lined me 
lots more than was necessary, for no 


SAVING THE 
PLAY 


LACKAYE, 


everyone’s’ 


EFFIE SHANNON 


worse-looking valentine was ever pre- 
sented to the public, I went down on the 
stage before the curtain rose, to let the 
girls have- their laugh out, and though 
l played the part several times, I proud- 
ly bore the title conferred on me by the 
manager, “The girl that saved the 
play.” 
CLARA BLANDICK. 
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AVE you ever heard of my first 
experience on the stage? No? 
Well, it is a story I haven't told very 
often, for several reasons. It was amus- 
ing enough, though, or 
rather, it seems so to 
me now as I look back, 
although when it hap- 
pended it was far from 
being amusing to me. 
I was a cadet in a British naval train- 
ing ship then, and with several hundred 
more youngsters who hoped some day 
to rival Nelson, I was on board H. M.S. 
Conway in the Sloyne at Liverpool. For 
some reason—what I don’t recall now— 
an entertainment had been gotten up on 
board the ship, and one of the features 
of the program was a play in which 
the cadets appeared as actors. The play 
we had selected to present was “Time 
Tries All,” and I was cast for the rôle 
of the leading lady. Yes, and some of 
my friends have been good enough to 
say I made a very handsome girl, too. 
I was only fourteen then, you know. 
The chief difficulty was the costume. 
I had to appear first in a riding habit, 
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and where to get one I did not know. 
At last one of my fellow cadets, a chap 
of the name of Beswick, who was after- 
ward drowned at sea, came to my as- 
sistance. He belonged to a well-known 
county family, and his sister, who was 
probably about eighteen, rode to hounds. 
He agreed to borrow her habit for me 
and he did, but even then I found my 
difficulties weren't nearly over, for when 
I tried the dress on it hung about me in 
lodps and folds that made it positively 
impossible for anything but the wildest 
burlesque, and, of course, we didn’t in- 
tend our play to be that. Then a bril- 
liant idea struck some one. You know 
how, in the navy, the cadets have to fold 
their clothes and roll up their socks just 
so? 

“Well,” suggested the chap with the 
idea, “let’s use the rolled-up socks for 
stuffing.” Just the thing. And I'll 
warrant you have seldom seen a finer 
female figure than I presented when I 
was made up and stuffed and ready to 
make my first entrance. 

It was a gala day on board ship, and 
the audience was a distinguished one, 
including the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
mayors of Liverpool and Manchester, 
and many other public officials from 
the surrounding country. The enter- 
tainment was a great success, and there 
wasn't a single mishap of any kind until 
the scene in the play came where I, as 
the leading lady, had to have love made 
to me by two men. The lovemakers 
were Fred Passow, now the captain of 
the St. Paul, and “Bobbie” Knowles. 
Knowles, I remember, was down on his 
knees pouring out his passion for me 
when some mischiev@us cadet down in 
front yelled “Socks!” 

That was enough. Every cadet on 
the ship took up the cry, and the dis- 
tinguished visitors couldn't imagine 
what it all meant. They didn’t have 
long to wait, though, for I very soon 
lost my temper, and, ripping open my 
bosom where most of the socks were 
stored, I began to pelt my tormentors 
with the tightly rolled footwear. 

The play came to an untimely end 
amidst the roars of laughter of the audi- 
ence, in which the duke heartily joined. 


My début as an actor must have made 
an impression on Prince Alfred, how- 
ever, for several years afterward when 
he made his first visit to India I was 
stationed at Bombay. The duke, who 
was only a captain then, had to come to 
Bombay to report himself to the com- 
modore on the Forte Frigate, and when 
he came down to the bunder, or landing 
place, to go on board, I was the midship- 
man in charge of one of the boats drawn 
up to receive him. As he passed my 
boat he glanced at me and then beck- 
oned me to come to him. 

“Havent I seen you somewhere be- 
fore?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. 

“Where?” 

“On board the Conway, 
Sloyne.”’ 

“Oh, yes. I remember now—Socks !” 
and he burst into a roar of laughter. 

KyRLE BELLEW. 


sir, in the 


en 04d 
ea before “The Virginian” 
opened its engagement at the 
Manhattan Theater, in this city, a 


friend asked me: ‘What is this eee 
a melodrama?” My 
response was such a 

one as my New Eng- THE MODERN 
land origin made log- MELODRAMA 
ical, for it was another 

question: “What is a 

melodrama ?” 

Seldom has so innocent a question 
proved so puzzling. My friend, a man 
of education and a lover of the stage, 
could not say offhand what he consid- 
ered a melodrama to be; but hazarded 
the opinion that it was a play wherein 
violent actions followed violent speeches, 
and that it usually had a murder or two 
in it, an abduction possibly, and a big 
sensational scene in the third or fourth 
act. 

Now this was not such a bad defini- 
tion of the commonly-accepted idea of 
melodrama. The only criticism I have 
to make of it is that it is absolutely 
wrong. Setting aside the dictionary 
explanation that melodrama is a drama 
with melody, or music, I maintain that 
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it is the most cogent form of stage nar- 
rative which can be offered to a thinking 
people. Most playgoers must be ap- 
pealed to to-day through their intellec- 
tual faculties, as well as by high-sound- 
ing speeches and epigrammatic truisms. 
They want an interesting tale, lucidly 
told. They abhor the ranting that is 
vulgarly referred to as “chewing the 
scenery.” They do not object to a pis- 
tol being carried by the hero, nor to his 
firing it off, so long as there is a natural 
reason for it. But they will not accept 
even a hand-to-hand struggle without 
weapons merely for the sake of forcing 
so-called stage “action.” 

By the way, this term “action” is one 
of the most abused in all theatrical no- 
menclature. It does not mean running 
about the stage, knocking men down, 
opening and shutting doors, and crea- 
ting a disturbance generally. There 
must be movement on the stage, neces- 
sarily. Otherwise, you might as well 
read the play at home. But it must al- 
ways be part of the story. Aside from 
this necessary movement, the modern 
school of melodrama is all for repres- 
sion. Reticence that makes the audi- 
ence thoughtful is the most powerful 
agent at the actor’s command. He must 
suggest a great deal more than he tells. 
Tt is not essential to kill a man before 
the footlights. The audience can easily 
understand that he is dead. The great- 
est effects that can be procured are ac- 
quired in this way. 

Take Mrs. Fiske, William Gillette, 
Mme. Duse, or any of the most promi- 
nent exponents of the modern school of 
natural acting,-and you will find that 
they make you see even more off the 
stage than is offered to your material 
vision. Forty years ago that would 
have been thought impossible. Stage 
pictures in Macready’s time were drawn 
with a broad brush. To-day they are 
limned with the finest lines. The im- 
pressionist of to-day is successful just 
in proportion to the skill he exerts along 
that line. If Macready were to reappear 
in these days and play some of his old 
repertoire in a Broadway playhouse, he 
would be laughed into the wings. The 
world has progressed since his time, and 


in no particular more than on the stage. 
I have been asked whether my slow, 
drawling speech and deliberate manner 
as the Virginian is natural to me in pri- 
vate life. I regard that as the greatest 
compliment that could be paid to me as 
an artist. It proves that the Virginian 
is himself in the play, and that he could | 
not be anything else. What would be- 
come of “The Virginian” as a stage 
work if the Virginian were a ranter? 
I will close this with a question, as “I 


began it. To my mind, the answer is 
obvious. 
Dustin FARNUM. 
€r 0x2 


T large, kindly eyes, set in a 
very gentle, smiling face, look- 
ing indulgently at me from a stage box, 
brought confusion, despair, and so lifted 
me out of the scene, 
turning all my out- 
ward calm topsy-turvy, 
and sending my 
thoughts rioting away 
from the scene and the 
sea of faces in the theater, that I was 
reduced to a state of collapse, and only 
saw hopelessness spelt in great big let- 
ters. 

It was in the New Amsterdam _ 
Theater on the first night of the revival 
of “The Two Orphans,” and the face 
that stood so clearly forward in that 
great audience was the face of Kate 
Claxton, the original Louise, whose 
genius has been identified for the past 
thirty years with the wonderful old 
play and with the character I was called 
upon to represent. : 

It was with great trepidation that I 
entered the galaxy of stars that made 
up the cast. Very industriously and 
quite frequently I had made the most 
searching inquiries as to Miss Claxton’s 
whereabouts, and always the answer 
had been “Out West.” On the first 
night of the revival of “The Two Or- 
phans” the nervousness that I always 
feel before a performance was intensi- 
fied a thousand fold by the unusual cir- 
cumstances surrounding the occasion. | 
loved Louise and felt that she belonged 
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entirely to me—with Miss Claxton a 
thousand miles or so away. 

At my first entrance there was some 
applause, and I had time to look over 
the theater. The genial spirit of the 
audience sct my pulses leaping, and my 
spirits, which seemed to have fallen 
somewhere below my knee joints, began 
to rise, until I caught the enthusiasm of 
the hour. Then it was that, looking 
over to the box on the stage left, I saw 
the sweet and genial face of Kate Clax- 
ton; Louise deserted me. She seemed 
to slip through my grasp, away to that 
box occupied by Miss Claxton, and to 
look at me, very kindly, very kindly, but 
very far away through those same soft 
eyes. My feelings and thoughts were 
indescribable. Back fell my hopes and 
ambitions to the level that left my knees 
without support. I had expected com- 
parisons and criticism, but had never 
dreamed that I should have to play 
Louise before Louise herself. 

They say that in supreme moments 
one lives in a few seconds through the 
hopes, ambitions, failures and experi- 
ences of a lifetinie. In those few mo- 
ments on the stage of the New Amster- 
dam I saw ambition totter and hopes 
fail. But the eyes were such encoura- 
ging eyes, and the face was so inspiring 
and so eager and so expectant, that 
Louise came back to me, and I knew 


that I had passed through the greatest 


crisis of my career. 
GRACE GEORGE. 
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ERY few persons who sit in com- 
fortable orchestra stalls and en- 

joy an interesting theatrical perform- 
ance, I sometimes think, have any idea 
of the pains that are 
taken to afford them 
amusement. Not to go 
into too much detail, 
there is to be consid- 
ered the playwright 
who, maybe, has suffered disappoint- 
ments innumerable before the play upon 
which he has expended so much of his 
time and energy has even obtained a 
hearing. Then there is the manager 


HARDSHIPS OF 


REHEARSALS 


who has thought out the scenes and the 
“stage business” and who has had all 
the worry of getting up the production 
—dealing with dilatory scene painters 
and costume makers and such things as 
that—hbesides the anxiety and uncertain- 
ty of having invested his money in what, 
after all, may prove an absolute failure. 

And last but not at all least, in my 
opinion, there are the actors and ac- 
tresses who have had the work of memo- 
rizing parts, of learning queer dialects, 
of rehearsing “business,” and of getting 
up in the thousand and one details in 
which the players must be perfect be- 
fore ever the curtain rises—so perfect, 
in fact, that they are not even notice- 
able to the audience. 

“Why,” said a friend to me not long 
ago, “here you have just had one part 
all this season, and it must be second na- 
ture by this time.” Now really, do you 
know, I think it would be much easier 
to play a.dozen rôles a season than just 
one. If you have only one it does be- 
come second nature after a while, but 
still there is always the dread that you 
are missing points, that you are grow- 
ing mechanical, that you are forgetting 
small details—and that dread is an aw- 
ful drain on one’s nerves. If one 
changed rôles frequently, of course there 
would be the labor of memorizing new 
parts and going through tiresome re- 
hearsals, but it seems to me that would 
be a relief in a way. The stock coñ- 
pany actor who learns a new part every 
week and rehearses one play every morn- 
ing, and performs in another every af- 
ternoon and every evening, hasn’t an 
easy time of it by any means, I know 
from several years’ experience, and it is 
no wonder that some women and men, 
too, have broken down under the con- 
stant strain. 

Still I maintain, and that, too, from 
experience, that other actors and ac- 
tresses who have only one or two parts 
a season, or even only one part, have 
plenty to do to keep them busy. I ad- 
mit that my own work this season in 
“Merely Mary Ann” has been a real 
pleasure to me, because I am in love my- 
self with the pathetic little slavey, but 
still it has required a constant effort to 
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avoid becoming mechanical, to keep my- 
self up to the mark, as it were. But one 
of the hardest tasks I ever had set me 
was the preparations for the “Romeo 
and Juliet” tour last spring, and the 
tour itself which followed. 

I was playing in “Audrey” down 
through the South, where the play was 
popular, and we were covering all the 
territory possible. I was not very well 
to begin with, and soon after I began 
to study the part of Juliet I became 
positively ill with that most ridiculous 
of all diseases, but by no means the least 
painful—the mumps. I had to stop 
playing for a while, I was so ill, and 
even when I was able to resume my per- 
formances of “Audrey” I didn’t feel 
very much like studying Juliet. There 
was no time to be lost, though, and so 
I studied whether I felt like it or not. 
Then we got into the Mississippi floods, 
and that added to my discomfort. But 
at last we reached New Orleans—the 
first place we had stopped at for more 
than a single night for many a week— 
and there [ found Mr. Eben Plympton 
waiting for me to rehearse “Romeo and 
Juliet” with me. I tried to be cheerful 
about it, but really I wasn’t. Still I re- 
hearsed every day, and played “Audrey” 
in the evening. Then came a long tour 
through Texas—all one night stands— 
and then a tiresome journey of many 
miles back to New York, where I had to 
begin rehearsals with the company at 
once, without even a day’s rest. 

Those rehearsals—and oh, how I did 
hate them! dragged on through two 
long, weary weeks, and then we went to 
Albany to give the opening perform- 
ance. 

Naturally I was ill when it was all 
over, but the route had been booked and 
advertised, and all that, and I wouldn't 
give in. For weeks we played one night 
stands, always one performance a day, 
and sometimes two. We stayed a week 
in Chicago and that was a relief. And 
finally we got to New York, and there 
my doctor told me I must positively rest, 
or “he wouldn’t be accountable,” and all 
those other pleasant things a doctor can 
tell you. So I consented to rest after 
the week in New York for three days, 


and then finished the season which, for- 
tunately, had only three more nights to 
run. And, my! how glad I was when 
it was all over! 

Do you wonder now that I don’t agree 
with persons who say the actor’s life is 
an easy one? 

ELEANOR Rosson. 


204d 


apante is good reason for a vivid 

recollection on my part of one of 
my first professional engagements, more 
than twenty years ago. I was a mem- 
ber of the summer 
stock company at the 
Soldiers’ Home, at 
Dayton, Ohio, and, 
strangely enough, Gen. 
Rosencranz, who was 
an intimate friend of my father’s, was 
a member of the board of governors of 
that institution. Gen. Rosencranz had 
always been anxious to relegate me to 
the musty atmosphere of a law office, 
and seemed never to tire of building 
castles in the air as to my future emi- 
nence as a legal luminary. I sat down 
on those plans, and went on the stage. 

I had only been an actor for a few 
years when I rounded up at Dayton, 
Ohio, and I had never played any good 
parts. During the summer stock sea- 
son it was announced that the board of 
governors would meet to inspect the 
Soldiers’ Home, and a special gala per- 
formance by the stock company was 
planned in honor of the occasion. Gen. 
Rosencranz was, of course, coming, and 
my delight was unbounded when I was 
cast for Hawkshaw, the detective, in 
“The Ticket of Leave Man,” my first 
considerable part. Everyone knows, 
who knows anything about plays, that 
the great opportunity for Hawkshaw 
comes after he has been pretending to- 
be a drunken rowdy, when Bob Brierly, 
anxious to warn the Gibsons of the plot 
to rob their home, writes a letter and 
asks: “Who will take it?” 

“T will,” says Hawkshaw. 

“Who are you?” asks Brierly. 

“Hawkshaw, the detective!” says 
Hawkshaw, tearing off the false beard 


AN EFFECT 


SPOILED 
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and wig with which he has been dis- 
guised. 

The leading man of the stock com- 
pany, who would hardly have dared to 
attempt a practical joke at such a time, 
got loaded that afternoon in honor of 
the occasion, and determined to play a 
practical joke on me. I had sent to 
New York for a brand new combination 
wig and beard, that I could remove with 
a single movement at the crucial time. 
The performance went along swim- 
mingly. The cue came at last. 

“Who will take it?” 

“I will!’ I shouted, springing to my 
feet, ready for the dramatic climax. 

“Ah,” said Brierly, “you are Mr. 
Hawkshaw; thank you, thank you,” 
handing me a letter. The curtain came 
down with Hawkshaw heavily disguised 
from the audience, Brierly thus intima- 
ting that I was no more heavily dis- 
guised than is usually the case with de- 
tectives. 

WILTON LACKAYE. 


Lae | 


N looking back through the vista of 
years that covers the period of my 
stage experience, I am _ inclined to 
think that the most interesting situation 
arose when I presented 
myself before the late 
Augustin Daly, seeking 
a position in his fa- 
mous company. I had 
heard so many stories 
in regard to what was termed his eccen- 
tricities, that when I was ushered into 
his presence, it was with considerable 
trepidation that I raised my voice just 
audible enough for him to hear me say, 
“My name is Effie Shannon, and I 
should like very much to belong to your 
company. I have been’—and here I 
was interrupted by his quick and stri- 
dent tone, saying, “It is not necessary 
for you to tell me whom you've been 


IN BORROWED 
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with. I can find a place for you,” and 
after scanning me over for a minute, he 
said: “The only thing that I can see 
wherein you are at fault, and it will be 
necessary to coach you, is in regard to 
color schemes as applied to dress.” I 
thanked him for his kindness, and 
asked when I should call again, and 
was told to report for rehearsal at noon 
the following Monday. It was not un- 
til after I had regained the street that 
I fully understood what he meant by 
his allusion to my dress, and now, after 
a lapse of years, when I think of how I 
was “togged out” in order to find favor 
in the eyes of the autocrat of the drama, 
I am moved to laughter. 

I had for several seasons previous, 
being a budding aspirant for histrionic 
honors, been compelled to travel on the 
road, and, like many others, looked for- 
ward to the day when I could display 
my talent on Broadway. Hearing that 
Mr. Daly had a position open in his 
company, I was encouraged by.a num- 
ber of my friends to present myself be- 
fore his august majesty as an appli- 
cant for the position. Each and every 
one had a different idea as to how I 
should dress for the occasion, until final- 
ly I became so flustered that I deter- 
mined to take the advice of them all and 
make a composite attire. One girl 
loaned me her best hat, another her boa, 
another a bit of jewelry, and so on, un- 
til I must have looked like a shopkeep- 
ers dummy, or a newly arrived Fijian 
endeavoring to put on as much female 
finery as could be comfortably carried. 
At any rate, I obtained the position and 
was so lightened up with my great joy 
that I did not wait to take a car home, 
but ran all the way, so as to inform my 
friends who awaited my return, with 
abated breath. The news was soon told, 
and a banquet was tendered to me of 
which the chef d'œuvre consisted of 
cheese, crackers and soda water. 

EFFIE SHANNON. 


The Further Adventures of 
O’Rourke 


BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
Author of ‘‘O’ Rourke, Gentleman Adventurer, “The Moccasin Lode, Etc. 


I—IN WHICH O’ROURKE RETURNS TO THE SWORD 


(A Complete Story.) 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CAFE DE LA PAIX. 


T ten in the evening of a certain 
day in the early spring the stout 
m’sieur was sitting sedately sip- 

ping his bock, at a sidewalk table on 
the Boulevard Capucines side of the 
Café de la Paix. 

So he had been sifting—a gentleman 
of medium height, heavily builded, with 
active, searching eyes, a rounded 
breadth of forehead and a closely clipped 
beard of the Van Dyck persuasion—for 
seven consecutive nights; of which this 
was the seventh. 

At one minute past ten of the clock, 
the stout m’sieur was on his feet, show- 
ing evidences of mental excitement, as 
he peered out into the boulevard parade, 
apparently endeavoring to satisfy him- 
self as to the identity of a certain pass- 
ing individual. 

And Francois, the waiter, who had 
attended the stout m’sieur for a full 
week, put his hand discreetly to his 
mouth, and observed to Jean, who stood 
near him: 

“At last, m'sieur has found his 
friend!” Adding, to himself alone: 
“Now I shall have word for M. le 
Prince!” 


A second later, the stout m’sieur’s 
voice was to be heard. 

“O’Rourke!” he cried, and again: 
“O’Rourke, mon ami!’ 

Curious glances were turned upon 
him, not only by the moving throng 
upon the sidewalk, but also by the other 
patrons of the café. The stout m’sieur 
heeded them not. Rather, he gesticu- 
lated violently with his cane, and called 
again. 

To his infinite satisfaction, his hail 
carried to the ears for which it was 
intended. 

Out of the mob a man came, uncer- 
tainly shouldering his way through the 
press; a tall man, noticeable for a 
length of limb which seemed great yet 
was strictly proportioned to the re- 
mainder of his huge bulk, moving with 
the unstudied grace that appertains unto 
great strength and bodily vigor. 

He caught sight of the stout m’sieur 
and a broad, glad grin ‘overspread his 
countenance—a face clean-shaven and 
burned darkly by tropic suns, with a 
nose and a slightly lengthened upper lip 
that spoke for Celtic parentage; a face 
in all attractive, broadly modeled, mo- 
bile and made luminous by eyes of gray, 
steadfast, yet alert. 

“Chambret, be all that’s lucky!” he 
cried. “Faith, ’twas no more than the 
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minute gone that I was wishing I might 
see ye!” 

He came up to Chambret’s table, and 
the two shook hands, gravely, after the 
English fashion, eying each the other to 
see what change a year might have 
wrought in his personal appearance. 

“T, too,” said Chambret, “was wish- 
ing that I might see you. My friend, I 
give you my word that I have waited 
here, watching for one O’Rourke for a 
solid week.” 

“Is it so, indeed?’ O’Rourke sat 
down, favoring the Frenchman with a 
sharply inquiring glance. “And for why 
did ye not come to me lodgings? Such 
as they are,” he added, with a transient 
thought of how little he should care to 
have another intrude upon the bare, 
mean room he called home. 

“Where was I to find you, mon ami? 
I knew not, and so came here.” 

“A sure gamble,’ commented 
O’Rourke, looking out upon the ever- 
changing, kaleidoscopic pageant upon 
the sidewalks, where, it seemed, all Paris 
was promenading itself. “If one sits 
here long enough,” explained the Irish- 
man, “sure he'll see every wan in the 
wide world that’s worth the seeing—as 
a better man nor I said long ago.” 

“Tt is so,” agreed Chambret. 

He summoned a_ waiter for 
O’Rourke’s order; and that important 
duty being attended to, turned to find 
the Irishman’s eyes fixed upon him 
soberly, the while he caressed his clean, 
firm chin. 

Chambret returned the other’s re- 
gard, with interest; smiling, they con- 
sidered one another. Knowing each 
other well, these two had little need for 
evasiveness of word or deed; there will 
be slight constraint between men who 
have, as had Chambret and O’Rourke, 
fought back to back, shoulder to shoul- 
der, and—for the matter of that—face to 
face. 

The Frenchman voiced the common 
conclusion. “Unchanged, I see,” said 
he, with a light laugh. 

“Unchanged—even as 
Chambret.” 

“The same wild Irishman?” 

“Faith, yes!” returned O’Rourke. He 


yourself, 


continued to smile, but there was in his 
tone a note of bitterness—an echo of his 
thoughts, which were darksome enough. 

“The same!” he told himself. “Ay— 
there’s truth for ye, O’Rourke!—the 
same wild Irishman, the same improv- 
ident ne’er-do-well, good for nought in 
all the world but a fight—and growing 
rusty, like an old sword, for want of 
exercise ! 

“And you, mon ami?” he asked aloud. 
“How wags the world with you?” 
“As ever—indifferently well. 

fortunate in a way.” 

“Ye may well say that.” 

Was there envy in the man’s tone, or 
discontent? Chambret remarked, and 
was quick to divine what had evoked it. 
He had a comprehending eye that had 
not been slow to note the contrast be- 
tween them. For it was great: Cham- 
bret, the sleek, faultlessly groomed gen- 
tleman of Paris, contented in his knowl- 
edge of an assured income from the 
rentes; O'Rourke, light of heart, but 
lean from a precarious living, at ease 
and courteous, but shabby, with a 
threadbare collar to his carefully 
brushed coat, and a roughly trimmed 
fringe, sawlike, edging his spotless cuff. 

“You are—what do you say ?—hard 
up?” queried Chambret, bluntly. 

O’Rourke caught ‘his eye, with a glim- 
mer of humorous deprecation. What 
need to ask? he seemed to say. Gravely 
he inspected the end of the commendable 
panetela, which he was enjoying by the 
grace of Chambret; and he puffed upon 
it furiously, twinkling upon his friend 
through a pillar of smoke. 

“Tis nothing new, at all, at all,” he 
sighed. 

Chambret frowned. “How long?” he 
demanded. ‘‘Why have you not called 
upon me, mon ami, if you were in 
need ?” 

“Sure, twas nothing as bad as that. 
I—I am worrying along. There'll be a 
war soon, I’m hoping, and then the 
world will remember O’Rourke.” 

“Who will give the world additional 
cause to remember him,” said Chambret, 
in the accents of firm conviction. 

“But why?” he cried, abruptly, chan- 
ging to puzzled protest. “Mon ami, you 


iam 
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are an incomprehensible. If you would, 
you might be living the life of ease, hus- 
band to one of the richest and most 
charming women in France; Beatrice, 
Princesse Be 

“Sssh!’ O’Rourke warned him. 

“Ah, m’sieur, but I am sorry to have 
hurt you!” said Chambret, contritely ; 
for he had at once recognized the pain 
that sprang to new life in the Irish- 
man’s eyes. 

“No matter, Chambret—it is always 
with me,” O’Rourke laughed, but hol- 
lowly. 
do I wish to. Faith!——” He forgot 
to finish his sentence; his face was 
turned away, for the moment, but one 
imagined that he saw again the eyes of 
Madame la Princesse. 

“But why, then——” began Cham- 
bret. 

“Have ye not yourself stated it—the 
reason why the thing’s impossible? The 
wealthiest woman in all France, since 
her brother’s, M. Lemercier’s, death— 
is she to mate with a penniless Irish 
adventurer, a—a fortune hunter? Faith, 
then, ’twill not be with the O’Rourke 
that she does it! My word for that.” 

He shook his head, decidedly. “No 
more,” he said; “’tis over and done 
with. Please God, some , day the 
O’Rourke will be going to her with a 
pocketful of money—if she'll wait so 
long. I misdoubt the day will be a while 
in coming. But till then ” He dis- 
missed the subject, abruptly, with a 
gesture of finality. 

“Ve were saying,” he asked, “that ye 
had been seeking me? For why? Can 
the O’Rourke be serving a friend in any 
way?” 

“You are unemployed ?” 


“True for ye, Chambret. Ye have 
said it.” ; 

“Will you accept z 

“Mon ami,” O'Rourke stated, ex- 


plicitly, “I'll do anything—anything in 
the whole world that’s clean and hon- 
orable, saving it’s handling a pen. That 
I will not do for any living man; upon 
me worrd, sor, niver!” 

Chambret joined his laugh to 
O’Rourke’s. “I suspected as much,” he 


“I cannot forget madame—nor ` 


said. ‘‘But—this is no clerical work, I 
promise you.” 

“Then I’m your man. Proceed.” 

“Let us presume a hypothetical case.” 

O’Rourke bent forward, the better to 
lose no word of the Frenchman’s. 

“Be all means,” he encouraged him. 

“But,” Chambret paused to stipulate, 
“it is a thing understood between us, as 
friends, that should I make use of the 
actual name of a person or place, it will 
be considered as purely part of the 
hypothesis ?” 

“Most assuredly !” 

“Good, m’sieur. I proceed. Let us 
suppose, then, that there is, within one 
thousand miles of our Paris, a grand 
duchy called Liitzelburg x 

“The name sounds familiar,” inter- 
rupted O’Rourke. 

“Purely a suppositious duchy,” cor- 
rected Chambret, gravely. 

“Sure, yes,” as solemnly. 

“That being understood, let us im- 
agine that the late Duke Henri, of Lüt- 
zelburg, is survived by a widow, the 
dowager duchess, and a son, heir to the 
ducal throne—petit Duke Jehan, a child 
of seven years. You follow me? Also, 
by his younger brother, Prince Georges, 
of Liitzelburg, a—a most damnably con- 
scienccless scoundrel!” Chambret ex- 
ploded, bringing his fist down upon the 
table with force sufficient to cause the 
glass to dance. 

“Softly, mon ami!’ cautioned 
O’Rourke. “I gather ye are not liking 
M. le Prince?” Me 

“I—I do not like him, as you say. 
But, to get on; Liitzelburg lies—you 
know where.” Abandoning all pretense 
of imagining the duchy, Chambret 
waved his hand definitely to the north- 
west. O’Rourke nodded assent. 

“The capital city, of course, centers 
about the Castle of Liitzelburg. The 
duchy is an independent State main- 
taining its own army—one regiment— 
its customs house, sending its represent- 
atives to the Powers. You know all 
that? 

“Tt is a rich little State ; a comfortable 
living for its ruler. Duke Henri pre- 
served its integrity, added to its re- 
sources, leaving it a fat legacy to his 
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little son. Had he died without issue, 
Georges would have succeeded to the 
ducal throne—and to the control of the 
treasury. Naturally the dog covets what 
is not his, now. He goes further. He 
has gone—far, very far, mon amt.” 

O’Rourke moved his chair nearer, be- 
coming interested. “Gone far, ye say? 
And what has the black-hearted divvle 
been up to, bad cess to him?” he asked, 
with a chuckle. 

“He has kidnaped little Duke Jehan, 
mon ami.” 

“Kidnaped!”” The Irishman sat back 
gasping. ` “Faith, what does he think he 
is, now—a robber baron?” he demanded, 
indignantly—this man of strong mo- 
tions, easily afire in the cause of a 
friend. “Tell me how he has gone about 
it, and what ye want me to do.” 

“There is but little to tell, O’Rourke. 
This is the most that we know for a 
certainty: that Duke Jehan has disap- 
peared. Georges—the blackguard !— 
even dares offer a reward to the man 
who furnishes a clew to the child’s 
whereahouts. 

“In the nature of things, the reward 
will never be claimed by a Liitzelburger ; 
for Georges, now, is the head and fore- 
front of the government, holding, prac- 
tically, power of life and death over 
every soul in the duchy. 

“It is this that we fear: that he will 
do a hurt to the child.” 

“Why,” interposed O’Rourke, “has 
he not already done it—put him out of 
his way ?” 

“Because, my friend, he values him 
too highly, as an asset toward his pur- 
poses. M. le Prince wishes to marry 
Madame la Duchesse, the child’s mother 
—a woman wealthy in her own right. 
He has suggested to her that, should 
she consent to marry him, his own in- 
terests would then be more involved, 
that he would perhaps take a greater 
interest in the pursuit of the malefactors. 
You see?” 

“Faith, an’ I do.” O'Rourke tipped 
back in his chair, grinning impartially 
at Chambret. “And he would marry the 
duchess? And ye hate the bold black- 
guard, is it?” he jeered, softly. 

Chambret flushed under his challen- 


ging gaze. He hesitated. “To be plain,” 
he faltered, “to be frank with you, I—I 
love madame.” 

“And she?” persisted O’Rourke. 

Chambret shrugged his shoulders. 
“Who can say?” he deprecated. ‘“‘Ma- 
dame will not. Yet would I serve her. 
Already have I made myself so ob- 
noxious to the powers that be in Liitzel- 
burg that I have been requested to ab- 
sent myself from the duchy. Wherefore 
I come to you.” 

But O’Rourke pursued his fancy. 
“T’ve heard she is beautiful?” he asked. 

Again Chambret hesitated; but the 
eyes of the man glowed warm at the 
mental picture O’Rourke’s suggestion 
conjured within his brain. “She is—in- 
deed beautiful!” he said, at length; and 
simultaneously took from his pocket a 
leather wallet, which, opening, he laid 
upon the table between them., 

O’Rourke bent over it curiously. A 
woman’s photograph stared up at him; 
the portrait of a most wonderful woman, 
looking out from the picture fearlessly, 
regally, under level brows; a woman 
young, full-lipped, with heavy-lidded 
eyes that were dark and large, brimming 
with the wine of life: which is love. 

It was such a portrait as can be 
bought by the thousand for a few 
francs each; O’Rourke had seen it 
frequently before, but now he began to 
appreciate this great beauty with a more 
intimate interest. 

“Faith!” he sighed, looking up. “I’m 
more than a little minded to envy you, 
Chambret. She is beautiful, me word!” 
He paused; then: “Ye would have me 
go to get back the boy, if I can?” he 
asked. 

“That is what little I ask,” assented 
Chambret. “You will be amply re- 
warded 4 

“Til`go, mon ami. Rest easy, there; 
Til do what you call my ‘possible,’ 
m'sieur, and a little more, and the hell 
of a lot more atop of that. If a man 
can scale the insurmountable—I’ll be the 
man.” 

He offered his hand, and, Chambret 
accepting, put his five fingers around 
the Frenchman’s with a grip that made 
the other wince. 
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Chambret 


“As to the reward 
began again. 

“Faith, man, can I do nought for a 
friend without having gold showered 
over me? Damn your reward! Tell 
me your plans, give me the lay of the 
land, and I’m off by sunrise. But, as 
for reward 2 

He rose, taking Chambret’s arm in 
his. 

“Come,” he suggested, “let us go and 
sup—at your expense. And then, may- 
be, I’ll be asking ve for the loan.av a 
franc or two to refurbish me wardrobe. 
’Tis the divvle av a winter it has been, 
I'll niver deny. Come—let us to a quiet 
place.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE INN OF THE WINGED GOD. 


It was drawing toward the evening 
of the third day following, when Col. 
O’Rourke rounded an elbow in the road 
and came, simultaneously, into view of 
the Inn of the Winged God, and to a 
stop. 

He was weary and footsore. He was, 
moreover, thirsty. Behind him the road 
stretched long, and white, and hot, and 
straight as any string across the depart- 
ment of the Meurthe-et-Moselle, back 
to Longwy, whence he had come afoot. 

For, in consideration of the temper of 
M. le Prince, Georges de Liitzelburg, 
Chambret and O’Rourke had agreed 
that it would be the part of prudence 
for the Irishman to enter the duchy as 
unobtrusively as possible; and in his 
light tweeds, with the dust of the road 
white upon his shoes and a film upon 
his clothes, O’Rourke might well have 
passed for an English milord upon a 
walking tour. 

To the seeing eye, perhaps, thére was 
about the Irishman a _ devil-may-care 
swing, a free carelessness in the way 
he put his best foot forward, a fine spirit 
in the twirl of his walking stick, that 
was hardly to be considered character- 
istic of that solemn person, the English- 
man, plugging stolidly forward upon his 
walking tour, as upon a penance self- 
imposed. But the similitude was suff- 


cient to impose upon the peasantry of 
Litzelburg; and should suffice, barring 
accidents. 

O’Rourke paused, I say, looking for- 
ward to the inn, and then about him, 
considering the lay of the land. 

To the north, he knew, ran the 
French-Belgian frontier—how far away 
he might not exactly state; to the west, 
also, was the line that divides Liitzel- 
burg from French territory—again at an 
indeterminate distance, according to the 
Irishman’s knowledge. 

“But it will not be far, now, I'm 
thinking,” he said aloud; “come sun- 
down, ‘tis meself that will be out av 
France—and thin, I’m telling ye, may 
the devil keep watch for the soul of his 
familiar, M. le Prince.” 

But for all his boastfulness, the Irish- 
man was by no means easy in his mind 
as to how he was to accomplish what he 
had set his hand to. The plan of ac- 
tion agreed upon between O'Rourke 
and his friend was distinguished by a 
considerable latitude as to detail. 

O’Rourke was, in short, to do what he 
could. If he succeeded in setting free 
the young duke, well and good. If not 
—and at this consideration Chambret 
had elevated expressive shoulders. 
“One does one’s possible,” he had sug- 
gested; “one can do no more, mon 
ami.” 

Now, the Irishman was thinking that 
it behooved him to be on his way with- 
out delay, if he cared to reach the city 
of Liitzelburg before nightfall. And 
yet, this inn before him was one of pos- 
sibilities interesting to a thirsty man. He 
stood still, jingling in his pockets the 
scant store of francs that remained to 
him out of the modest loan which he 
had accepted of all which Chambret 
had tried to press upon him. 

It stood unobtrusively back from the 
road, this inn; a gabled building, 
weather-beaten and  ancient-seeming, 
draped lavishly with green growing 
vines. Above the lintel of its wide, 
hospitably yawning doorway swung, 
creaking in the perfumed airs of the 
spring afternoon, a battered signboard, 
whereon a long-dead artist had limned 
the figure of a little, laughing, naked 
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boy, with a bow and quiver full of ar- 
rows, and with two downy wings sprout- 
ing somewhere in the immediate neigh- 
borinood of his chubby shoulder blades. 

Col. O’Rourke grinned at the childish 
god, deciphering the stilted French in- 
scription beneath its feet. 

“The Inn of the Winged God,” he 
read aloud. “Sure, ’tis meself that’s 
the supherstitious wan—a rank believer 
in signs. I'm taking ye, ye shameless 
urchin,” he apostrophized the god of 
love, “for a sign that there’s—drink 
within!” 

He chuckled, thinking: “’Tis here 
that I’m to meet Chambret, if need be, 
for consultation. I mind me he said 
the inn was but a little this side av the 
frontier. Be that token, ’tis himself that 
should be coming down the road, ere 
long, galumphing in that red devil- 
wagon av his.” 

But the question remained: Was he 
to pause for refreshment, or to push on 
despite his great thirst—for it seemed 
as though all the dust in the road that 
had not found lodgment upon his body 
had settled in the throat of the man? 

The fluttering of a woman’s skirts put 
a period to his hesitancy; for a girl ap- 
peared and stood for a moment in the 
doorway of the Inn of the Winged God, 
gazing upon the newcomer with steady 
eyes that were bright beneath level 
brows. A tall girl, seemingly the taller 
since slight and supple she was, and 
astonishingly good to look upon; slender 
and darkly beautiful. 

Even at a distance O’Rourke could 
see much and imagine the rest; and, 
more, he saw that she wore the peasant 
dress peculiar to that department—wore 
it with an entrancing grace, adorning it 
herself rather than relying upon it to 
enhance her charms. 

A crimson headdress of some fashion 
confined her hair; and that same. was 
dark—nay, black. And there was a 
kerchief about her throat, like snow 
above the: black of a velvet bodice, 
which, together with her spreading skirt 
of crimson cloth, was half hidden by a 
bright expanse of apron. 

Moreover, that skirt—in keeping with 
the custom of the neighborhood—was 


sensibly short; whereby it was made 
evident that mademoiselle might, if so 
she willed, boast a foot of quality, and 
an ankle 

Promptly O’Rourke’s thirst became 
unbearable, and he advanced a step or 
two, purposefully. 

Mademoiselle as promptly disappeared 
in the gloom of the inner room. 

O’Rourke followed her example, find- 
ing it cool within and clean, inviting 
and tempting to dalliance. There was 
a great, cold fireplace; and broad, spot- 
less tables, and chairs were ranged about 
upon a floor of earth hard-packed and 
neatly sanded. Also, from a farther 
room came odors of cookery, filling 
first his nose and then all the hungry 
man that was O’Rourke. 

His eyes following his nose as he 
stalked to the center of the room, half 
blinded by his sudden transition from 
the sun glare to the comfortable gloom, 
he discovered the girl standing with one 
foot on the threshold of that adjoining 
apartment, watching him over her 
shoulder. 

O’Rourke cleared his throat harshly; 
and—“What would m’siecur?” she de- 
sired to know. 

“That, me dear,” said O'Rourke. 
With his walking stick he indicated one 
of the row of steins that decorated the 
chimneypiece. “And, mind ye, full to 
the brim,” he stipulated. 

The girl murmured some reply, and 
went about his bidding. Slowly, with a 
suggestion of great weariness in his 
manner, O’Rourke went to the back of 
the room, where he found a little com- 
partment, partitioned off, containing 
benches and a small table. 

On the table he seated himself, sigh- 
ing with content. A window, open, 
faced him, giving upon the garden of 
the inn. Without there was a vista of 
nodding scarlet hollyhocks, of sunflow- 
ers, of hyacinths, and of many homely, 
old-fashioned blooms that grew in or- 
dered luxuriance. A light breeze swept 
across them, bearing their fragrance in 
through the window. 

O'Rourke bared his head to it grate- 
fully, and fumbled in his pocket for his 
pipe and tobacco. 
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“Upon me word,” he sighed, “ ’twill 
be hard to tear meself away, now.” Nor 
was he thinking of the girl just then, nor 
of aught save the homely comfort of the 
Inn of the Winged God. 

He began to smoke, thankfully; and, 
smoking, his thoughts wandered into a 
reverie; so that he sat lost to his sur- 
roundings, staring at the hollyhocks and 
hyacinths—and seeing nought but the 
eyes of Beatrice, Princess de Grandlieu. 

The girl’s light step failed to rouse 
him; he stared on, out of the window, 
giving her no heed as she waited by his 
side with the foaming stein. 

For her part, she seemed patient 
enough. He made a gallant figure—this 
O’Rourke—sitting easily upon the table. 
And some such thought may have been 
in her mind—that his was a figure to fill 
the eyes of a woman; for her own gaze 
never left him for many minutes. 

She remarked the signs of travel: the 
dust that lay thick upon his shoulders, 
that whitened his shoes, the drawn look 
about the man’s eyes, and the firm lines 
about his mouth that told of steadfast- 
ness and determination. And she 
sighed, but very softly. 

But an inn maid may not be eying a 
stranger for hours together; she has 
her duties to be performed. Presently 
the girl put the stein down with a 
crash. 

“M’sieur is served,’ she announced, 
loudly. 

O’Rourke came to with a little start. 
“Thank you, me dear,” he said, and 
buried his nose in the froth. “Faith,” he 
added, lowering the vessel, “’tis like 
wine—or your eyes, darlint.” So he 
smiled engagingly into her eyes. 

She did not appear to resent the com- 
pliment, nor his manner. 

“M’sieur has traveled far this day?” 
she would know, with lowered lashes, 
her slender fingers playing diffidently 
with a fold of her apron. 

“Not so far that I’m blinded to your 
sweet face,” he averred. “But ’tis truth 
for you that I’ve covered many a mile 
since sunrise.” 

“M’sieur does not come from these 
parts?” 

“From Paris.” 


Although she stood with her back to 
the light, and though O’Rourke could 
distinguish her features but dimly, yet 
he saw that her eyes widened; and he 
smiled secretly at her simplicity. 

“From Paris, m’sieur? But that is 
far ?” 

“Quite far, darlint. 
no cause for complaint.” 

“M’sieur means 
with pretty bewilderment. 

“M’sieur,” he assured her, gallantly, 
“means that no journey is long that has 
mam’selle at the end av it.” 

“Oh, m’sieur!”’ protesting. 

“Truth—my word for it.’ And the 
magnificent O’Rourke put a franc into 
her hand. “The change,” he pro- 
claimed, largely, “ye may keep for your- 
self, little one. And this—ye may keep 
for me, if ye will.” 

“M’sicur!” 

And though they were deeply shad- 
owed, he could see her cheeks flaming as 
she backed away, rubbing the caressed 
spot with the corner of her apron. For 
he had kissed her. O'Rourke laughed 
softly, without moving. 

“Don’t be angry with me,” he pleaded, 
but with no evident contrition. “What’s 
in a kiss, me dear? Sure, ‘tis no harm 
at all, at all! And how was I to hold 
meself back, now, with you before me, 
pretty as a picture?” 

It pleased her—his ready tongue. 
That became apparent, though she 
sought to hide it with a pretense of in- 
dignation. 

“One would think a 
storm. 

“What, now, darlint ?” 

“One would almost believe m'sieur the 
Irishman !” 

“An Trishman I am, praises be!” cried 
O’Rourke, forgetting his rôle. “But”— 
he remembered again—“the Irishman; 
who might he be?” ~- 

“M’sieur le Col. O'Rourke !” 

“What!” 

And M’sieur le Col. O'Rourke got 
down from the table hastily. 

“Ye know me?” he demanded. 

The girl’s astonishment was too plain 
to be ignored. 

“Tt is not that m’sieur is himself 


But, faith, I’ve 


she queried, 


she tried to 
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M’sieur le Colonel?” she cried, putting 
a discreet distance between them. 

“Tis just that. And how would ye 
be knowing me name, if you please?” 

“Why, surely, all know that m’sieur is 
coming to Ltitzelburg!” cried the in- 
genuous mam’selle. “Else why should 
a guard be stationed at every road cross- 
ing the frontier?” 

“For what, will ye tell me?” 

“For what but to keep m'sieur from 
entering.” 

“As ye say, for what else?” O’Rourke 
stroked his chin, puzzled, staring at 
this girl with such an astonishing fund 
of information. 

How came she to know so much? 

“Am I so unpopular, then!” he would 
know. 

“Non, nm’sieur; it is not that. It is 
that m’sieur is a friend of M’sieur 
Chambret, and Z 

“Yes, yes, darlint. Go on.” 

He spoke soothingly, for he desired 
to know more. But he found it rather 
annoying that the girl should persist in 
keeping her back to the light; it was dif- 
ficult to read her face, through the 
shadows. He maneuvered to exchange 
positions with mam’selle, but she seemed 
intuitively to divine his purpose, and 
outwitted the man. 

“And,” she resumed, under encour- 
agement, “M’sieur Chambret is known 
to love Madame la Duchesse, whom 
Prince Georges wishes to marry. It is 
known to all that M’sieur Chambret was 
requested to leave Liitzelburg. What is 
more natural than that he should send 
his friend, the Irish adventurer, to 
avenge him—to take his place?” 

“Yes. That’s all very well, me dear; 
but what bewilders me—more than your 
own bright eyes, darlint—is : how did ye 
find out that I was coming here?” 

O’Rourke endeavored to speak light- 
lv, but he was biting the lip of him over 
that epithet, “Irish adventurer;” in 
which there lurked a flavor that he 
found distasteful. “A sweet-smelling 
reputation that I bear in these parts,” 
he thought, ruefully. 

“What’—the girl leaned toward 
O’Rourke, almost whispering ; whereby 
she riveted his attention upon her 


charms, as well as upon her words— 
“is more natural, m’sieur, than that 
Prince Georges should set a watch upon 
M’sieur Chambret?” 

“Oh, ho!” said the Irishman. ‘’Tis 
meself that begins to see a light. And, 
me dear,” he added, sharply, “you fill 
me with curiosity. How comes it that 
ye know so much?” 

“Tt is not unnatural, m'sieur- Her 
shrug was indescribably significant and 
altogether delightful. ‘Have I not a 
brother in Liitzelburg castle, valet to 
M’sieur le Prince? If a brother drops 
a word or two, to his sister, now and 
then, is she to be blamed for his in- 
discretions ?” 

“Sure, not!’ cried the Irishman, em- 
phatically. “Ye are to be thanked, I'm 
thinking. And where did ye say this 
precious frontier lay?” 

“The line crosses the highway not the 
quarter of a mile to the south, m’sicur. 
You will know it when you are stopped 
by the outpost.” 

“Very likely, me dear—if so be it I’m 
stopped.” 

And as she watched his face, the girl 
may have thought that possibly he 
would not be stopped; for there was an 
expression thereon which boded ill to 
whomsoever should attempt to hinder 
an O’Rourke from attending to the busi- 
ness to which he had set his hand. 

“Mam’selle!” he bowed. “I’m in- 
finitely obliged to ye. Faith, ’tis your- 
self that has done a great service this 
day to the O’Rourke—and be that same 
token ’tis the O’Rourke that hardly 
knows how to reward ye!” 

“But ” she suggested, timidly, yet 
with mirth lurking in her tone, “does 
not M’sieur le Colonel consider that he 
has amply rewarded me, in advance?” 
and upon the heel of her words she 
began to scrub vigorously her cheek 
with the apron. 

He threw back his head and laughed; 
and was still laughing—for she had been 
too quick for him—when she rose, 
with a warning finger upon her lips. 

“M’sieur!”—earnestly. “Silence, if 
you please—for your life’s sake!” 

“Eh!” cried O’Rourke, startled. And 
then the laugh died in his throat. The 
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girl had turned, and now her profile 
was black against the sunny window; 
and it was most marvelously perfect. 
O’Rourke’s breath came fast as he 
looked; for she was surprisingly fair 
and good to look upon. It was the first 
time he had seen her close enough to 
fully comprehend her perfection, and he 
stood for a moment, without stirring, or, 
indeed, coherently thinking. It was not 
the nature of this man to neglect a beau- 
tiful woman, at any time; he grudged 
this girl no meed of the admiration that 
was her due. 

In a moment he felt her fingers soft 
and warm about his own; his heart 
leaped—an Irishman’s heart, not fickle, 
but inflammable; and then repressed an 
exclamation as his fingers were crushed 
in a grip so strong and commanding 
that it fairly amazed him. 

And, “Silence; ah, silence, m’sieur !” 
the girl besought him, in a whisper. 

Were they observed, then? He turned 
toward the outer door, but saw no one. 
But from the highway there came a 
clatter of hoofs. 

“Soldiers!” the girl breathed. “Sol- 
diers, m’sieur, from the frontier post. 
Let me go. I £ 

Almost violently she wrested her hand 
from his, darting toward the door with 
a gesture that warned him back to his 
partitioned corner as he valued his 
incognito. 

Halfway across the floor, she shrank 
back with a little cry of dismay, as the 
entrance to the Inn of the Winged God 
was darkened by two new arrivals. 

They swung into the room, laughing 
together ; tall men both, long and strong 
of limb, with the bearing of men confi- 
dent of their place and prowess. 
O’Rourke, peering guardedly out from 
his corner, saw that they were both in 
uniform; green and gold tunics above 
closely fitting breeches of white, with 
riding boots of patent leather—the of- 
ficers’ uniform of the standing army of 
Litzelburg. 

Now, since his coming, the taproom 
of the Winged God had been gradually 
darkening as evening drew nigh. Al- 
ready—O’Rourke was surprised to ob- 
serve—it was twilight without; and 


now suddenly the sun sank behind the 
purple ridge of the distant mountains, 
and at once gloom shrouded the room. 
In it the figures of the two soldiers 
loomed large and vaguely. 

One raised his voice, 
“Lights!” 

The girl murmured something, mov- 
ing away. 

“Lights, girl; lights!” 

“I will send some one, 
O’Rourke heard her say. 

“Unnecessary, my dear,” returned the 
first speaker. “Come hither, little one. 
Here is the lamp, and here a match.” 

Unwillingly, it seemed to the Irish- 
man, the inn maid obeyed, stepping upon 
a bench and raising her arm to light the 
single lamp that depended from the ceil- 
ing. A match flared in her fingers, il- 
luminating the upturned, intent face. 

And O’Rourke caught at his breath 
again. “Faith!” he said, softly, “she is 
that wonderful !” 

Some such thought seemed to cross 
the minds of both the others, at the same 
moment. One swore delicately—pre- 
sumably in admiration; fiis fellow 
shifted to a killing pose, twirling his 
mustache—the elder of the pair, evi- 
dently, and a man of striking distinction 
of carriage. 

The girl jumped lightly from the 
bench and turned away; but she was not 
yet to be permitted to retire, it seemed. 

“Here, girl!” called he who had 
mouthed the oath. 

She turned, reluctantly; the glow of 
the brightening lamp fell about her like 
a golden aureole. 

“Messieurs?” she asked, with a cer- 
tain dignity. 

“So,” drawled the elder officer, “you 
are a new maid, I presume?” 

“Yes, messieurs,” she replied, cour- 
tesying low—to hide her confusion per- 
haps; for she was crimson under their 
bold appraisal of her charms. 

“Ah! Name, little one?” 

“Delphine, messieurs.” 

“Delphine, eh? A most charming 
name, for a most charming girl!” 

“Merci, messieurs!” 

She dropped a second, humble cour- 
tesy. And O’Rourke caught himself 


calling : 


messieurs,” 
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fancying that she did so in mockery— 
though, indeed, that would have assorted 
strangely with her lowly station. 

But as she rose and confronted the 
men again, the elder took her chin be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, roughly 
twisting her face to the light. 

“Strange ” he started to say; but 
the girl jerked away, angrily. 

“Pardon, messieurs,” she said, “but I 
would x 

Nor did she finish what was on the 
tip of her tongue for utterance. For she 
was turning away, making as though 
to go about her business, when this 
younger man clipped her suddenly about 
the waist, and before, perhaps, she real- 
ized what was coming, he had kissed her 
squarely. 

O’Rourke slid from his table seat, with 
a little, low-toned oath. But for the 
moment he held himself back. It 
seemed as though Mademoiselle Del- 
phine was-demonstrating her ability to 
take care of herself. 

Her white and rounded arm shot out 
like lightning, and her five fingers im- 
pinged upon the cheek of the younger 
man with a crack like a pistol shot. 
He jumped away, with a laughing cry of 
protest. 

“A shrew!” he cried; “a very terma- 
gant, Prince Georges!” 

In another moment she would have 
been gone, but the elder officer was not 
to be denied. 

“Nay, but a woman!” he said. “A 
tempestuous maid, to be tamed, Charles! 
Not so fast, little one!” And caught 
her by the arm. 

She wheeled upon him furiously, with 
a threatening hand; but his own closed 
about her wrist, holding her helpless the 
while he drew her steadily toward him. 

“But one!” he pretended to beg. “But 
one little kiss, Mistress Delphine!” 

“This has gone about far enough, 
messieurs,” O’Rourke interposed, judg- 
ing it time. 

For it is one thing to kiss a pretty 
girl yourself, and quite another to stand 
by and watch a stranger kiss her re- 
gardless of her will. 

So he came down toward the group 
slowly, with an outstretched palm. 


But the prince gave him hardly a 
glance; he was intent upon the business 
of the moment. 

“Kick this fellow out, Charles,’ he 
cried, contemptuously, relaxing nothing 
of his hold upon the girl. And then, to 
her: “Come, Mam’selle Delphine, but a 
single kiss j 

“No!” she cried. “No, messieurs !” 

There was that in her tone that set 
O’Rourke’s blood to boiling. He forgot 
himself, forgot the danger of his posi- 
tion—that danger of which he had been 
so lately apprised by the girl herself. 
He laid a hand upon the fellow’s collar, 
with no attempt at gentleness, and an- 
other upon his wrist. A second later the 
prince was sprawling in the sand upon 
the floor. 

And O’Rourke promptly found him- 
self engaged in defending himself, to 
the best of his slight ability, from a 
downward sweep of the younger officer’s 
broadsword. 

“You damned coward!” the Irishman 
cried, ablaze with rage. 

His walking stick—a stout blackthorn 
relic of the old country—deflected the 
blade. The young officer spat an oath 
at him and struck again, using neither 
judgment nor skill. O’Rourke caught 
the blow a second time upon the stick, 
twisted the blackthorn ‘through the 
others guard and rapped him sharply 
across the knuckles. 

“You infernal poltroon!” he said, 
furiously. ‘To attack an unarmed 
man!” 

The sword swept up through the air 
in a glittering arc, to fall clattering in a 
far corner. O’Rourke gave it slight 
heed. There was much to be accom- 
plished ere that sword should strike the 
earth. 

He leaped in upon the younger officer, 
whirling the blackthorn above his head ; 
the man stepped back, raising his arms 
as though dazed. The stick descended 
with force enough to beat down this 
guard and crash dully upon his skull. 
He fell—like a log, in fact; and so lay 
still for a space. 

And O’Rourke jumped back upon the 
instant, and just in time to knock a re- 
volver from the hand of the elder man. 
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“You, too—a coward!” he cried. 
“Are there no men in this land?” 

Simultaneously the revolver was dis- 
charged. The shot rang loudly in the 
confines of the taproom walls, but the 
bullet harmlessly buried itself in the 
wainscoting. O’Rourke jumped for it 
and kicked the pistol through the open 
doorway. 

“So much for that!” he cried, darting 
toward the corner where the sword of 
the unconscious man had fallen. 
“Come, Prince Georges of Liitzelburg— 
princely coward!” he taunted the elder 
man. ‘“‘Come—'’tis one to one, now— 
sword to sword, m’sieur! Are ye 
afraid, or will ye fight—ye scum of the 
earth?” 

He need hardly have asked. Already 
the prince was upon his feet, and had 
drawn. O’Rourke’s fingers closed upon 
the hilt of the saber. Instantly a thrill 
ran through him; this was his life to 
him, to face odds, to have a sword in his 
hand. 

“Good!” he cried, joyfully. 
M’sieur le Prince!” 

He met the onslaught with a hasty 
parry. A cluster of sparks flew from 
the blades. O’Rourke stepped in boldly 
to close quarters, his right arm swing- 
ing the heavy saber like a feather, his 
left ending in a clinched hand held 
tightly to the small of his back. 

The room filled with the ringing 
clangor of the clashing steel. Prince 
Georges at least was not afraid of per- 
sonal hurt; he engaged the Irishman 
closely, cutting and parrying with splen- 
did skill—a wonderful swordsman, a 
beau sabreur, master of his weapon 
and—master of O’Rourke. 

The Irishman was quick to realize 
this. He had met more than his match; 
the man who opposed him was his equal 
in weight and length of arm, his equal 
in defense, his superior in attack. He 
fought at arm’s length with O’Rourke, 
giving not an inch, but rather ever 
pressing in upon him, hammering down 
upon his guard a veritable tornado of 
crashing blows. 

O’Rourke reeled and gave ground 
under the furious onslaught. He leaped 
away time and again, only to find the 
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prince again upon him, abating no whit 
of his determined attack. In his eyes 
O’Rourke read nothing of mercy, 
nought but a perhaps long dormant 
blood-lust suddenly roused. He came 
to an understanding that he was fighting 
for his life, that this was no mere fen- 
cing bout, nothing to be regarded lightly 
—no child’s play, but deadly earnest. 
And with his mind’s eye he foresaw the 
outcome. 

Well—one can but die. At least 
Prince Georges should have his fill of 
the fight; and an Irishman who fights 
hopelessly fights with all the reckless 
rage of a rat in a corner. 

So O’Rourke fought, there in the tap- 
room of the Inn of the Winged God. 
He took no risks, ventured nothing of 
doubtful outcome. If a chance for an 
attack was to come, he was ready for it, 
his eye like a cat’s for the opening for 
a thrust or a slashing cut. But if that 
was to be denied him, he had an 
impregnable defense, seemingly. He 
might retreat—and he did, thrice circling 
the rodm—but he retreated fighting. 
And so, fighting, he would fall when 
the time came. 

In one thing only he surpassed the 
aggressor—in endurance. His out door 
life of the past few days had put him 
into splendid trim. He battled on, with 
hardly a hair displaced; whereas Mon- 
sieur le Prince pressed his advantage by 
main will power, advancing with some 
difficulty because of the heaving of his 
broad chest, gasping for air, at times, 
like a fish out of its element—but still 
advancing, still pressing the Irishman to 
the utmost. 

Thrice they made the. circuit of the 
room, O’Rourke escaping a fall or col- 
lision with the tables and chairs seem- 
ingly by a sixth sense—the eye in the 
back of his head, which warned him of 
obstacles that might easily have proved 
his downfall. 

He was outgeneraled, too; twice he 
endeavored to back himself through the 
outer doorway, and both times the 
prince got himself between the Irish- 
man and his sole remaining hope of 
escape. 

And then it narrowed down to a 
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mere contest of endurance—M. le 
Prince already tired, and O’Rourke fast 
failing and beginning to feel the effects 
of his day’s long tramp. 

The room began to whirl dizzily about 
them both—like a changing, hazy pano- 
rama, wherein O’Rourke was dimly con- 
scious of pink, gaping faces filling the 
doorways, and the round, staring eyes 
of frightened and awed peasants at the 
windows. 

And so, possibly, it was as a relief to 
both when, eventually, the Irishman 
managed to get the breadth of a table 
between them, and when each was free 
to pause and pant the while they glared 
one at -the other, measuring their op- 
ponent’s staying powers—for a test of 
sheer lasting ability it was now become. 
The man who should be able to keep 
upon his feet the longest—he was to 
win. And neither read “quarter” in his 
enemy’s eyes. 

As they stood thus, watching one an- 
other jealously, out of the tail of his 
eye O’Rourke saw the fallen officer— 
Charles—stir, and sit upright. He 
dared not take his attention from the 
prince, and yet he was able to note that 
the younger man stared confusedly at 
first, then staggered to his feet, and so 
doing, put his hand to his pistol holster. 

Opportunely a curious thing occurred. 
A voice rang through the room, loudly, 
cheerfully : 

“The O’Rourke!” it stated explicitly. 
“Or Satan himself!” 

All three turned, by a common im- 
pulse, toward the outer door. It framed 
a man entirely at his ease, dressed in the 
grotesque arrangement that constitutes 
an automobiling costume, in these days, 
holding in his left hand the goggled 
mask which the driver affects. But in 
the other hand, level with his eye, he 
poised a revolver, the muzzle of which 
was dire¢tly trained upon him whom 
Prince Georges had called Charles. 

“Chambret!” cried O’Rourke. 
on me soul, ye’re welcome!” 

“T thought as much, my friend,” re- 
plied Chambret. “And I am glad to be 
in time to—to see fair play, Col. 
Charles! May I suggest, monsieur, 
that you take your hand from the butt 


“Up- 


of that weapon and stand aside until my 
friend has settled his little affair with 
Monsieur le Prince?” 

The face of the young officer flushed 
darkly red; he bit his lip with rage, 
darting toward Chambret a venomous 
glance. Yet he stood aside, very 
obediently, as a wiser man than he 
might well have done. 

“O'Rourke!” then cried Chambret. 
“Guard, my friend—guard yourself!” 

It was time. M. le Prince, sticking 
at nothing, had edged stealthily around 
the table. O’Rourke started and put 
himself in a defensive position in the 
very nick of time. Another moment 
and Chambret’s warning had been vain. 

Again they fought, but at first less 
spiritedly; to O’Rourke it seemed as 
though the contest had degenerated into 
a mere endeavor to kill time, rather than 
to dispose of one another. And yet he 
was acutely conscious that a single mis- 
step would prove his death warrant; and 
was very, very anxious not to take that 
step. 

He found time, too, to wonder even 
a trifle bitterly what had become of 
Mademoiselle Delphine. It seemed 
passing strange that he saw nought of 
her—had missed her ever since he had 
come to her aid. Surely she had been 
very well content to leave him to his 
fate, once he had championed her cause! 
It was strange, he thought according to 
his lights—very odd 

And so thinking he became aware 
that the brief interval had refreshed 
M. le Prince more than it had himself. 

Georges now seemed possessed of 
seven devils, all thirsting for the soul 
of O’Rourke. He flew at him, abruptly, 
without the least warning, like a whirl- 
wind. O’Rourke was beaten back a 
dozen yards in as many seconds. There 
was no killing time about the combat 
now—O’Rourke well knew. 

And he felt himself steadily failing. 
Once he slipped and all but went upon 
his knees, and when he recovered was 
trembling in every limb like an aspen 
leaf. And, again, he blundered into a 
chair, sending it crashing to the floor; 
when it seemed ages ere he managed to 
disentangle his feet from its legs— 
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seemed the longer since the sword of 
Prince Georges quivered over him like 
the wrath of a just God, relentless and 
terrible. 

He had one last hope—to get himself 
in a corner, with his back to the wall, 
and stand M. le Prince off until the bit- 
ter end. At least, he prayed he might 
get in one good blow before—that end. 
And so he made for the corner nearest 
him. 

In the end he gained it against odds— 
for Prince Georges divined his purpose 
and did his utmost to thwart it. But 
when at last the Irishman had gained 
this slight advantage, his heart sank 
within him; Georges closed fearlessly, 
not keeping at sword’s length, as 
O’Rourke had calculated he would. 

O'Rourke was flattened, fairly, 
against that wall. He fought with des- 
perate cunning, but ever more feebly, 
“God!” he cried once, between clinched 
teeth. “Could I but touch him!” 

Georges heard, grinning maliciously. 

“Never, fortune hunter!” he returned, 
redoubling his efforts. “You may as 
well pray 3 

What else he said O’Rourke never 
knew, for at that instant he felt the wall 
give to the pressure of his shoulders, 
and a breath of cool air swept past him. 

“A door!” he thought and, leaping 
backwards, fell sprawling in utter dark- 
ness. 

It was indeed a door. As he lay there 
the Irishman caught a transient glimpse 
of a woman’s head and shoulders out- 
lined against the light, and then the 
door was closed, and he heard her throw 
herself bodily against it, and the dull 
click of a bolt as it was shot home; 
also a maddened oath and a terrific blow 
upon the panels from M. le Prince. 


CHAPTER. III. 
THE RAT TRAP. 


O’Rourke was prompt to scramble to 
his feet. He found himself wrapt about 
with profound blackness. The place 
wherein he stood was like the very heart 
of night itself. But for the quick flut- 
ter of the breath of the woman who was 
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near him, he was without an inkung as 
to where he might be. : 

But for the moment he was content to 
know that he was with her. He groped 
in the darkness with a tentative hand, 
which presently encountered the girl’s, 
and closed upon it; and he started to 
speak, but she gave him pause. 

“Hush, m’sieur!”” she breathed. “Hush 
—and come with me quickly. You have 
not an instant to spare.” 

Her concluding word was drowned in 
the report of a pistol. The girl started, 
with a frightened cry. A roar of curs- 
ing filled the room which the O’Rourke, 
providentially, had just quitted. It sub- 
sided suddenly ; and then the two heard 
the cool, incisive accents of M. Cham- 
bret. 

“Not so fast, M. le Prince,” they 
heard him say, warningly. “Take it 
with more aplomb, I advise you. Upon 
my word of honor, you die if you move 
a finger within ten minutes!” 


“And then: ?” came the wrathful 
voice of Georges. 
“Then,” said Chambret, delicately 


ironical, “I shall be pleased to leave you 
to your—devices—shall we call them? 
For my part, I shall be on my way in my 
automobile.” 

They heard no more. The girl was 
already dragging O’Rourke away. 

“Ten minutes!” she whispered, grate- 
fully. 

“ ‘Tis every bit as good as a year, 
just now,” O’Rourke assured her, light- 
ly—more lightly than his emotions war- 
ranted indeed. 

“Ah, m’sieur!” she said, deprecating 
his exultant tone. 

“Whisht, darlint,” he cried. “Don’t 
ye be worrying about me, now. ’Tis 
O’Rourke that can care for his head, 
Mam’selle Delphine—now that ye’re 
given me a fighting chance.” 

But she only answered, “Come!” tug- 
ging impatiently at his hand; and he was 
very willing to follow her, even unto the 
ends of the known world, as long as he 
might be so led by her warm, soft fin- 
gers. 

He grew quite bewildered in the fol- 
lowing few minutes. It seemed that 
they threaded a most curious maze of 
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vacant rooms and sounding galleries— 
all in total eclipse. And once, for some 
time, they were passing through what 
may have been a tunnel. dark and mus- 
ty, wherein the Irishman, by putting 
forth his free hand, was able to touch a 
rough, damp wall of hewn stone. 

But at the end of that they came to 
a doorway, where they halted. The 
girl evidently produced a key, for she 
released O’Rourke’s hand, and a second 
later he heard the grating of a rusty 
lock and then the protests of relucant 
hinges. 

“And where will this be taking us?” 
he asked, at length. 

“To safety, for you, I pray, m’sieur.” 

-“Thank ye, Mam’selle Delphine.” 

“Quick!” she interrupted, impa- 
tiently. 

A rush of cool air and fresh enveloped 
them. O'Rourke stepped out, close on 
the heels of the girl; who turned and 
swung to the door, relocking it. 

They were standing under the open 
sky of night. Absolute silence lay about 
them, and infinite peace was there, un- 
der a multitude of clear shining stars. 

The change was so abrupt as to seem 
momentarily unreal; O’Rourke shook 
his head, as one would rid his brain of 
the cobwebs of a dream—then looked 
about him. 

“Where would we be, now, me dear ?” 
he asked. 

“Hush!” she cried guardedly, point- 
ing. 
His gaze followed the line of her arm, 
and he discovered that they were stand- 
ing upon a hillside over across from the 
Inn of the Winged God. Its doors and 
windows were flaming yellow against 
the night; and set square against the il- 
lumination of the main entrance, 
O’Rourke could see the burly bulk of 
Chambret. Without, in the road, 
loomed the black and shining mass of a 
powerful automobile, motionless, its 
lamps glaring balefully—seeming a liv- 
ing thing, O’Rourke fancied, and very 
like some squat, misshapen nocturnal 
monster. 

But Chambret did not stir; and from 
that the Irishman knew that his ten min- 
utes was not yet up. Nevertheless, he 
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tightened his hold upon the hilt of the 
naked saber which he still carried, and 
started back toward the inn. 

The girl caught him by the arm. 

“Where are you going?” she de- 
manded. 

“Back.” O’Rourke looked down up- 
on her in surprise. “Back to my friend. 
What! Am I, too, a chicken-heart, to 
leave him there, alone—— ?” 

“M. Chambret,” she interrupted, “is 
master of the situation, M’sieur le Col- 
onel. He can take care of himself.” 

“You know him?” ; 

“You—you For an instant she 
stammered, at a loss for her answer. “I 
—I heard you name him, m’sieur,” she 
made out to say, at length. 

“Ah, yes. But, for all that, I’m not 
going to leave him——” 

“Too late, m’sicur. See!” 

Again she indicated the inn. 
O'Rourke looked, swearing in his ex- 
citement—but under his breath, that she 
—an inn-maid !—might not be offended. 

He saw Chambret, for a moment, as 
he had been—steady and solid as a rock 
in the doorway. An instant later, he 
was gone; and from the taproom came 
a volley of shouts and curses, tempered 
to faint echoes because of the distance. 

Promptly the automobile began to 
move. And as it did the doorway was 
filled with struggling men. Chambret 
appeared to stand up in the machine, 
and fire at the mass. His revolver spat 
fire thrice. 

The shots were answered without de- 
lay. The machine gathered speed, and 
swept snorting westwards. Prince’ 
Georges and Col. Charles of the army of 
Liitzelburg were to be seen pursuing it 
down the road, afoot, peppering the 
night with futile bullets and filling it 
with foul vituperation. 

Presently they must have realized 
what feeble figures they were cutting in 
the eyes of the peasants; for they halted. 
By then they were near enough for their 
high and angry tones to be distinguish- 
able to O’Rourke and the girl. 

“Back!” they heard Georges cry. “To 
the horses!” 

“But we 
m’sieur = 


cannot overtake him, 
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“Fool! The patrol will halt him, and 
we shall arrive in good time.” 

As though in answer to Georges’ 
statement, a volley of carbine shots rang 
sharply from the direction of the fron- 
tier, continuing for a full minute, to be 
followed by the rapid, dying clatter of 
horses’ hoofs. 

The Frenchman’s automobile had 
reached the outpost, had dashed through 
its surprised resistance, and was gone, 
on to Liitzelburg. 

So much Georges surmised—and 
truly. “The fools!” he cried. “They 
were not alert without us, Charles. Come 
—let us get back to the inn. At least 
we have left to us that cursed Irishman 
and 3 

“If so be it they have not already 
escaped through the fields,” interrupted 
Charles. 

Their voices faded into murmurs as 
they retreated. The girl tugged at 
O’Rourke’s hand. 

“Hurry, m’sieur,” she implored. 

But O’Rourke was thinking of his 
comrade and the gantlet he had just 
run. The reports of the carbines still 
filled his ears with grim forebodings. 

“God send that he was not hit!” he 
prayed, fervently. “A true man, if ever 
one lived.” 

“Yes, yes, m’sieur. But come, ah, 
come !”—with an odd little catch in her 
voice. 

Obediently O’Rourke followed her. 
They trod for a time upon a little path, 
worn through the open fields, making 
toward a stretch of forest that loomed 
dimly vast and mysterious to the south- 
wards. 

“Tm wondering, Mam’selle Del- 
phine,” said the Irishman, “how we got 
out, there on the hillside.” 

“By an underground passage,” she 
explained, impatiently. “The inn,” she 
added, “is old; it bore not always as 
good a reputation as it now does.” 

“Thank ye,” he said. “And since ye 
can tell me that, can ye not go a bit fur- 
ther and tell me how I am to balance my 
account with you, mam’selle?” 

“Yes,” she replied; “I—I will tell 
you.” - 

There was a strange hesitation in her 
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speech—as though some emotion 
choked her. O’Rourke wondered, as, 
silently now, since she did not at once 
make good her words and inform him, 
he followed her across the fields. 

Nor, indeed, did mam’selle of the inn 
speak again until she had brought the 
Irishman to the edge of that woodland, 
and for a moment or two had skirted its 
depths. Abruptly, she paused, turning 
toward him and laying a tentative hand 
upon his arm. 

“M’sieur,” she said—and again with 
the little catch in her tone—‘“‘here is 
the frontier of France.” 

“And there—Liitzelburg?” he in- 
quired, unawed. 

“Yes—beyond the white stone.” 

The white stone of the boundary was 
no more than a yard away. ‘Come!’ 
cried O’Rourke; and in two steps was in 
Liitzelburg. 

“Did ye think me the man to hesi- 
tate?” he asked, wonderingly. “Did ye 
think I’d draw back me hand—especial- 
ly after what’s passed between meself 
and that dog, M’sieur le Prince?” 

“T did not know,” she confessed, look- 

ing up into his face. ‘“M’sieur is very 
bold; for M. le Prince sticks at noth- 
ing.” 
“Faith, the time is nigh when he'll 
stick at the O’Rourke, I promise ye!” 
he boasted, with his heart hot within 
him as he remembered how cowardly 
had been the assault upon him. 

She smiled a little at his assurance. 
There spoke the Irishman, she may have 
been thinking. But her smile was one 
heavenly to the man. 

Allowances may be made for him. 
He was aged neither in years nor in 
heart; and the society of a beautiful 
woman was something for which he had 
starved during the winter just past. 


.And surely mam’selle’s face was very 


lovely as she held it toward his—pale, 
glimmering in the starlight, with sweet, 
deep shadows where her eyes glowed, 
her lips a bit parted, her breath com- 
ing rapidly; and so near to him she 
stood that it stirred upon his cheek like 
a soft caress. 

And he bent toward her quickly. 
Quickly, but not so swiftly that she 
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might not escape; which she did witha 
movement as agile as a squirrel’s; there- 
after standing a little ways from him, 
and laughing half-heartedly. 

“Ah, m’sieur!” she reproached him 
for his audacity. 

“I don’t care!” he defied her anger. 
“Why will ye tempt me, Mam’selle Del- 
phine—ye with your sweet, pretty ways, 
and that toss av your head that’s like an 
invitation—though I misdoubt ye are 
meaning the half of it? Am Ia man or 
—or what?—that I should be cold to 

e (ie 

“Ah, but you are a man, m’sieur, as 
you have to-night well proved!’ she 
told him desperately. “You were ask- 
ing what you could do to even our 
score?” 

“Yes, mam’selle,” he said, humbly. 

“Then, m’sieur ” And now she 
drew nearer to him, trustingly, almost 
pleadingly. “Then, m’sieur, you have 
only to continue what you set out to do 
—even at the risk of your life. Ah, 
m’sieur, it is much that I ask, but—am I 
not to be pitied? Indeed, I am mad, 
mad with anxiety. Go, m’sieur, if you 
would serve me—go on and save to me 
the little duke! Think, m’sieur, what 
they may be doing to my son y 

“Your son—Mam’selle Delphine!” 

O’Rourke jumped back as though he 
had been shot, then stood stock-still, 
transfixed with amazement. “Your 
son!” he cried again. 

“Ah, m’sieur, yes. It is true that I 
deceived you, but at first it was to save 
you from arrest, m’sieur. I—I am——” 

“Madame la Duchesse!” he cried. 
“Blind fool that I was, not to have 
guessed it! Pardon, madame!” 

And he sank upon his knee, carrying 
her hand to his lips. “Madame!” he 
muttered humbly. ‘“’Tis the O’Rourke 
who would go to the ends av the earth 
to serve ye!” 

Was it accident, premeditation—or 
what deeper—that led the woman’s fin- 
gers to stray among the soft, dark curls 
of the man? 

“M’sieur, m’sieur!” she cried breath- 
lessly. “Rise, m’sieur. I—you—you 
are very kind to me——” 

Her voice seemed to fail her. She 
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paused. O’Rourke rose slowly, retain- 
ing his hold upon her hand. His mind 
cast back in rapid retrospect of the 
events of the day, since his advent at 
the Inn of the Winged God. It came to 
him as a flash of lightning, this revela- 
tion, making clear much that might 
otherwise have seemed mysterious. And 
he knew that she was indeed Madame 
la Duchesse de Liitzelburg, this girl— 
she seemed no more—this girl whom he 
was suddenly holding in his arms, who 
sobbed passionately, her face hidden 
upon his breast. 

For that, too, came to him there in 
the infinite quietude of the woodland, 
under the soft-falling radiance of God’s 
stars. How it came to pass neither 
could have told. Whether it was 
brought about by either some sudden 
flush of dawning love on her part for 
this man whom many had loved and 
were yet to love, or by the tender, im- 
petuous heart of him, whose blood 
coursed in his veins never so hotly as 
when for beauty in distress—who shall 
say? 

But one thing was certain—that she 
lay content in his arms for a time. All 
other things were of no account. Cham- 
bret—Madame la Princesse, Beatrice 
de Grandlieu. In the perilous sweet- 
ness of that moment friendship was for- 
gotten, the love of the man’s life lost, 
engulfed in the love of the moment. 
The world reeled dizzily about him, and 
the lips of the grand duchess were sweet 
as wine to a fainting man. 


But she first came to her senses, in 
time, and broke from his arms. 

“Ah, m’sieur!’ she cried. And the 
face he saw was beautiful, even though 
stained by tears, though wrung by dis- 
tress. “But this is madness, madness!” 
she cried again. 

“Sure,” he said, confusedly, for in- 
deed and the world was upside down 
with him then—“‘ ’tis the sweetest mad- 
ness that ever mortal did know! Faith, 
me head’s awhirl with that same mad- 
ness, and the heart of me’s on fire—ah, 
madame, madame!” 


“No,” she cried, softly. “No, my— 
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my friend—I—I cannot ” And she 
put forth a hand to ward off his swift 
advances. 

Somehow the gesture brought reason 
into his madness. He stopped, catch- 
ing her hand, and for a moment stood 
with bended head, stroking that hand 
tenderly. 

“Ye are right, madame,” he said at 
length. “I was the madman. ’Tis past 
now—the seizure. Can ye forgive me 
—and forget, madame?” 

“M’sieur, to forgive is not hard.” 
She smiled dazzlingly through a mist of 
tears. “To forget—is that so easy?” 

But now he had a strong hand upon 
his self-control. “°Tis not the 
O’Rourke that will be forgetting, ma- 
dame,” he told her. “But Madame la 
Grande Duchesse de Liitzelburg must 
forget—and well I know that! Let be! 
*Tis past—past—and there’s no time to 
be wasted, I’m thinking, if we are to 
outwit Georges this night.” 

“That—that is very true. 
you, m’sieur. 
erous.” 

She came closer to him, her eyes upon 
his face. But he looked away from her, 
sinking his nails deep into his palms 
to help him remember his place, his 
duty. Indeed, the man was sorely tried 
to keep his arms from about the woman 
again. “Chambret!” he remembered. 
And that name he repeated, as though it 
were a talisman against a recurrence of 
that dear madness. ‘‘Beatrice!” he said 
also, and grew more strong. 

“Lead on, madame,” he presently told 
her, his tone dogged. 

She may have guessed from that 
what war waged itself in the bosom of 
O’Rourke. Her gaze grew very soft 
and tender as she regarded him. And 
abruptly she wheeled about upon her 
heel. 

“Come, m’sieur,” she requested, cool- 
ly. “The night is young, but as you 
say, there is much to be accomplished.” 

He started and followed after her, 
into the fastnesses of the forest, where 
the night gathered black about them, and 
he could only guess his way by the 
glimmer of her white neckerchief flit- 
ting before him. 


Thank 
You—you are very gen- 
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“Where now, madame?” he asked, 
after a great while, for it began to seem 
as though they were to walk on thus 
forever, and O’Rourke was growing 
weary. 

“We are going to the hunting lodge 
of—of my son, the grand duke,” she 
said. And her manner showed what 
constraint she put upon herself, told of 
what humiliation of spirit she was un- 
dergoing. 

“And for why?” he would know. 

“It is where I shall change my dress,” 
she said. “I have the keys to the place, 
and to-day, when it seemed that I must 
go to warn you of your danger, 
m’sieur z 

“Bless ye for that!” he interjected. 

“I bethought me of the lodge. So, 
with two maids, I went to it, by stealth. 
They do not know now in Lützelburg 
what has become of their duchess. I 
disguised myself—as I thought—in the 
peasant dress, and went alone afoot to 
the inn.” : 

“Ye knew the landlord, madame?” he 
asked, to take her mind from more seri- 
ous matters. 

“T knew him, yes,” she told him, “and 
bribed him to let me take the place of 
his servant for the day. M. Chambret, 
of course you understand, had advised 
me as to what road you would take to 
enter Liitzelburg. 

“Now, it is to bid farewell to Del- 
phine of the inn, m’sieur, and become 
once more the Grand Duchess of Liit- 
zelburg.” 

By then they had come out into a 
clearing in the woodland. Before them 
a small building loomed, dark and cheer- 
less of seeming; not a glimmer of light 
showed in any of its windows. Nor 
was a sound to be heard in the clearing, 
save the soughing of ‘the wind in the 
boughs overhead. 

“By my orders,” madame paused to 
explain, “there are no lights, the better 
to attract no comment. You will wait 
for me here, my friend’”—she turned 
toward him timidly—‘“my dear friend, 
until I am ready ?” 

“Faith, yes, madame; what else?” 

“T shall not be long,” she said. Yet 
she hesitated at the door of the hunting 
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lodge, smiling at O’Rourke almost ap- 
prehensively. 

“You—you will not forget——” she 
faltered. 

“Madame,” he told her boldly, “I 
shall never forget Mam’selle Delphine 
of the Inn of the Winged God; as to 
Madame la Grande Duchesse, I have 
yet to meet her.” 

“Ah, m’sieur, but you are generous. 
Thank you, thank you.” 

The woman turned, lifted the knocker 
on the door, and let it fall thrice, pre- 
sumably a signal agreed upon between 
her and her companions. The thunder 
of the metal resounded emptily through 
the house, but in response there was no 
other sound. Again she repeated the 
alarm, and again was doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

“Why, I do not understand,” she 
cried, petulantly. “Surely they under- 
stood me; they were to wait.” 

“Allow me,” suggested the Irishman. 
He stepped to her side, tried the knob; 
under his hand it turned, the door open- 
ing easily inward upon its hinges. Ma- 
dame stepped back with a little cry of 
alarm. 

“I do not understand,” she reiterated. 

“Something frightened them, pos- 
sibly,” O’Rourke reassured her. ‘One 
moment. Do you wait while I strike 
you a light.” 

He crossed the threshold, stepping 
into blank darkness. He heard the 
voice of madame. 

“The lodge is lighted by electricity,” 
he heard her telling him from her stand 
upon the doorsill. “There is a switch 
on the right hand wall, near the win- 
dow.” 

“Where did you say?” he inquired, 
groping about blindly. 

“T will show you, m’sieur.” 

She came into the room confi- 
dently. “Thank goodness!” exclaimed 
O’Rourke, gratefully, fearful for his 
shins. 

He heard her step beside him, and 
the swish of her skirt as she passed. 
Abruptly she cried out, as though in 
protest: “M’sieur, what do you mean?” 

At the same moment the door swung 
to with a thunderous crash, and a blaze 
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of blinding light filled-the interior of the 
hunting lodge of the Grand Duke of 
Liitzelburg. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE OUT-TRAIL. 


For the moment O’Rourke could do 
nought but blink confusedly, being 
more than half blinded by the sudden 
plunge from utter darkness into the 
electric glare. 

But in those few passing seconds he 
thought very swiftly, and began to un- 
derstand what was happening, in proof 
of which comprehension he stepped 
back, putting his shoulders to the closed 
door and tightening his grip upon the 
naked saber which he still carried. 

“A trap!” 

He ground the words bitterly between 
his teeth, looking about him dazedly, 
still unable to see clearly. 

He heard a grim chuckle—the cold 
laugh of malicious satisfaction—and 
then, “Messieurs,” said a voice that 
sounded reminiscently in his ears, “per- 
mit me to introduce the rat!” 

O’Rourke looked directly toward the 
speaker; his gaze met eyes hard and 
without warmth—snecring eyes vitalized 
with hatred, small and black, set nar- 
rowly in a face pale and long—the face 
of M. le Prince. 

And as he watched, the thin lips 
twisted, while again the scornful laugh 
rang out. 

“Messieurs,” the prince repeated, “the 
rat!” 

Some one giggled nervously. 

O'Rourke recovered somewhat of his 
composure. He addressed this new- 
sprung enemy. 

“Tm observing,” he said, coolly, “that 
here is not only the trap and the rat, 
but also the dog for the rat-killing— 
you infamous whelp!” 

He was looking into the barrel of a 
revolver, held in the prince’s steady 
hand—looking, indeed, into death’s very 
eye. And he knew it, yet turned a con- 
temptuous shoulder to Prince Georges, 
glancing around the room for others, 
seeking a friendly eye or a way of 
escape. 
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The lodge—or that room of it where- 
in he stood—held five persons in addi- 
tion to O’Rourke himself, respectively : 
Madame la Grande Duchesse, pale with 
rage, defiant of mien, helpless with the 
arms of Col. Charles tight about her; 
Chambret, at the sight of whom 
O’Rourke caught his breath with dis- 
may, sitting helpless in a chair, his hands 
tied to the rungs thereof; M. le Prince, 
Georges de Liitzelburg, handsome, iron- 
ical of bearing; and a fifth individual, 
in semi-uniform, whom O’ Rourke 
guessed—and guessed rightly, it devel- 
oped—for a surgeon of Liitzelburg’s 
army. 

“Put down the saber,” M. le Prince 
told him. 

And O’Rourke let it fall from his 
hand, being in that case wherein dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor. But 
though he was now unarmed, the re- 
volver continued to menace him. 

“Let madame go,” was the next com- 
mand, directed to Col. Charles, who 
promptly released the duchess. 

“Messieurs,” she cried, “I demand an 
explanation of this insolence.” 

Georges, from his chair, regarded her 
with lofty contempt. “It is strange,” he 
mused, aloud, “that a prince of Lützel- 
burg should be addressed in such wise 
by a wench of the inns!” 

“You contemptible 
O’Rourke. 

“Softly, m’sieur, softly. 
tend to your case presently.” 

“At least you will adopt a different 
tone to madame——” O’Rourke pur- 
sued, undaunted. 

“T shall order my conduct according 
unto my whim, m’sieur. Another word 
out of you, dog, and TIl settle you at 
once.” 

“Go to the devil!’ said O’Rourke, 
without looking again at the man. He 
turned to Chambret. 

“A pretty mess of fish we seem to 
have made of this business,” said the 
Frenchman, interpreting his glance. 

“You may well say that. What 
brought you here, mon ami?” 

Chambret shrugged his shoulders. 
“The patrol,” he explained. “The mo- 


cur!” cried 


I will at- 
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tor car broke down, and they caught up 
with me. What could I do?” 

“True for ye there. And d’ye hap- 
pen to know what’s the program now?” 

Chambret glanced toward madame, 
and shut his lips tightly. There was 
a moment of strained silence, which M. 
le Prince took upon himself to break, 
with a sarcastical drawl addressed to 
madame. 

“Permit me, dear sister,” he said, “ 
offer humble apologies for my ae 
a moment gone; the confusion of iden- 
tities, you understand—ah! And, more, 
dear sister, I have a favor to request of 
you.” 

She looked him coldly in the eye. 
“Well?” she said, paling with disgust 
for the man. 

“That you leave us alone for a few 
moments. We have business to trans- 
act with your friends. It will take but 
a minute, I assure you, and is a matter 
confidential 

“T will not go!” she cried, grasping 
his meaning. “I will not go, to let you 
murder = : 

“Ah!” he deprecated, smiling. “Ma- 
dame is pleased to be imaginative.” 

“I know you!” she told him. “I 
know you will stop at nothing. And I 
tell you I will not go!” 

“And yet you will,” he said. 

“It would be best, madame—permit 
me to advise,” O’Rourke put in, defer- 
entially. “Let me assure you that in 
this enlightened age, even a Georges de 
Litzelburg will not undertake a cold- 
blooded murder—before witnesses.” 

He stepped forward, opening the door 
against which he stood. Madame 
looked from his face to Chambret’s, 
from M. le Prince’s back to O’Rourke’s 
again. “I am afraid ” she faltered ; 
then abruptly was resolved, and, hold- 
ing her head high, passed out into the 
night. 

“You will be kind enough to shoot 
the bolt,” O’Rourke heard the voice of 
the prince. Unhesitatingly he com- 
plied, turning with a little sigh of relief 
to face whatever fate might hold in 
store for him. At least the woman’s eye 
was not to be offended by this prince- 
ling’s brutality. As for himself, 
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O’Rourke, he could take what was to 
be his portion without. complaining. 

“And now ?” he suggested, pleas- 
antly. 

“Monsieur is agreeable,” commented 
the prince: “A becoming change. See 
here,” he added, with a change of man- 
ner, becoming exceedingly business- 
like, “it is a plain proposition. 

“The presence of yourself and of M. 
Chambret in this duchy is distasteful to 
me. You seem, however, to consult 
your own inclinations, even at the risk 
of your necks. Frankly, you have an- 
noyed me. I would have it ended, once 
and for all. 

“Legally, I have no right to prohibit 
your comings or your goings. Person- 
ally, I arrogate unto myself that right. 
If I request you to absent yourselves, 
you will courteously refuse. In such 
event, there is to my mind but one solu- 
tion of the difficulty.” 

“And that is ?” inquired Cham- 
bret, suddenly brightening. 

“Release m’sieur,” the prince com- 
manded, and while Charles did his bid- 
ding, severing the cords which bound 
Chambret’s hands to the chair, contin- 
ued: 

“And that is—a settlement of our 
differences by the sword. Candidly, 
messieurs, you know too much for my 
comfort. I would gladly be rid of you. 
By this method I propose to silence you 
forever.” 

“What!” cried O’Rourke. 
propose a duel?” 

“What else?” M. le Prince motioned 
toward a table at one side of the room; 
it bore a long, black rapier case. 


“You 


“Faith, I’m agreeable,’ announced 
O’Rourke. “And you, mon ami?” to 
Chambret. 


“Tt will be charming,” returned that 
gentleman, with a yawn. “It grows 
late, and I propose to sleep in a bed to- 
night, at the Grand Hotel de Liitzel- 
burg. Decidedly, let us fight, and that 
swiftly.” 

“We are agreed, then, messieurs.” 
The prince rose, went to the case, re- 
turned with four long, keen blades. One 
he selected and proceeded to test, bend- 
ing it well-nigh double, and permitting 
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it to spring back, shivering—a perfect 
rapier. 

“Good !” he expressed his satisfaction, 
and threw the remaining three blades 
upon the floor, at O’Rourke’s feet. 

“Obviously, the code is impossible in 
this emergency,” he said, with an as- 
sured air. “Our method of procedure 
will be simple indeed, but it will bear 
stating. 

“M. Chambret will second you, 
m’sieur, in the first bout, Col. Charles 
performing the like office for me. In 
the second assault, M. Bosquet, surgeon 
of our army, will second me, Col. 
Charles acting for M. Chambret.” 

“But,” objected O’Rourke, “provid- 
ing that you do not succeed in spitting 
me, O princeling ?” 

“In that case, Col. Charles will first 
dispose of you, then of M. Chambret. 
The rules hold good, either way. In 
any event, two of us leave the room feet 
first.” . 

“I believe I can pick their names,” 
laughed O’Rourke. 

Georges glowered at him suspiciously. 
It may have crossed his mind that the 
Irishman was a man extremely confi- 
dent for one who had, practically, one 
foot in the grave. But he made no 
reply. 

Smiling his satisfaction—for indeed 
this was very much to his taste— 
O’Rourke stooped and possessed him- 
self of a sword. He caused the yard of 
steel to sing through the air, bent it, 
threw ‘it lightly up, and caught it by the 
hilt, laughing for pure joy. 

Had he himself pulled the strings that 
were moving the puppets in this little 
drama, he was thinking, he could have 
devised no situation more thoroughly 
after his own heart. 

M. le Prince, he surmised, thought to 
administer to him first of all a speedy 
and sure coup de grace. Having dis- 
covered that the Irishman was no match 
for him with the broadsword, doubtless 
the prince considered that proof of his 
own superiority with the rapier—a 
weapon naturally of a greater delicacy, 
requiring greater subtlety, more assured 
finesse in its handling than the saber. 

Col. Charles meanwhile advanced; 
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picked up the two swords, offering one 
to Chambret, who accepted with a cour- 
teous bow, removing his coat and roll- 
ing up his cuffs ere putting himself on 
one side of the room, opposite Charles, 
leaving the center of the floor bare for 
the principals. 

O’Rourke shed his Norfolk jacket, 
bared his wrists, again seized the rapier. 
He brought his heels together smartly 
with a click, saluted superbly, and 
lunged at the empty air. 

M. le Prince watched him with ap- 
preciation. “Very pretty,” he conceded. 
“I am glad you have attended a fencing 
school, m’sieur. It is a matter for self 
congratulation that I have not to slay 
an absolute novice.” 

O’Rourke affected an extreme air of 
surprise. 

“You have scruples, then?” he gibed. 

But already Georges’ 
come masklike, expressionless—the face 
of a professional gambler about to fleece 
a dupe. 

“Twill be hard to rattle him, I’m 
thinking,’ said O’Rourke to himself. 
Aloud, “Since we waive code etiquette, 
m’sieur,” he announced, “I am ready.” 

M. le Prince saluted silently, and put 
himself on guard simultaneously with 
the Irishman’s guard. 

Their blades slithered, clashed, strik- 
ing a clear, bell-like note in the other- 
wise deathly silence that obtained with- 
in the lodge. 

Chambret and Charles advanced cau- 
tiously from their walls, watching the 
crossed swords with an eternal vigi- 
lance, their own weapons alert to strike 
them up at the first suspicion of a foul 
on either side. 

For a moment the two combatants re- 
mained almost motionless, endeavoring 
each to “sense” his antagonist’s method, 
striving each to solve the secret of his 
opponent’s maturing campaign. 

Then, looking straight into the 
prince’s eyes, “Come, come!” invited 


O'Rourke. “Have ye lost heart entirely, 
man? Don't keep me waiting all 
day.” 


Georges made no reply save by a 
lightning-like lunge, which O’Rourke 
parried imperturbably. 


face had be- 
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“Clever,” he admitted, cheerfully. 
“But too sudden, M. le Prince. More 
carefully another time, if ye please.” 

Again he parried, riposting smartly ; 
the point of his rapier rang loudly upon 
the guard of the prince’s. 

“Careful, careful,” warned O’Rourke, 
gaining a step or two. 

“By the way,” he suggested, sudden- 
ly. “Faith, ‘tis meself that’s growing 
forgetful, m’sieur. Before I put ye out 
of your misery, tell me now, where is 
little Duke Jehan?” 

“Be silent, dog!” snarled the prince. 

“Be polite, ye scum of the earth!” 

And O’Rourke, feinting, put his point 
within the prince’s guard and ripped his 
shirt-sleeve to the shoulder. 

“Just to show ye I could do it,” he 
chuckled. “Another time, I'll not be so 
merciful. Tell me, now, where have ye 
put the child?” . 

He lunged thrice with bewildering 
rapidity. The prince gave way a half 
dozen feet of ground under the fury of 
the attack. 

“Tell me!” thundered O’Rourke, “‘be- 
fore I do ye a hurt, man!” 

But the answer he got was a stubborn 
silence. 

From that point on he forced the 
fighting to the end. It was even as he 
had suspected: he was in no way in- 
ferior to Georges. Rather was the con- 
trary the case, for the prince, marvelous 
swordsman though he were, fought by. 
the rigid rules of a single school—the 
French, while O’Rourke fought with a 
composite knowledge, skilled in as many 
methods as there were flags under 
which he had served. 

Slowly, carefully and relentlessly he 
advanced, obliging M. le Prince to con- 
cede foot after foot of ground. And 
the combat, which had begun in the 
center of the floor—and the room was 
both wide and deep—by gradual de- 
grees was carried down its center to the 
wall farthest from the door. 

And with every skillful thrust, he 
dinned into the ears of the other an in- 
sistent’ query: 


“Where ‘have ye put the child, 
m’sieur ?” 
Presently Georges found himself 
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fairly pinned to the wall. He attempted 
an escape this way and that, to the one 
side or the other, but ever vainly, ever, 
as he sought to make him a path with 
feint or thrust or sidelong footwork, he 
found his path barred with a threaten- 
ing point, like a spot of dancing fire 
engirdling him about. 

For the Irishman seemed to wield a 
dozen swords, and as many menacing 
points enmeshed Georges de Litzel- 
burg, denying him even hope. 

O’Rourke’s wrist was seemingly of 
steel, tempered like a fine spring; his 
sword gave nothing, took all ungrate- 
fully, and cried aloud for more and 
more of the prince’s failing strength. 
The eye of the Irishman was clear and 
keen—now hard and ruthless of aspect. 
And his defense was a wall impregnable. 

“Tell me,” he chanted, monotonously, 
“what have ye done with the little 
duke ?” 

Slowly the prince conceded to himself 
defeat, and yet he sought about for a 
desperate expedient toward escape, be 
that however shameful, so long as it 
saved him his filthy life. 

A hunted look crept into the man’s 
eyes, and his breath came short and 
gaspingly, as he struggled to advance 
one foot, even, from the wall that so 
hampered him—and had his striving for 
his pains. 

With the realization of his fate dan- 
cing before his weary eyes, yet he rallied 
and fought for a time insanely, sapping 
his vitality with useless feints and mad- 
dened lunges that came to nought but 
O’Rourke’s furthered advantage. 

And then, “It is over,” he told him- 
self. 

O’Rourke’s ceaseless inquiry rang in 
his ears like a clarion knell: 

“Where is the Grand Duke of Lützel- 
burg, dead man?” 

Fencing desperately, “Will you give 
me my life if I tell?” 

“That will I, though ye don’t deserve 
itz 

“Hidden in my personal apartments 
at the castle,” panted the man. 

O’Rourke incautiously drew off, low- 
ering his point a trifle. “Is that the 
truth?” he demanded, fiercely. 
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“Truth indeed,” returned the duke. 

At the moment a slight exclamation 
from Charles made the Irishman turn 
his head. For a passing second he was 
off his guard. That second M. le Prince 
seized upon. 

“The truth,” he gasped, “but you'll 
never live to tell it!” 

And on the words he lunged. 

Some instinct made O’Rourke jump. 
It saved his life. The blade passed 
through his sword arm cleanly, and was 
withdrawn. The pain of it brought a 
cry to his lips. “You treacherous 
snake!’ he screamed, turning upon the 
prince. 

The vileness of it made his blood boil. 
A flush of rage colored his brain, so 
that he seemed to see the world darkly, 
through a mist of scarlet wherein only 
the face of his enemy was visible. 

He turned upon the prince, I say, 
shifting his rapier to his left hand. The 
very surprise of his movements proved 
the prince's undoing; O’Rourke’s naked 
hand struck up his blade. He closed 
with Georges, his fingers clutching 
about the viper’s throat—the fingers of 
the hand belonging to the wounded arm, 
at that. With incredible dexterity he 
shortened his grip on the rapier, grasp- 
ing it half way down the blade, using 
it after the fashion of a poniard. 

And what was mortal of M. le Prince, 
Georges de Liitzelburg collapsed upon 
the floor. 


“Ye heard what he said? That the 
child is in his apartments in the castle?” 
O’Rourke asked Chambret, a moment 
after. 

The three men—Chambret, Charles 
and Bosquet, the surgeon—were kneel- 
ing around the body of the prince. That 
man dead, by mutual consent’ his plan 
for the continuance of the duel was 
abandoned. Charles, for one, was 
ghastly livid, plainly with neither heart 
nor stomach for another fight. 

Chambret looked up from the face of 
the dying man. 

“T heard,” he said, grimly. 

O’Rourke stood above him, pulling 
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down his cuffs, composedly, and holding 
his coat and hat beneath his arm. 

“What are ye going to do?” de: 
manded Chambret. : 

“Go out for a breath of air, mon ami,” 
replied the Irishman. “Pl carry the 
good news to madame, if ye’ve no ob- 
jection.” 

“Ah, my friend, I thank you.” 

“Say no more about it, me boy.” 

He walked steadily to the door, pulled 
it open, after unbolting, and stepped 
out, closing it behind him. 

The duchess was instantly by his side, 
her hands stretched forth in an agony of 
supplication. 

“M’sieur, m’sieur!”’ she cried. 
are not hurt?” 

“Not a word for Chambret!” he 
thought. “I must get out of this, and 
quickly.” Aloud: “Not even scratched,” 
he lied, to baffle commiseration, and 
kept his arm by his side. Though he 
felt the blood trickling down within his 
sleeve, a hot stream, yet it was too dark 
for the woman to see. 

“Georges is—dead,” he told her, 
shortly; “and you'll find your son, 
madame, in his rooms in the castle.” 

“Thank God!” She was silent for a 
moment. “My little son!” she said, 
softly. “Ah, m’sieur, you have saved 
him from—who knows what? How can 
I show my gratitude?” 

“By forgetting the O’Rourke, ma- 
dame,” he said, almost roughly. 

“What do you mean?” She caught 
him by the sleeve as he turned away. 
“You are not going, m’sieur?” 

“Instantly, madame.” 

“But why—why ?” 

“Madame, because my work is done 
here. Good-night, madame.” 

“But, m'sieur, m’sieur! Ah, stay!” 

He shook his arm free, with no effort 
to ameliorate his rudeness. 
= “Good-night, madame,” he repeated, 
stiffly, with his heart in his throat, and 
was off, swinging down the forest path. 

He had not taken a dozen paces, how- 
ever, before she was at his side, her 
arms soft. and clinging about his neck. 


“You 
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“Ah, m’sieur, m’sieur!”’ she cried, and 
her tone thrilled the man through every 
fiber of him. “You have not deceived 
me as to your motive, O gallant and 
loyal gentleman!” 

She pulled his head down, and though 
he resisted, kissed him on the lips, pas- 
sionately. 

“Au revoir, m'sieur,” she said, letting 
him go. 

For the second time that night he 
dropped upon his knee and took her 
hand to his lips. When he arose it was 
with a face averted. 

“Good-by, madame,” he said, and 
struck off down the path without once 
looking back. 

After a little time he heard Chambret 
calling his name frantically, and at that 
moment, coming upon a bypath, 
O’Rourke took it to shake off pursuit; 
and, presently coming to a brook, he 
sat him down on the bank and there 
washed and bandaged his wound after 
a fashion. 

Then, rising, he went on, fagged and 
sick at heart, but true to his code of 
honor; and to be true to that it was 
essential for him to leave the eyes of 
Madame la Duchess de Liitzelburg far 
behind him. 

Later in the night he emerged from 
the forest and came out upon a high- 
way, along which he strode purpose- 
fully. The exercise sent the blood 
tingling through his veins, making a 
brighter complexion for his thoughts. 

He put his face toward the East—the 
mysterious East—and covered much 
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He lifted his head, sniffing the air 
eagerly. He was abroad in the open— 
free, penniless. The world lay before 
him, it seemed—the world of his choice, 
his birthright of the open road. And in 
his ears sounded the siren call of the 
road to the wanderer. 

And so he struck out, ever eastward, 
his mind busy with a pondering of what 
claims the Balkans might advance to 
the right of being the theater of the 
next great war. 


The next story in this series will be “In Which O’Rourke Squares an Account.” 
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(In Two Parts.—Part I.) 


CHAPTER I. 
FROM COLLEGE TO BUSINESS. 


HE telegram was handed to Ross 
just as he was packing away the 
last of the books that he intended 

to ship to Durham by express. 

College days were truly over, for even 
Judson, the senior who was forever late, 
had called at the rooms to say farewell, 
and every train leaving New Haven was 
packed with students and “grads.” 

Ross’ last days at Yale had been of 
such a character as to upset anybody. 
First several of the examinations „had 
gone wrong, and then had come the 
news that his uncle, John Goodwin, had 
met with a serious accident while in- 
specting some blasting for the new out- 
let sewer at Jackson Point. Then had 
come the death and burial, with Ross as 
chief mourner, and an top of that the 
commencement, which blunt John Good- 
win had insisted he must attend, funeral 
or no funeral. 

And now his uncle was gone, college 
days were at an end, and he was left 
alone in the world. 

Ross had been working in an ab- 
stracted manner, with his thoughts far 
away, and for the moment he stared 
blankly at the messenger boy and took 
the message mechanically. It was brief 
and to the point, and interested him in 
spite of himself. 


Stop and see us at our Philadelphia of- 
fices when on your way home. Important. 
GARTON & WELLINGTON. 


“Garton & Wellington?” he repeated, 
slowly. “Oh, yes; they were Uncle 
John’s lawyers. Um.” 

“Any answer? Please sign here,” 
came from the boy. 

“No—yes,” was the answer, and sign- 
ing the book, Ross wrote out his reply, 
saying he would be on the next morning. 

The boy gone, the young college grad- 
uate resumed his packing. He could 
guess what the lawyers wanted to see 
him about. He and his uncle had been 
practically alone in the world. He knew 
that good, honest-hearted Uncle John 
had left him the bulk of his property. 

The two had never had any differ- 
ences. It was Uncle John who had made 
the college course possible. The man 
had been worth all of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, maybe a great deal more, so the 
prospect was certainly a pleasing one. 

“Good old soul!” murmured the 
young man to himself. “What a pity 
he couldn’t have lived to enjoy the 
fruits of such hard labor.” 

For Uncle John Goodwin had been a 
hard worker, there was no denying 
that. With but a limited education, 
he had worked his way up step by step, 
taking small contracts at first and then 
those which were larger, until, in that 
section of the State he was looked at as 
a business man of considerable impor- 
tance. 

He had built the dam at Highland 
Lake, the water line running to Durham, 
the joint sewer at Livermore and Hen- 
sey, and the railroad line from Lapp’s 
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Junction to Fenwick—the latter a bit of 
work that more than one contractor had 
declared could not be accomplished. 


The Jackson Point outlet sewer had 


been all but completed when that fatal 
blast came that cost him his life. He 
had been much liked by his men, and 
the funeral had been a large one, with 
even the “Dagoes” and Poles in line at 
the end. He had not known their 
names, only their numbers; but they had 
known him, and more than one tear was 
dropped from a tanned and dirt-hard- 
ened cheek when “Boss Yon” was put 
under ground. 

Ross wondered what would become 
of the contracting business now. He 
had entered Yale with no more definite 
purpose than to get a thorough edu- 
cation. 

Some of his friends were going in for 
law, some for medicine, one wanted to 
become the editor of a metropolitan 
newspaper, and another had signified his 
intention of taking up ancient and mod- 
ern history with a view of filling some 
chair when the opportunity offered. 
None of these had appealed to Ross. 

“Guess I'll have to try ranch life,” 
Ross had said, when appealed to by his 
chums. “I like a life in the open. If 
I had a pot of money I’d travel around 
the world.” 

“Well, all of us might do worse,” Fin- 
ley had answered, dryly. “But as the 
pots of money are not within reach——” 

“Going to follow in your uncle’s foot- 
steps?” another had asked. 

“T don’t know. To tell the truth, I 
don’t feel as if I’m cut out for anything 
just now.” And then the conversation 
took a new channel. 

The books packed away, only one 
other thing remained on the shelf over 
the table at which Ross had been in the 
habit of studying. That was the photo- 
graph of a girl of nineteen, with a 
round, sweet face, clear, frank eyes, and 
a mass of dark, curly hair. The eyes 
seemed to gaze directly into Ross’ own, 
and he could scarcely take his gaze 
from them. 

“Dear, dear Margaret,” he murmured. 
“I wonder if I'll ever be worthy of 
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you?” And he placed the photograph 
in his breast pocket. 

On the way to New York on the fol- 
lowing morning, Ross had two of the 
professors for company. But he sep- 
arated from these at the Grand Central 
Depot, and his journey down to the 
Pennsylvania ferry and to Philadelphia 
on the Limited, was made alone. For 
this he was not sorry, for it gave him 
time to review the situation, even though 
he was unable to reach any satisfactory 
conclusion. 

By presenting his card he was imme- 
diately ushered into Mr. Garton’'s 
private office. The lawyer was an el- 
derly man; shrewd, but pleasant. 

“Happy to see you, Mr. Goodwin,” 
he said. “Sit down. TIl be at liberty in 
just a few moments.” 

And as Ross took a chair he continued 
the reading of a long, legal document. 
This finished, he pushed a button, a 
clerk appeared, and the document was 
sent away. 

“I presume you got my telegram,” 
began Ross. 

“Exactly, Mr. Goodwin; and I pre- 
sume you know why we sent it. We 
were your late uncle’s legal advisers for 
many years—he employed no other 
counsel. His will was drawn up by us, 
and that is the matter to be brought up 
now. With the exception of several 
small amounts left to his housekeeper 
and to his foreman and others, you are 
his sole heir.” 

“Tt was very good of Uncle John to 
make me that,” said Ross, feeling that 
he must say something. 

“Tt was to be expected, since you were 
his nearest and dearest relative, and his 
ward since the death of your parents. 
Roughly speaking, the value of the prop- 
erty left you is between seventy-five and 
one hundred thousand dollars. A por- 
tion of this is tied up by a bond given 
to guarantee the completion of the work 
on the Jackson Point outlet sewer. But 
I am assured by Lawrence Cole, his 
foreman, that this work is about done, 
and in first-class shape, so this money 
will soon be released.” 

Ross bowed, for there seemed to be 
nothing to say. 
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“Your uncle was a_ hard-working 
man, and took great pride in his busi- 
ness,’ went’on the lawyer. “He hated 
to think that some day that business 
might fall to decay. He left a letter on 
the subject for you. Here it is. I think 
it will be worth your while to read it 
carefully.” 

The communication, in a thick, sealed 
envelope, was handed to Ross, and Mr. 
Garton excused himself for a short 
while. 

With deep interest the young man 
broke open the envelope, and read the 
letter, which was in his uncle’s crude, 
heavy hand and almost as brief as was 
anything John Goodwin had felt him- 
self compelled to write. 


My Dear Ross: The doctor says I can't 
last much longer, so, in case I don’t pull 
through, [ll leave this for you. By my will 
you'll see that I have left you most every- 
thing, and I think you deserve it, for you 
have always been a good boy. 

What I want to let you know in particu- 
lar is this: You know I think a whole lot of 
the contracting business, I’ve slaved day in 
and day out to make it a big business. I 
don’t want to influence you too much, for a 
fellow can’t be a preacher if he isn’t cut out 
for it, but I hate very much to see the busi- 
ness go to pieces, and hate worse still to 
see the contracts go to Mike Breen or to 
Ike Shacker, both having done their best to 
down me of late years and ruin me. 

If you continue the contract business, be- 
ware of both Breen and Shacker, for they 
are foxy. I think you can trust Larry Cole, 
my foreman, for I always found him square. 
O’Mara is a pretty good man, too, although 
I don’t know so much about him as I do 
about Cole. The Rocky Hill Railroad is go- 
ing to give out a fine contract soon, and I 
know Breen and Shacker will do their best 
to get it, and if they think I’m out of it 
they'll put in big figures, too. Td like to see 
you go in and win from them. 

But have your own way. The money is 
yours to do with as you please, and I'd 
rather see you not take a contract than take 
it and then fall down on the job. 

Your loving uncle, 
Jony Goopwin. 


Ross had time to read this communi- 
cation twice before the lawyer returned. 
His face grew thoughtful and tender 
as he thought of his uncle and of how 
John Goodwin had struggled to rise. 
And all that money was now his own, 
to do with as he pleased. 
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“Of course you know the contents of 
this letter, Mr. Garton?” he said, in a 
low voice. 

“Exactly, Mr. Goodwin—your late 
uncle spoke of it when he passed it over 
—on the same day he had me call to 
make sure that his will was safe.” 

“He was anxious to have me take up 
his business just where he left off.” 

“He was very anxious to have the 
business go on, yes. But he was afraid 
you wouldn’t take to the idea, being a 
college man. Had a notion you would 
want to go into law or some other pro- 
fession,” 

“But he wanted me to take up the 
business ?” Ross insisted. 

“Well, that is what it amounted to. 
But you were to make your own 
choice.” 

“And in case I did go in, did he leave 
any other directions ?” 

“He left several special account books, 
sealed up. If you gave up the business 
the account books were to be burned up 
without being opened.” 

“Otherwise I was to have them?” 

“Exactly.” 

Ross drew a long breath, and resting 
his elbow on the desk sank his chin in 
his palm. His eyes had a far-away look, 
but he was not thinking of the sealed-up 
account books. His mind had drifted 
to the original of the photograph in his 
breast pocket. 

“Of course, you haven’t got to decide 
this at once,” went on Mr. Garton. 
“Take your own time and think it 
over.” 

“T’ll think it over this week,” was the 
answer. “And I'll reach some sort of 
a decision by next Monday.” 


CHART ERE IE 
ROSS COMES TO A DECISION. 


If Ross had been thoughtful on his 
way to Philadelphia, he was doubly so 
as his train sped westward over the 
hills and through the mountains in the 
direction of Durham. 

“She'll be surprised,” he murmured 
to himself, more than once. ‘‘She can’t 
help but be surprised. But when I put 
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the matter to her in the proper light 

” And here he dropped into a 
vague speculation of just what Mar- 
garet Poole would say. 

They had been friends for many 
years, ever since he had paid his Uncle 
John visits when a boy, and the friend- 
ship had become a very close one after 
his parents had passed away and he took 
up his residence in Durham. Margaret 
lived on the valley road, and his uncle’s 
place was not half a mile away. 

“She's a fine bird, Ross,” his uncle 
had said one day. “But she’s bound to 
fly high, you can see that. Don’t you go 
to getting false notions in your head 
about her.” 

But this had not stopped his visits to 
her, and, almost unconsciously, Mar- 
garet Poole had become more to the 
young collegiate than he was willing to 
admit. 

While he was at Yale she attended a 
ladies’ seminary, and took special lessons 
in singing. More than once she had 
sung in local concerts, and it was 
rumored that she had offers to go with 
a touring concert company, and that one 
manager had offered to place her in an 
opera company. But she would not 
leave her parents, who were getting old, 
and besides, her mother, who was of old 
Puritan stock, did not approve of the 
publicity. 

Ross knew that Margaret took a 
great interest in his welfare. More than 
once they had spoken of his future, and 
in a half-playful, half-serious manner, 
she had painted fancy sketches of him 
as a great lawyer, or a doctor, or hold- 
ing a valued chair in some large college. 
He knew that she wanted him to make 
something of himself and do it in a pro- 
fessional way. 

It was dark when he reached Dur- 
ham, and only a few lanterns and lamps 
lit up the scene around the station. 

Old Jerry was at hand with the car- 
riage, and welcomed him warmly. But 
the drive to the house was a silent one, 
and the housekeeper was not surprised 
when he told her that he had dined on 
the train, and did not want the hot sup- 
per she had prepared. 

“Can’t git over the loss of his uncle,” 
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she said to the man of all work. “An’ I 
can’t blame him—such a good soul as 
Mr. Goodwin was.” 

“Mr. Ross is a good soul, too,” an- 
swered old Jerry. “But he ain’t the 
business man his uncle was. Reckon 
that contractin’ ain’t a-goin’ on like it 
did no more.” 

“No, ’tain’t likely “twill,” answered 
Mrs. Blake. “But you can’t blame Mr. 
Ross. He’s a collige man, an’ his uncle 
wasn’t that. Collige men ain’t cut out 
fer no work on sewers an’ railroads.” 

“I see Larry Cole to-day,” went on 
old Jerry. “Hes anxious to know 
what's goin’ to be did. That outlet 
sewer work comes to an end soon, an’ 
then, unless the business keeps on, he’ll 
be out of a job.” 

“A likely man like him needn’t be out 
o work long. He was Mr. Goodwin’s 
right-hand man, an’ always was.” And 
then Mrs. Blake brought the conversa- 
tion to` a close by beginning to remove 
the untouched supper. 

It was not until ten o’clock in the 
morning that Ross summoned up suffi- 
cient courage to pay the proposed visit 
to Margaret. Any other time he would 
have gone over at eight on horseback 
and invited her to ride with him. 

He met her on the road, sitting her 
nut-brown steed with that grace which 
he had so often admired. She looked 
the picture of health and loveliness, and 
he caught his breath as he drew close to 
her. 

“I was going to ride past, to find out 
if you had arrived,” she said, frankly, 
as she shook hands. 

“T came in last night, Margy; bag 
and baggage, books and all. College is 
now truly a thing of the past.” 

“And Sir Ross hath the whole world 
before him!” she returned, grandilo- 
quently. “What a pleasure it must be, 
Ross, to think you’re not to be tied 
down to just one thing, but can choose 
your future for yourself. I was think- 
ing of it last night.” 

He flushed—it was so nice to have her 
think of him. But almost immediately 
he breathed a little sigh. 

“I don’t know as I’ve got the whole 
world before me, Margy.” 
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“Oh, yes; you have. I’ve heard it all. 
Nearly every dollar of your uncle’s 
money went to you, which was perfectly 
right. Now, you'll have every oppor- 
tunity in the world of becoming just 
anything that you wish. It’s grand! 
and I’m so glad, for your sake.” And 
her face beamed with honest gratifi- 
cation. i 

“Yes, Uncle John treated me hand- 
somely. And that is just where it 
comes in, Margy.” 

“It? What?” she questioned, quickly. 

“I don’t feel that I can do as I'd like 
to—or, I mean, just as I thought I'd like 
to before this—this—before he was 
taken away.” ` 

“I dont understand, Ross.” She 
wheeled her horse, and both rode slowly 
down a side road under the willows bor- 
dering the creek. This path was but 
little used, and here they would be safe 
from interruption. 

“Its this way, Margy,” he plunged 
in, very much like one taking an open- 
air bath in winter. “Uncle John sent 
me to college, and said I could make of 
myself anything I pleased. But when 
he did that he didn’t expect to be taken 
away so suddenly. Just before he died 
he wrote a letter, telling me of his work, 
and of his contracts, and of how other 
contractors had tried to get in on him, 
and of how he hated to see the business 
go to pieces, after he had worked so 
hard to build it up. He wanted——” 

“You don’t mean to tell me he wanted 
you to continue the business?” she in- 
terrupted, with wide-open eyes. 

“He didn’t put it in so many words, 
but that was the one desire of his heart.” 

“Why, it’s ridiculous, Ross. The idea 
of vou being a contractor, and building 
sewers and such things!” 

“Perhaps I wouldn’t be equal to it, 
Margy, but I could try 2 

“Oh, you don't understand! You 
weren't cut out for such low work. You 
must be a lawyer, or a doctor, or pro- 
fessor, or something like that. It’s the 
only thing that will really fit you.” She 
gazed at him half proudly as she uttered 
the words. 

“Tt’s not low work,” he returned, half 
irritatedly. “To build a first-class 
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sewer, or water line, or railroad, is a 
skillful feat of engineering. Uncle John 
was a smart man, in his field.” 

“Yes, but that isn’t your field. Fancy 
you in a trench giving directions to a lot 
of those dirty Italians, with yourself all 
covered with mud. Oh, Ross, you know 
you can’t do it.” 

“You paint the worst side of the pic- 
ture, Margy. I wouldn’t have to do 
much trench work. I could leave that 
to Larry Cole. But, of course, Pd go 
down to the very bottom of the trench if 
it was necessary. In fact, Id do any- 
thing rather than fail, after I had once 
taken hold.” 

“So you are really going to do it?” 
Her face took on something of a 
shocked look. “To put yourself on a 
level with that ignorant Irishman, Mike 
Breen, and that old skinflint of a 
Shacker ?” 

“No, Pll never put myself on a level 
with those men. TIl do honest, upright 
work, as my Uncle John did. And PI 
come out on top, too,” he added, with a 
sudden inspiration. “I owe it to the 
memory of Uncle John to do my level 
best and knock out Breen and Shacker.” 

“Then it’s all decided? I don’t see 
why you came to me about it.” She 
straightened in the saddle. “But, of 
course, you have a right to do as you 
please.” She gave a slight upward tilt 
to her head. “I think Til go back. I've 
got several new songs I wish to practice 
for the concert next week. All the 
nicest people will be there, Dr. Moore 
and his wife, and Judge Lathrop, and 
Mr. Cambian, the lawyer, and that new 
professor of literature from the prepa- 
ratory school, and I shouldn't wish to 
make a miss of it before such a distin- 
guished audience.” 

“T don’t suppose you expect any rail- 
road contractors there ?” he flashed back, 
bitterly. 

“T don’t think they’d appreciate an 
operatic concert; do you?” she retorted. 

“They might, if the singing was really 
good. They know the value of honest 
work, and they wouldn’t stand for any- 
thing in the way of a pretense.” 

“Thank you for the compliment.” 
Her head went higher than before. “I 
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ing.” 

Like a flash she turned her horse’s 
head, and before he could stop her she 
was riding in the direction whence they 
had come. He went after her a few 
rods, then slackened the pace of his 
steed. His heart dropped in his bosom 
like a lump of lead, but a grim smile 
played around his tightly closed lips. 

“I was afraid she’d look at it in that 
light.” He spoke half aloud, as if argu- 
ing with a companion. “But it wasn’t 
fair! 
laboring with one’s hands. But PI 
show her her mistake! She'll find out 
Oh, why couldn't she look at it 
as I do!” And he ground his teeth in 
useless heartburning. 

But that brief talk had decided him. 
He would take up the work, be the con- 
sequence what it might. He would 
show the whole world, and Margaret, 
too, that a man could labor and still be 
a gentleman. And he would show them, 
too, that his years at college had not 
been wasted years. 

He would take hold the very next 
day, and finish that outlet sewer con- 
tract just as his Uncle John had ex- 
pected to do before him. He was glad 
there was work to do, and he hoped it 
would require all of his attention—for 
then it would help him to forget the girl 
who had just snubbed him. 

He plunged into the work sooner than 
expected. On arriving at home he 
found his uncle’s foreman, Larry Cole, 
awaiting him. 

Cole was a man of forty, tall and 
sinewy, with black eyes that seemed to 
read one through and through. He had 
very little book education, but a thor- 
ough knowledge of men, and had 
worked with John Goodwin for six 
years and more. 

“Glad to see you, Cole,” said Ross, 
shaking hands. “I was coming down 
to the work to-morrow morning.” 

The foreman nodded. “We need 
you,’ he answered. “That is, somebody 
has got to say what’s to be done. That 
lawyer in Philadelphia wrote he’d give 
word next week, but that’s too late.” 

“He was waiting to hear from me, 
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Cole.” Ross paused for a moment. “I 
suppose you know exactly what ought to 
be done?” 

“Tf I didn’t your uncle wouldn’t have 
placed me in charge.” 

“I believe that. Well, go ahead as 
you think best, and it will be all right.” 

The foreman looked relieved, and 
something like a smile showed on his 
wrinkled, leathery face. 

“Then you are going to take hold?” 

“I am, at least for the present.” 

“Oh! You mean until this job at 
Jackson’s Point is done.” 

“No, I don’t. I am going to take 
other contracts—if I can get them. That 
is why I was coming down to-morrow. 
I’ve heard something of a railroad con- 
tract that is floating around. Cressing. 
Do you know anything about it?” 

“T know all about it.” 

“Then give me the particulars.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RAILROAD CONTRACT. 


In less than an hour Ross had the par- 
ticulars of the railroad contract so far as 
Cole knew them. The foreman had 
been shrewd enough to learn many de- 
tails, but there were, of course, .others 
at which he could only guess. 

Briefly stated, the Rocky Hill Rail- 
road wanted to build a side line from 
Durham to Cressing, a distance of ten 
miles. The main line passed through 
Durham, and Cressing was an im- 
portant point on the Cedar Lake divi- 
sion. The railroad had wanted this side 
line for many years, but the old man- 
agement had hesitated about spending 
the necessary money. The railroad was 
now under new management, and the 
improvement was to be made as soon as 
possible. 

Cole had driven over the route half a 
dozen times, and knew every foot of the 
ground. 

The line had been staked out by the 
engineers, and he had seen the blue- 
prints of the maps. There were two 
hills to be cut away and a rocky cliff 
to be blasted out. The dirt from one of 
the hills was to be hauled to a pond two 
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miles away, also on the line of the road, 
and some grading was to be done at 
Black Rock Creek, over which the rail- 
road intended to put a fine iron bridge. 

“We won't have anything to do with 
the bridge,” said the foreman. “That 
contract has already been given to the 
Pittsburg Bridge Company. And we 
won't have anything to do with putting 
down the track. All they want of the 
outside contractor is to bring the road- 
bed to a grade, according to the plans 
and specifications.” 

“Who will do the track laying?” 

“The regular railroad gang. You see 
they can’t do the grading, because they 
are working elsewhere at present.” 

“T suppose this Mike Breen and Ike 
Shacker are after the contract?” 

“Yes. I heard Breen put in his bid 
yesterday. Shacker put in his bid last 
week.” 

“Do you know anything about the 
figures?” 

Cole shook his head. “I wanted to 
get ’em, but they were as mum as 
oysters.” 

“Well, you can’t blame them for that. 
If we put in a figure we'll keep mum, 
too.” 

“That's right.” 

“How long before the time for put- 
ting in bids comes to an end?” 

“A week from to-day. You see, the 
thing has been out almost a month al- 
ready.” 

“Then we'll have to get at it right 
away, Cole. You’ve got to be my right- 
hand man in this, just as you’ve been my 
uncle’s right-hand man. I shall depend 
upon you.” 

Ross had read the man before him 
aright. Cole was honest to the core, 
and he wanted others to appreciate that 
honesty. His black eyes showed pleas- 
ure, and he impulsively placed a hand 
on the young college man’s shoulder. 

“Its a go, Mr. Goodwin,” he an- 
swered. “Give me the chance to go 
ahead, and TIl stick by you through 
thick and thin. You see’—his voice 
dropped a littlk—“John wanted me to 
do it—if you continued the business.” 

Ross caught the brawny hand, and 
gave it a tight squeeze. 
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“Then that is settled, and I am glad 
of it. I don’t hesitate to admit to you 
that I am as green as they make ’em in 
this. Of course, I know something, but 
lately I’ve given all my attention to my 
college work.” 

“They tell me you passed with flying 
colors.” 

“I came out pretty well, considering 
the trouble I had at the start of the ex- 
aminations.” 

“Didn’t expect to take up this work 
so quick, did you?” 

“No. But I’m going to take it up for 
my uncle’s sake, and knock out Breen 
and Shacker, if I can.” 

“We can do it, Mr. Goodwin. I’m 
not sure of it, but I think they have a 
deal between them.” 

“In what way?” 

“They didn’t expect you to step in 
with a bid. They thought that as soon 
as your uncle died they'd have things 
all their own way. Shacker thinks you 
are nothing but a college dude, as he 
puts it.” 

Ross shut his teeth hard. “My thanks 
to Mr. Shacker for his compliment. I 
presume his idea is indorsed by Breen?” 

“Tf you must know, Breen says he 
isn’t afraid of any young fellow with 
nothing but book learning in his head.” 

“But he doesn’t know I have nothing 
but book learning in my head.” Ross 
grew more resolute than ever. “T'll 
prove to him that the same blood that 
flowed in my uncle’s veins flows in 
mine. TIl beat him at his own game.” 

The young man’s fist came down on 
the table with a bang, and his whole face 
lit up with a light that was new to Cole; 
indeed, that was new to everybody, even 
himself. All in an instant he had found 
a purpose in life, and he was aglow with 
enthusiasm. He jumped up, and began 
to pace the floor. 

“Cole, we must get that contract!” he 
cried. “We'll go at it to-morrow—just 
as soon as you can arrange matters at 
the outlet sewer. TIl get the papers, and 
we can go over them together, and go 
over the route, too. Is there anybody 
you can leave in charge of the sewer 
work ?” 

“I can leave O’Mara.” 
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“Ts he all right?” 

“He may be, after I’ve told him that 
you are going ahead with the business. 
He’s been snuffing around Breen for a 
job, thinking this would soon peter out.” 

“T see. What about the others?” 

“Oh, the Dagoes and Poles will work 
as long as there is anything to do. They 
don’t know but what we have other con- 
tracts on hand.” 

“Well, you fix it with O’Mara, and if 
you can get through, you meet me in 
Cressing at the hotel, between three and 
four o’clock to-morrow.” 

The next day was a busy one for 
Ross. There were a number of things 
to do at home, and it was nearly noon 
before he started for Cressing. He went 
over the route of the new road, so as to 
get a general idea of what would be re- 
quired in the way of grading and blast- 
ing and filling in. This took time, and 
when the ten miles were covered, he 
found himself tremendously hungry. 

“T guess I am going to earn my bread 
by the sweat of my brow now,” he told 
himself, grimly, as he entered the hotel 
and ordered dinner. On a slip of paper 
he had jotted down some figures as he 
came along, and these he now looked 
over while waiting to be served. 

The dining room was next to the bar- 
room, and glancing into the other apart- 
ment he saw two men drinking there. 
One was Michael Breen and the other 
was a stranger. Presently the stranger 
left, and Breen came into the dining 

»room and sauntered up to the young col- 
lege graduate. 

“How do you do, Mr. Goodwin,” he 
said, in a broad, Irish accent, and held 
out a thick, heavy hand. 

“I am very well, thank you,” an- 
swered Ross, and shook hands politely. 
“How are you?” 

“Middling well, Mr. Goodwin. I’m 
troubled a bit wid rheumatism. I’m 
glad we met.” The Irishman dropped 
into a chair. “Perhaps it’s too early to 
say anything, but I’ve heard your late 
uncle left you about everything he had.” 

“He left me nearly everything.” 

“Just so! And that being the fact, I 
thought perhaps you'd be wantin’ to 
sell some things before long—drills, and 
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eart and picks, and shovels, and the 
ike.” 

“Oh!” Rass paused. “So you take it 
for granted that I won’t keep up the 
contracting business.” 

“It’s hardly the business that would 
be after suitin’ a college man.” 

“That depends on the man, Mr. 
Breen.” 

“Then you are going to keep on?” 
said Michael Breen, quickly. His sur- 
prise was evident. 

“For the present, yes. You know we 
have that outlet sewer to complete.” 

“And after that you'll sell out?” 

“Perhaps—if I can’t get the work I 
want.” 

“Take my advice, and keep out of the 
business, Mr. Goodwin. There’s no 
money in it any more. Anybody who 
can git a lot of Dagoes together calls 
himself a contractor. They don’t make 
any money themselves, and they don’t 
give anybody else a chance to make any- 
thing.” 

“Then perhaps you feel like selling 
out,” answered Ross, dryly. 

“I do, Mr. Goodwin. But who will 
give me an honest price for my stuff? 
I’ve got thousands of dollars locked up 
in drills, and horses and carts, and hoist- 
ing machinery, and I’ve got to make it 
bring in something.” 

“Well, if business was so poor I 
shouldn’t wish to buy more stuff, if I 
were you.” 

“Oh, well, to tell the truth, I liked 
your uncle—a fine man—and I thought 
I might help you out, in case you didn’t 
know what to do with the stuff.” 

“Thanks, but I don’t need any help. 
I might use it to set Larry Cole up in 
business.” 

“Him! Don’t waste your money on 
such a fellow, Mr. Goodwin. He did 
your uncle more harm than good.” 

“Oh, I can’t believe that. He is a 
very straightforward, honest foreman.” 

“Is he?” Mike Breen arose and 
leaned forward. His voice sank to a 
whisper. “Don’t you believe it. If 
you'll promise not to tell, PII tell you 
what he tried to do.” 

There was an odd smile on Ross’ face 
as he made reply: 
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“Well, what did he do?” 

“He came to me when that outlet 
sewer contract came up. If I had prom- 
ised him a thousand dollars he would 
have sold out your uncle,:and the con- 
tract would have gone to me or to 
Shacker. But I was honest Oh, 
what’s this?” 

For a hand had suddenly grasped 
Mike Breen by the shoulder and whirled 
him around. As he turned, his gaze met 
the wrathful eyes of Larry Cole, and 
the next instant he measured his length 
on the dining-room floor with a dull 
thud. 

“You dirty hound!” cried the fore- 
man, standing over him with clinched 
fists. “You miserable, lying dog! Take 
back what you said, or TI—T'Il Š 

“Don’t hit him again, Cole!” put in 
Ross, catching the foreman by the hand. 
“I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“He ought to be hung!’ muttered 
Cole, but his hands fell to his sides. 

With a face full of conflicting emo- 
tions, Mike Breen arose slowly to his 
feet. He wanted to say something, but 
collecting his senses was not easy. He 
glanced around the dining room, and 
was relieved to see that no outsider had 
witnessed the attack. 

“T—I know what I’m sayin’,” he be- 
gan. “Of course I can’t prove y 

“Do you take it back?” demanded 
Cole, and advanced again, despite Ross’ 
attempt to hold him back. 

“No!” roared Breen. “I'll take back 
nuthin’ !” 

“Then I'll choke the lie down your 
miserable throat!” yelled Cole, and 
caught the Irish contractor by the wind- 

‘pipe. He backed Breen against the 
wall, 4nd banged his head into a bill of 
fare tacked there. 

“Le—let up?” was all Breen could 
gasp. “Le——” And then came noth- 
ing but a gurgle. 

“Do you take it back?” 

“Ye—yes.” 

“Then go!” And now Cole flung the 
man back half across one of the tables. 

Staggering like a drunken man, Mike 
Breen picked himself up, and left the 
dining room almost on a run. Follow- 
ing to the door, Ross saw him hurry 
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to the corner, leap into his buggy, and 
drive off. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ITS MAKE OR BREAK!” 


“Pm afraid you’ve piled up trouble 
for yourself, Cole,” remarked Ross, on 
turning back into the dining room. 
“Breen will never forgive you for 
knocking him down.” 

The tall foreman shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I’m not afraid of the cur. What 
else could I do? Stand there and listen 
to his lies?” 

“I suppose he made the yarn out of 
the whole cloth.” 

“That’s the exact truth, Mr. Goodwin. 
I never went near him of my own ac- 
count. Just before the outlet sewer con- 
tract was given out he sent for me to 
come and see him. I went, and he be- 
gan to pump me about what your uncle 
was doing, and hinted about giving me 
big money to sell him out. I let him 
talk and led him on, just to see what he 
would do. Afterwards I told your uncle 
everything—and that’s one reason he 
had no use for Breen.” 

“We'll have to watch him closely.” 

“I’m glad I chanced along at just the 
right time. He would have pumped 
you full of his lies——” 

“Don't you worry about that, Cole. 
My uncle trusted you, and I said I'd 
do the same.” Ross paused for a mo- 
ment. “Lets forget it and come to 
business.” 

Quarter of an hour later the pair had 
left the hotel and were making their way 
over to the railroad offices located in 
Cressing. The giving out of tne con- 
tract was in the hands of a Mr. Appleby 
Sanderson, a thin, nervous, jerky man 
of business. 

“Want to try for the contract, eh?” 
he said. “All right, Mr. Goodwin; you 
shall have your chance. Your uncle was 
all right at this sort of thing, and if 
you’ve got his blood ” And then 
he dropped off and brought forth the 
plans and specifications. 

“May I ask how many bids are in?” 
Ross questioned. 
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“No questions of that sort an- 
swered,” was the prompt reply. “This 
is a strict business deal. The lowest 
contractor gets the work, providing he 
can file the necessary bond.” 

“How large a bond?” 

“Twenty thousand dollars.” 

“I can do that—ii I happen to be the 
lowest bidder.” 

A busy hour followed, in which Ap- 
pleby Sanderson, Ross and Cole went 
over the plans and specifications in de- 
tail. Everything was clear enough, and 
Ross could see that all he had to do was 
to figure on the job and put in his bid. 
Then he received duplicates of the plans 
and specifications, the same to be re- 
turned to the railroad company in case 
his bid was rejected. 

“And now for some real figuring,” 
said Ross, after they had said good-day 
to Appleby Sanderson. “Cole, here is 
where you must give me a lot of help. 
I know the theoretical side of the busi- 
ness, but you’ve been right in the work 
for years 

“T’ll tell you everything I know,” an- 
swered the foreman. He had thought 
at the start that he could not like a col- 
lege man for a boss, but he was begin- 
ning to fairly love Ross. The young 
man was willing to acknowledge his 
greenness, and in Cole’s eyes this was 
his most redeeming trait. 

Once more Ross went over the pro- 
posed route, and he and Cole did a good 
deal of measuring on their own account. 
They inspected the rocky cliff to be 
blasted away, and Cole explained how 
the work could be done in the least ex- 
pensive way. 

“Shacker is a handy man at rocks,” 
he said. “And he is the fellow to put in 
a low figure on this sort of work.” 

“Well, we don’t want to put in such 
a low figure that we come out of the 
little end of the horn, providing we get 
the job,” returned Ross. 

The next day the pair got down to the 
real figuring in the case. Here Ross 
showed the advantages of education by 
doing sums in a manner that amazed 
the foreman. 

“You can handle the arithmetic end 
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all O. K.” said Cole, admiringly. “It 
would take your uncle hours to do the 
sums you’ve done in so many minutes. 
Of course you are sure of your an- 
swers ?” 

IVES 

“Then you’ve saved a lot of paper 
and head worry, too.” 

To figure on the plain dirt work was 
easy enough, but with the rock to be 
blasted it was different. 

“You'll need a new steam drill for 
that,” said Cole. “Our old one is played 
out, and, besides, it’s behind the times. 
I heard it told in Durham that Shacker 
had ordered one of the latest drills.” 

“Well, we'll get a new drill—if we 
get the contract,” returned Ross. 

He was warming up more and more 
to the work, and he sincerely hoped that 
the contract would be given to him— 
just to show Breen and Shacker that if 
John Goodwin was dead, his successor 
still lived. He began to understand 
something of the spirit of rivalry among 
all the contractors. 

One day while he was out alone on 
the proposed route, he saw Margaret at 
a distance. The girl was on horseback, 
tearing along the hillside trail at good 
speed. He was almost sure she saw 
him, but if she did she did not slacken 
her speed, nor did she come toward him. 

The sight filled him with a sudden bit- 
terness, and for fully five minutes he 
rambled over the rocks unable to bind 
himself once more down to the work at 
hand. He tried to catch another sight 
of her, but the girl did not reappear. 

Ross thought of the concert Margaret 
had mentioned. It was a charitable af- 
fair, and was to come off on the even- 
ing of the next day. It was to be the 
occasion Durham had seen for many a 
day, and he did not doubt but what the 
finest people for miles around would at- 
tend. The committee had sent him five 
tickets, and in the goodness of his heart 
he had kept and paid for them all. 

He felt that Margaret would look 
for him at that concert, in spite of what 
she had said and intimated. Should he 
go, or had he best stay away? 

He asked himself that question, not 
once, but many times, without reaching 
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a satisfactory answer. He felt he was 
in a good deal of a muddle. 

“If I go, she’ll think I am crawling,” 
was the way he put it to himself. “And 
if I don’t go she’ll be cut to the quick.” 

Then his pride arose to the surface, 
and he told himself that it would be ut- 
terly impossible for him to attend. 

The next day was the one he had se- 
lected for putting in the bid. From 
early morning until noon he went over 
the figures once more, making certain 
that there were no mistakes. Then in a 
firm hand he wrote out his bid in detail 
and signed it, “Ross Goodwin, succes- 
sor to John Goodwin.” The world 
should know that he intended to follow 
in his uncle’s footsteps, regardless of 
the fact of his college training. 

“It’s make or break!’ he muttered to 
himself, after his bid had been safely 
delivered. “What a lot of hustling I'll 
have to do if the work really does come 
my way!” 

Only one person had thrown cold 
water on his enthusiasm. This was Pat 
O’Mara, the fellow his uncle had known 
little about, and the one Cole had said 
had applied to Breen for a situation. 

“It’s a risky bit o’ business, I can tell 
ye that,” O’Mara had said, when Ross 
met him at Jackson’s Point. “The dirt 
is easy enough, but that rock is as hard 
as flint. You'll lose money trying to 
blast it out and cart it away.” 

“Can’t we get the rock out as easily 
as Breen or Shacker can?” Ross had 
questioned. 

“I’m not after thinkin’ so, Mr. Good- 
win. They have good drills and foin 
hoistin’ machinery, while our outfit is 
out o’ date.” 

“Well, we'll have to get new tools to 
work with—if we get the contract.” 

O’Mara was anxious to learn if Ross 
really put in a bid, and when told yes 
by Cole wanted to know something of 
the figures. 

“You'll have to ask Mr. Goodwin 
about that,” answered the tall foreman. 
“And you might as well save your 
breath, for he won’t tell you,” he added. 

But O’Mara was more anxious than 
he cared to acknowledge to Cole, and 
late in the afternoon he called on Ross, 
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under pretext of asking about something 
to be done on the outlet sewer. 

“Cole tells me you’ve put in a bid for 
the railroad work,” he said, during the 
course of the conversation. 

“I have, O'Mara, and I suppose you'll 
be glad if I get the job,” answered Ross, 
with a smile, and at the same time 
studying the face before him. 

“If you don’t lose money, sir. I hope 
you made your bid high enough to clear 
yourself.” 

“Tf we get the work Cole and I have 
calculated that we'll make a fair profit.” 

“Your uncle knew how to figure, but 
I don’t know as Cole ever did.” O’Mara 
shifted uneasily. “If it’s any of my 
business, about what is the job worth?” 

“Oh, it’s worth something in the 
neighborhood of a hundred thousand 
dollars,” and Ross gave a light laugh. 
“You mustn’t bother me about figures 
now. I’ve been over them so often that 
I am sick of them,” he continued, point- 
edly. 

O’Mara was rather thick-headed, but 
the hint was sufficient, and he said no 
more on the subject. He returned 
again to the subject of the outlet 
sewer; and a few minutes later took his 
departure. 

While eating supper Ross found him- 
self looking at the clock more than once. 
He had imagined that the bid would 
claim all of his thoughts, but he was 
sadly mistaken. 

His mind reverted continually to 
Margaret and the concert. After all, 
why shouldn’t he go? It was a local 
affair in which many others were inter- 
ested besides Margaret. 

If he did not go folks might begin 
to ask questions, for they all knew what 
intimate friends he and the girl had 
been in the past. He certainly didn’t 
want to cause any gossip. 

“TIl go, but I shan’t make any fuss 
over her,” he told himself, and flew up- 
stairs to get into his dress suit. But 
then he thought of his late uncle and 
the funeral not so many weeks past. 
Perhaps he had better not go, after all. 

While he sat on the edge of the bed 
deliberating the bell rang. It was a 
message from Jackson Point. There 
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had been a cave-in just as the men were 
getting ready to quit for the day, and 
two of the Poles working in the trench 
had been hurt. Would Mr. Goodwin 
come at once and say what should be 
done, as neither Cole nor O’Mara could 
be found? 

Instantly the concert was forgotten, 
and a few minutes later he was on his 
way to the point. The cave-in proved 
quite a serious one, and he had his men 
work half the night repairing part of the 
damage done. In the meantime the men 
who had been ‘hurt were given the best 
of medical attention. 

It was not until the next day that he 
learned, through the medium of the 
Durham Daily Press, what a grand 
success the concert had been and of how 
Margaret had carried off the best of the 
honors. There was a quarter of a 
column devoted to her singing, which 
was pronounced superb, and her dress, 
which was described as exquisite. The 
article ran: 


Miss Poole undoubtedly has a great future 
before her. We certainly expect to see her at 
no distant day on the grand opera stage, or 
singing in one of the finest of metropolitan 
churches. 


“She certainly must have made a hit,” 
he mused. “Wonder what she thought 
when she found I wasn’t present? 
Perhaps she didn’t think anything 
about it.” 

He heaved a long sigh. It was not 
such a far cry from business to senti- 
ment, after all. 


CHAPTER V. 
AWARDING THE CONTRACT. 


To sing at such a concert, even be- 
fore the elite of Durham and vicinity, 
was no ordeal for such a girl as Mar- 
garet Poole. Strong-willed and self- 
reliant, she scarcely knew the meaning 
of “nerves,” and after her practicing 
was at an end she scarcely gave the con- 
cert a second thought. She would sing 
her best, and Durhamites might think 
what they pleased about it. When it 
came to singing in Philadelphia, or New 
York, or some other large city, it would 
be time enough to worry. 
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Consequently, when she was dressing, 
her mind was on other things. She re- 
membered her last talk with Ross. She 
had not seen him at the rocky cliff as 
he had believed. But she had heard 
through others that he was preparing to 
goto work. This made her sigh. Well, 
he must know best. But, oh, she had 
hoped for so much from him! 

As it grew later the leading florist of 
Durham sent his boy around with a 
bouquet. But it was one she had or- 
dered herself, and not one from Ross, 
and this gave her heart another pang. 
In the past he had never forgotten to 
send flowers, no matter how trifling the 
occasion. 

“I suppose he’s thinking so much of 
his contracting he can’t stop to think of 
me!” she told herself. ‘Well, I don’t 
care! If he isn’t going to make some- 
thing of himself ” And ‘then a 
curious lump arose in her thoat which 
she swallowed with difficulty. 

To let her in at the stage door to 
the concert hall the coachman had to 
drive around the corner of a side street. 
On the far corner was a saloon, and as 
the turnout came closer she saw two 
men come out of the drinking place and 
walk along the pavement. She recog- 
nized one as Michael Breen, the con- 
tractor. 

“And to think that Ross wants to put 
himself on a level. ” she began to 
herself. “But no, no matter what Ross 
does he’ll never get to be like that hor- 
rid man.” 

The coach had to wait for another 
coach to get out of the way, and when 
Margaret alighted she found Breen and 
the stranger standing in a dark corner 
near the doorway, talking earnestly. 

“So you couldn’t find out Goodwin’s 
figures?” she heard Breen say. “It’s 
too bad, O’Mara.” 

“T done me best, Mr. Breen. But he 
aint givin’ nuthin’ away. I’m after 
thinkin’ Cole set him up to it.” 

Margaret paused, for she could not 
help but feel interested. They were 
talking of Ross and, most likely, of that 
railroad contract. She bent down as if 
to do something to her shoe. 

“We mustn’t let him swipe the job 
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from under our noses,” Breen contin- 
ued. “Didn’t you tell him there was no 
money in it?” 

“I did that; and I'll bet his figures 
is high enough.” 

“Yes, but so are ours. Shacker and 
me both thought we had competition 
out of the way.” 

“Tf ye made a deal fer a rake-off,” 
began O’Mara, “you had best put in a 
new bid. Say the old wan was a mis- 
take, or somethin’ like that.” 

“Its easy enough to talk,” retorted 
Breen, angrily. “We have a deal—I 
don’t deny it. But to cut under 
now Ve : 
This was all Margaret heard. An- 
other coach came up, with more singers, 
and there was a babble of voices, in the 
midst of which Breen and O’Mara 
sauntered off. Then the girl was sur- 
rounded by friends and swept away to 
the tiny greenroom behind the stage of 
the only public hall of which Durham 
boasted. 

Even here she looked for Ross to 
visit her, and she determined to tell him 
all she had heard, without delay. It 
might not mean much, and then, again, 
it might mean a great deal—he would 
know ‘about that. She would let him 
feel that she had his success at heart, 
no matter what he attempted to do. 

As already told, the concert was a 
great success, but all the applause she 
received did not compensate for the bit- 
terness that filled her heart when she at 
last admitted to herself that he had not 
come. Her hope held out until the sec- 
ond part of the concert, and until her 
last song was sung, and she looked 
around for him even at the final encore. 

“He doesn’t care, after all,” she told 
herself, for the fiftieth time. “Or else 
it is possible that he stayed home on his 
uncle’s account,” and with this last 
thought she tried to comfort herself. 

Should she write him a letter, telling 
of what she had heard the night before? 
Such was the question she asked her- 
self in the morning. She wanted to be 
his friend. But he might not under- 
stand that letter, and might think that 
she was merely trying to draw him back 
to her. At this her cheeks flamed. 


say nothing about the letter. 
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“I couldnt do that—I really 
couldn’t,” she murmured, and began to 
pace the floor. Then an inspiration 
seized her. In a disguised hand she 
wrote a letter, telling the particulars 
of the talk, and signing the communi- 
cation “A Friend.” This she posted her- 
self, on the sly, at the local office. 

The letter was brought to Ross, with 
several others, by old Jerry that even- 
ing. The bids for the railroad work 
were to be opened at noon of the fol- 
lowing day, and it must be confessed 
that the young college graduate was a 
trifle nervous. Inside of the next twen- 
ty-four hours he would either have a 
very large contract on hand, or he 
would be, practically, out of business. 

He opened the communications quick- 
ly. One was a bill, another an applica- 
tion for work, a third a “library” offer 
of Balzac’s works at the low price of a 
dollar down and a dollar a month until 
paid for, satisfaction guaranteed. These 
he thrust aside impatiently. Then he 
read the letter signed “A Friend” slowly 
and critically. 

“Unless this is a fake somebody is 
trying to do me a good turn,” he said 
to himself. “Wonder who wrote it? 
Pll be hanged if I can recognize the 
handwriting. It looks like a man’s hand 
in some spots and like a woman’s in 
others.” He caught his breath. “Could 
Margaret—pshaw ! she wouldn’t be any 
place she could hear Breen and O’Mara 
talk.” 

After deliberation he determined to 
It was too 
late now to do anything more concern- 
ing the contract. The bid was as low 
as he cared to make it, and if Breen 
really felt able to cut under the price 
why the work would have to go to the 
Irishman. In that case O’Mara would 
be out of work, so far as Ross was con- 
cerned. s 

On the other hand, if the contract 
came his way the young college grad- 
uate determined to watch O’Mara 
closely, and give him no more leeway 
than was necessary. 

He would not discharge the fellow 
until he was certain the man deserved it. 

Early in the morning Cole came in, 
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and the foreman showed plainly that he 
was worried. 

“The cave-in was O’Mara’s fault,” he 
said, coming to business at once. “He 
didn’t shore up the trench as I told him. 
He used the weakest planks we had 
when I told him to use the heaviest.” 

“We'll see about this later,” answered 
Ross. “To-day tells the tale for all of 
us.” 

“Eve got news,” went on Cole. 
“Shacker and Breen are getting to- 
gether. Your putting in a bid has 
scared ’em.” 

“Can they drop below us, do you 
think ?” 

“Will they, you mean? They can do 
anything they please.” 

“But they’ve got to give a bond, the 
same as myself.” 

“Yes, that is where the railroad com- 
pany will have ’em where the hair is 
good and long.” Cole stretched his 
long, loose-hung frame. “Hang me if 
I don’t wish the thing was over. It’s 
like waiting for a jury to come out and 
say guilty or not guilty.” 

Ross had to laugh at the apt simile. 
“Well, the agony will be over in a very 
few hours now,” he said. 

“Are you going over to Cressing ?” 

. “Yes, and you might as well go along. 
I know you'll be on pins and needles 
until you hear from the thing.” 

Cole was willing enough, and they 
started so as to reach the railroad of- 
fices shortly before noon. 

The opening of the bids was to be a 
public affair so far as those interested 
were concerned, and over a dozen men 
were crowded into the place, some sit- 
ting on chairs and the others on a rail- 
ing, and on a box somebody had 
brought in from the depot platform. 

The air was thick with tobacco smoke, 
and everybody appeared to be talking 
at once. To appear at case Ross filled 
the “bulldog” he had brought along 
from Yale, and puffed away with the 
rest. 

“Has anybody any other bid to hand 
in?” was the question put presently by 
Appleby Sanderson. 

“I have,” came from Breen. “I’ve 
gone over the ground again and want to 
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make a new bid. Can I withdraw the 
old ?” 

“Certainly ; the time isn’t up yet.” 

“Then give me the old one back, and 
here’s the new one,” went on the Irish 
contractor, and an exchange of docu- 
ments was made on the spot. 

“Ike, Mike is going to cut you sure,” 
said one man in the crowd. “Haven't 
you got a new bid, too?” 

Ike Shacker, a small, shrewd-faced 
individual, who was smoking a Pitts- 
burg stogy, shook his head. 

“Ive made my bid and I'll stick to 
it. If I can’t make a little honest money 
I don’t want the job.” 

At this one of the men turned to 
Ross. 

“T suppose you are in this? Some- 
body told me you had stepped into your 
uncle’s shoes.” 

“We'll see if I am in it when the 
bids are opened,’ Ross answered, 
briefly. 

This was the first time Cole and Breen 
had met since the quarrel. The Irish- 
man avoided the foreman, and Cole also 
kept away from his enemy. 

“Got to do it, or I might pitch into 
him,” whispered Cole to Ross. 

“Don’t make a scene here, Cole,” the 
young man ‘answered. 

The clock struck and the time for put- 
ting in more bids came to an end. Ross 
as well as the others were surprised to 
see that Appleby Sanderson held five 
documents in his hands, 

“We have five bids here,” he said. 
“One from Michael Breen, one from 
Isaac Shacker, and one from Ross 
Goodwin, all from this neighborhood, 
and one each from the Pittsburg Con- 
tracting Company and the Alton & Carr 
Company, of Buffalo. As announced 
before, this contract is to go to the 
lowest bidder, providing he can file the 
necessary bond, otherwise it goes to 
the next lowest. We will now open 
the bids and read the figures. We will 
start on the bid of the Pittsburg Con- 
tracting Company.” 

The envelope was torn open and the 
document inside examined. 

“Total amount for all work, $82,000,” 
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announced the railroad clerk. “Takes 
all or none.” 

“We can beat that,” whispered one 
of the men to Shacker. 

“The next bid is that of Alton & 
Carr, who also bid for all the work or 
none. Their figure is $85,000.” 

“They must want a profit,” said one 
man, and several laughed, while the 
representative of the firm backed to a 
far corner of the office. 

“The next bid is that of Isaac 
Shacker,”’ went on the clerk. “His bid 
is for all or none of the work, the same 
as the others. His figure is $90,000.” 

There was a good-natured laugh at 
this announcement.s 

“Say, Ike, you did want to make a 
little honest money, didn’t you?” said 
one in the crowd. For reply Shacker 
merely scowled. 

“The next bid we have in hand is that 
of Ross Goodwin, successor to John 
Goodwin,” went on the clerk. “The 
bid is in two parts—$35,o00 for the 
work from Durham to Grass Creek, 
and $45,000 for the work from Grass 
Creek to Cressing, or else the whole 
work for $79,000.” 

“The divil!” burst from Michael 
Breen’s lips. He pushed forward. 
“Give me that last bid o’ mine?” he 
demanded. 

But it was already open, and the 
clerk had glanced at the figures. 

“The last bid here is from Michael 
Breen,” he announced. “He wants 
$36,000 for the work from Durham to 
Grass Creek, and $45,500 for the work 
from Grass Creek to Cressing, or else 
$81,000 for the whole job.” 

Cole slapped Ross on the shoulder. 
“The contract is ours. You are $2,000 
below any of ’em,” he cried. And Ross 
realized that he spoke the truth, and 
pa he himself was truly in business at 
ast. 


’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


BUSINESS AND 
ELSE. 


’TWIXT SOMETHING 


Immediately after the last announce- 
ment had been made there was a hum 
of conversation all over the room. Sev- 
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eral came forward to congratulate Ross 
on his success. 

“Going to follow in the footsteps of 
your uncle, I see,” said one man. 
“Well, I hope you come out all right on 
it.” But his face showed some doubt 
of the young college graduate’s ability 
to cope with the work he had under- 
taken. 

Breen’s face was filled with disap- 
pointment and anger. A keen, under- 
standing look passed between him and 
Ike Shacker, and then the Irishman 
glared at Ross. 

“You've got the job,” he almost 
hissed. “But ye ain’t carried it through 
yet. The railroad will soon see how a 
dude of a college boy can bite off more 
than he can chew, be gob!” And then 
he hurried from the office, followed by 
several others, including Shacker. 

It was not long after this that Ross 
found himself alone with three of the 
railroad officials. Appleby Sanderson 
shook him by the hand. 

“Goodwin, I’m glad you’ve got it, 
and I sincerely trust you make a suc- 
cess of it,” he said. “Your uncle and I 
were old friends. It would have been 
a shame to have let the splendid busi- 
ness he built up go to pieces.” 

“When do you expect to start in?” 
questioned another official. 

“TIl file my bond to-morrow, and I 
think we can start work by Monday. 
Don’t you think so, Cole?” 

“Not later than Wednesday,” an- 
swered the foreman. “That cave-in at 
Jackson’s Point has put us back a bit, 
you'll remember.” 

“We must have one thing clearly un- 
derstood,” put in the third railroad of- 
ficial, who for reasons of his own had 
favored Ike Shacker. “This contract 
has got to be put through on time. 
There is to be no begging for an exten- 
sion of time when it comes to finishing 
up; isn’t that right, Morton?” 

“That’s right.” 

“We'll put it through on time, unless 
an earthquake or something as bad stops 
us,” said Ross. 

There was not much else to say after 
that, and presently Ross and Cole took 
their departure. Cole’s face was beam- 
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ing, and as they walked across the depot 
platform he gave Ross’ shoulder a tight 
squeeze. 

“T feel like dancing a jig!’ he ex- 
claimed, in a low voice. “Did you see 
Breen’s face, and the look he gave 
Shacker? Both of ’em were about half 
willing to murder you.” 

“T saw the look that passed between 
them,” answered Ross. “I think there 
is some sort of a deal there. Did you 
notice the figures of Schacker’s bid? 
Most likely Breen’s first bid was about 
as high. They thought they had it all to 
themselves.” 

“Well, I was surprised myself to see 
those outside bids. Those outsiders 
must have looked over the ground and 
suspected Breen and Shacker of a com- 
bination to hold up the price. Perhaps 
the railroad suspected it too and invited 
the outsiders to come in. But no mat- 
ter, you have it, and at a fair price. 
Now it is up to us to show all hands 
what we can do,” concluded Larry Cole. 

On reaching home Ross found it im- 
possible to settle down for some time. 
There were a hundred and one things 
to do and what to go at first was a 
serious question. He did not wish to 
make any mistakes, and he now realized 
as never before what a contract of this 
sort really meant. Like every other 
piece of business, the thing looked easy 
enough at a distance, but when one 
drew closer the details, which had be- 
fore seemed of small account, now be- 
came the essentials. 

When putting in his bid he had been 
afraid that the price was too low, for he 
had placed the figures down “to the 
limit” in order to obtain the contract. 
But the bids of the others assured him 
that his own was only fair, and that if 
he went to work properly he could make 
a handsome profit on the job. 

“Breen was only two thousand 
higher,” he reasoned. “And he must 
have calculated to make six or eight 
thousand on the job, if not more. If I 
can’t put it through and clear five thou- 
sand or more Pd-better give up the 
business.” Cole had told him he ought 
to clear ten thousand dollars. 

Ross had already communicated with 
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the lawyers in Philadelphia, and now he 
telegraphed that he had secured the con- 
tract. In reply to this he received a 
visit from Mr. Garton, who brought 
with him the two sealed-up account 
books. 

“I must congratulate you, Mr. Good- 
win,” said the lawyer. “If we can be of 
any use to you do not fail to call upon 
us.” 

Ross found the account books of great 
interest, for they showed how John 
Goodwin had worked out more than one 
large contract, and what he had paid 
various employees from time to time. 
The pages of the books were filled with 
notes, some in ink~and some in pencil, 
suggestions of great practical value, as 
the young contractor discovered later. 
All told, the volumes represented nearly 
a lifetime of experience. 

“Poor Uncle John!” he murmured, 
as he placed the books in a safe place. 
“It’s a pity he couldn't have lived to en- 
joy the fruits of his labors.” 

The bond was duly filed and the 
signed contract given to Ross, and on 
the same day he ran down to Jackson’s 
Point to see how the work was progress- 
ing. He found Cole in charge, while 
O'Mara was sullenly directing another 
portion of the work. 

“Had another row with O’Mara,” an- 
nounced the foreman. “When I got 
here he wasn’t pushing things at all. 
Any old time is good enough for him.” 

“TIl have a talk with him,” answered 
Ross, briefly. 

He found the Irishman among a gang 
of Italians who were piling up the tim- 
bers that had been used in shoring up 
the sewer trench. He was sucking 
away on a short clay pipe, and his face 
was far from cheerful. 

“Well, how does it go, O’Mara?” he 
questioned, brightly. 

“Oh, its goin’ all right, Mr. Good- 
win,” was the answer. “But I can’t see 
how we are going to get out of here by 
Tuesday. Theres a week’s work 
ahead, an’ more.” 


“Weve got to get out,” answered 
Ross, firmly. 
O’Mara_ shrugged his shoulders. 


“It’s easy enough to say so, Mr. Good- 
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win, but the Dagoes will do just so 
much work an’ no more. Besides that, 
I’m pushin’ thim to the limit now.” 

“Cole doesn’t think so.” 

“Humph! Larry Cole ain’t after 
knowin’ everything 2 

“He knows a good deal, O’Mara, and 
you must remember that he is the head 
foreman.” 

“That means, I suppose, that I’ve got 
to take orders from him.” 

“You have, when I am not around, 
and so has everybody else that works 
for me.” 

“All right, Mr. Goodwin. You're the 
boss. But it wasn’t that way when your 
uncle was aloive.” O’Mara puffed away 
harder that ever. “If ye push thim 
Dagoes too hard they'll all be after 
leavin’, mark me wurruds!” 

“Tl risk that. One thing is settled 
—this job has got to be finished up by 
Tuesday night.” 

Ross walked away and rejoined Cole 
once more. The foreman was directing 
the loading of some heavy trucks with 
the machinery that had been used on the 
job, and the young contractor watched 
him with interest. 

“Lay to it now, boys!” he heard Cole 
call sharply. “Step up lively with those 
jacks. Now then, Gorgi, tell the men 
to haul around. Steady now, all of you! 
Now up with ’em! Up, I say, up!” 

The men were in a bunch and work- 
ing hard, for they knew that the eyes of 
the new boss were on them. Sometimes 
they were awkward, but their willing- 
ness made up for this, and even Cole 
smiled to see the work going on at such 
a lively rate. 

“Your gang here is worth two of 
O’Mara’s gang,” observed Ross, when 
the tall foreman had a breathing spell. 

“Not at all,” came sharply from Cole. 
“TIl take that other crowd and get just 
as much work out of ’em. I tell you 
its O'Mara. He don’t seem to know 
how to put any life into em.” 

“Perhaps he doesn’t want to know,” 
answered Ross, dryly. “But I’ve been 
talking to him, and maybe he’ll do bet- 
ter in the future. I told him he’d have 
to take orders from you, and that the 
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job must be finished up by Tuesday 
night.” 

At this news Cole squinted one eye 
suggestively. 

“TIl bet he liked that a whole lot.” 

“T don’t care if he did or not. I 
meant what I said.” 

“Supposing he won't take orders from 
mer. 

“Then I'll discharge him, and you can 
tell him so. I’m willing to give him a 
chance, but I don’t intend to take too 
much from him.” 

Ross had come down to gain a few 
points as to how the work was really 
done, and he remained in the vicinity 
the best part of two hours. While there 
Larry Cole gave him a list of the things 
needed for the opening up of the work 
on the railroad, and these the young 
man said he would order without delay. 

Monday found Ross in Harrisburgh, 
whither he had gone to make purchases 
of certain pieces of machinery, to be 
used in connection with some cinder 
cars the railroad company were to fur- 
nish for the hauling of dirt. 

He wanted a new hoisting engine, and 
also some cable and an overhead 
traveler, as well as several dozen new 
picks and shovels. A new drill was 
also needed, but he resolved to order 
that later, when he had made certain 
which was the best kind to purchase. 
He was willing to buy everything that 
was necessary, but he resolved to be 
cautious and not throw money away. 

“TPI show them that I can put this 
through on time and make money on it 
too,” he told himself. 

Chance made him pass one of the con- 
cert halls of the city during the middle 
of the afternoon, and happening to 
glance at a bill posted on one of the 
boards, his eye caught the name of 
Margaret Poole. He at once stopped 
to read the bill in detail. 

It was another charity concert, given 
under the auspices of one of the leading 
charitable organizations of the city. A 
dozen artists were to appear, giving 
both vocal and instrumental selections, 
and a well-known humorist was also to 
assist. The general admission was a 
dollar, with reserved seats considerably 
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higher, and the whole indications were 
that it would be a very swell affair. He 
glanced at the date. 

“The seventh! Why that is to- 
night!” he murmured to himself. “To- 
night! I wonder if I had better—oh, 
pshaw, what’s the use? She wouldn’t 
care if I was there or not.” 

Nevertheless, after that Ross found 
it very hard to buckle his mind down to 
the remaining business on hand. This 
took him until after six o’clock, and 
then he discovered that he was tre- 
mendously hungry and needed dinner. 

He entered a restaurant, and while 
waiting for his order to appear, con- 
sulted a time-table of trains to Durham. 
There was one at seven-thirty, one at 
eight-forty and another at eleven- 
fifteen. 

“It’s all foolishness; I had better take 
the seven-thirty and get to bed to- 
night,” he told himself. “The concert 
won’t amount to much. Besides, I’m 
not dressed to attend such an affair.” 

But the more he tried to persuade 
himself that he should go home the more 
he hesitated. He could get a clean 
shave, and a new collar and tie, and 
have his shoes blackened, and his black 
suit would slip through in a crowd. 
He could remain at the rear of the au- 
ditorium where nobody would notice 
him. He just wanted to see her appear 
and sing one song, that was all. 

And thus he surrendered, and went 
to face fate. 


CHAPTER VII. 
O'MARA SHOWS HIS HAND. 


The concert hall was a blaze of light 
when Ross entered. The place was fill- 
ing up fast, and the scent of flowers and 
perfumes filled the air. Around the 
front of the stage stood a row of beauti- 
ful palms. 

The majority of ladies and gentle- 
men were in full dress, and for once 
in his life the young college graduate 
felt strangely out of place. He took a 
seat in a far corner and was rather 
glad when several ordinary folks came 
and took chairs -beside and in front of 
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him, thus hiding him still further from 
view. 

The ushers were members of the 
charitable organization. Ross had met 
several of them on social occasions 
some years back. None of them recog- 
nized him, for which he was thankful. 
They were what Cole would have called 
“society dudes,” and he smiled grimly 
to himself as he thought of them and 
then of himself and of the work on the 
outlet sewer and the railroad. 

“Some of those fellows will think the 
gulf between us as wide as the Missis- 
sippi,” he reasoned. 

Presently a dapper young fellow, 
dressed in the height of style and with 
an opera hat under his arm, came in 
the door just behind him. At once the 
usher standing near greeted the new- 
comer. 

“How d’ye do, Parmalee,” he ex- 
claimed. “Thought I’d see you. You're 
lates 

“Just left Miss Poole at the stage 
door,” replied Parmalee. ‘You see, she 
came over from Durham with me.” 

“Lucky dog.” 

“Thanks.” 

“You haven’t set any date yet, have 
you?” in a lower voice. 

“Oh, come now, Devere, that’s going 
too far. But she’s a charming girl, I 
tell you, charming.” 

“That’s right.” 

“And her singing—but you'll hear it 


later. Where is this seat? I might as 
well settle down before the concert 
starts.” And then the pair passed out 


of Ross’ hearing. 

Ross looked at Parmalee curiously. 
At first he had been unable to place the 
dapper young man, but now he remem- 
bered him. 

Parmalee was the son of a Harris- 
burg physician, and had himself studied 
medicine. He had graduated from col- 
lege a year before, and after a brief 
trip abroad had come to Durham and 
opened an office in the fashionable por- 
tion of the town. 

Since the death of his uncle Ross had 
not met the doctor; but he had heard 
of him, and knew that he moved in the 
highest of local society. 
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There was just a trace of jealousy 
shot through his heart as Parmalee dis- 
appeared from view and the concert 
began, with a solo by a well-known 
violinist. 

Ross remembered that other concert 
and how he might have accompanied 
Margaret had he chosen to do so. Now 
she had come with the doctor. Was it 
possible the two were keeping com- 
pany? 

He looked at the program and saw 
there were three numbers before Mar- 
garet would appear. The time dragged 
heavily through those numbers and, if 
the truth must be told, he paid httle or 
no attention to them, although he 
clapped mechanically when he saw those 
around him applauding. 

When she finally did appear and came 
sweeping to the front of the stage with 
a graceful bow he drew a deep breath 
and his heart almost stopped beating. 

She was dressed in white, with a 
string of pearls around her neck, and a 
white rose in her soft, fluffy hair. There 
was a faint tinge of color in her checks, 
and never had she looked more winsome 
or more beautiful. 

The song was a classic, rather diffi- 
cult, but she appeared to have no trouble 
in singing it to the entire satisfaction of 


the audience, and the applause was so | 


great that an encore was necessary, and 
then she gave them a simple ballad that 
seemed to fairly sink into Ross’ soul as 
he hung on every note that poured forth 
from her snowy throat. He stared like 
one in a dream, with no thought of 
clapping, and it was not until she had 
disappeared from view that he aroused 
himself. 

Then he felt he must have air, and 
left the concert hall, forgetting to ask 
for a return check. 

“What a face! What a voice! Oh, 
Margaret!’ The words sprang to his 
lips, “but he suppressed them. 

He walked several blocks before te 
fairly knew what he was doing. What 
had he lost by displeasing her? How 
could he hope for anything from one 
who could sing like that, look like that? 
And he only a contractor, a maker of 
roadbeds for railroads? Had he not 
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better give up that job, after all; give it 
up and put his college training to higher 
use? 

His thoughts became a torture to him, 
and it was in the full height of his bit- 
terness that he all at once found himself 
standing in front of the window of a 
fashionable florist. In that window 
were displayed a great bunch of white 
carnations. He gazed at them and 
thought of how he had once given her 
a similar bunch, when they were going 
to a fashionable harvest home at the 
Durham church. 

A sudden idea struck him, and al- 
most before he knew it he had purchased 
the white carnations and a ribbon to go 
around them, and had obtained a blank 
card from the florist. On this he wrote, 
“From an old friend,” putting it below 
her name. 

“This is to go around to the concert 
hall,” he said, to the man behind the 
counter. ‘Send it at once, and tell the 
ushers to present it when Miss Poole 
sings. If they ask who sent it say you 
don’t know.” And the florist agreed 
to everything. 

Ross had fully made up his mind not 
to go back, but half an hour later found 
him in his old seat, having purchased 
another ticket of admission. 

From the talk around him he discov- 
ered that Margaret had made the hit 
of the evening, and when she came out 
to sing again the applause was tremen- 
dous. Then his bunch of white carna- 
tions was handed up, along with another 
bouquet and a basket of flowers, the 
latter he felt sure coming from Dr. 
Parmalee. 

The song was another classic and the 
encore another ballad, and once more 
Ross was entranced, both by the face 
and the voice. To him this vision was 
almost supernatural. Margaret was not 
as she had been, but something more 
ethereal, more lovable than ever before. 

He left the hall as soon as the song 
was over and she had bowed herself out 
of sight. 

He went straight to the depot, to dis- 
cover that he must wait half an hour for 
the train. Dropping in a seat in the 
smoking room, he drew out his bulldog, 
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filled and lit it, and gave himself up to 
his reflections. 

They were of a kaleidoscopic char- 
acter, impossible to analyze. 

At one moment he felt he must turn 
over the railroad contract to Cole, and 
go in for something else, or perhaps go 
abroad; at the next he set his teeth hard 
on the pipe stem and determined to 
stick to what he was doing, regardless 
of what she might think of him. And 
then a vision of his late uncle crossed 
his mind, and he determined to go ahead 
as he had begun, and she might like it 
or not, as she pleased. But, oh! if only 
he might make sure of winning her in 
the end! 

His misery for that night was not yet 
over. Just before the train came in he 
saw a coach drive up and Margaret and 
Parmalee alighted. The doctor carried 
the basket of flowers and one of the 
bouquets, but not the bunch of white 
carnations. That was nowhere to be 
seen. The pair entered one of the 
coaches near the front of the train, and 
Ross got in the smoker at the rear. 

“He’s going to see her home, and she 
didn’t think enough of my flowers to 
bring them along,’ thought Ross, bit- 
terly. “All right, let them go their pace 
and TIl go mine.” 

And then he did his level best to dis- 
miss Margaret from his mind. 

Although he went to bed at one it 
was nearly four before he dropped into 
a troubled doze. While he slept he 
dreamt that he was at the bottom of 
a muddy trench, in workingman’s garb, 
and Margaret was at the stop, singing 
a classic song, and pointing a finger of 
derision at him. 

It had been decided, upon the advice 
of Cole, to begin the work on the rail- 
road at Durham rather than at Cres- 
sing, although, later on, two gangs of 
men might be employed, each working 
toward the other. 

Some material had already been sent 
up from Jackson Point, and directly 
after breakfast the next morning the 
young contractor rode over to the spot, 
to see that everything was going along 
smoothly. 

Gorgi, the Italian, was in charge, 
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with a gang of twenty-two, known only 
to Ross by their numbers. 

Matters were progressing slowly, and 
it was evident to the young boss that 
something was amiss. 

“Da men worka hard, for da little 
mon,” said Gorgi, in reply to a question 
from Ross. “Notta worka so hard for 
da Boss Yon.” 

“I don’t know about that,” answered 
the young contractor. “They always 
worked hard when I was around—and 
they didn’t get a cent more than I am 
paying them.” 

“Worka verra hard, gitta little mon,” 
went on Gorgi, and drew a long sigh. 

At that moment a middle-aged man 
stepped up to Ross and touched him on 
the arm. “Mr. Goodwin, I believe?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Ross, cheerily. 

“My name is Lovel—I’m from the 
Pittsburg Construction Company. Per- 
haps you remember me.” 

“Oh, yes, we met when this contract 
was given out,” and Ross shook hands. 

“Tm glad you got the contract,” went 
on Lovel in a low voice. “I mean Pd 
rather see you get it than that dirty 
Breen and that miser of a Shacker. We 
put in a bid because the railroad asked 
us to—thought Breen and Shacker 
would squeeze ’em, now Mr. Goodwin, 
Lovel paused 
and Ross nodded. “But that isn’t what 
I am here for. I want to know some- 
thing about a man you've got—fellow 
named Pat O’Mara. Is he O. K.?” 

The young contractor was interested 
and gazed sharply at his questioner. 

“What do you want to know for? 
Has O’Mara applied to you for a situa- 
tion?” 

“T reckon that’s the size of it. 
boss told me to look him up.” 

“I can’t say much about him.” 

“Are he and his gang going to help 
you on this job?” 

“His gang? He hasn’t any gang. I 
placed him in charge of some men, that’s 
all.” 

“Then there must be some mistake. 
He said he had a gang of about twenty 


men.” 
“Oh, he did? And did he say he 
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could take those men with him if he 
left here?” 

“I—er— that’s a delicate question to 
ask, Mr. Goodwin. Of course, if you’ve 
had trouble with him and the men under 
him 

“I haven't had any trouble with the 
men, but I’ve had trouble with O’ Mara, 
and I don’t propose to have any more.” 
Ross was growing angry. “He’s a two- 
faced fellow, and I believe he tried to 
play in with Breen against me. He 
shall have his walking papers next pay 
day.” 5 

“Then you won’t recommend him?” 

“How can I? He understands the 
work, and he doesn’t drink any more 
than the most of them. That’s all I can 
say in his favor.” 

“If he’s an tunderhanded rascal we 
shan’t want him.” 

“Well, that is your lookout, 
Lovel, not mine.” 

“And you are sure about those men?” 

“I think I am. TI find out mighty 
quick, I can tell you that. If he has 
been tampering with my hired help there 
will be music in the air.” 

Ross’ eyes flashed fire as he spoke. 
He was thoroughly aroused and his 
indignation fairly boiled over as he re- 
membered how indifferent O’Mara had 
appeared when he had ordered. him to 
put through the work on the outlet 
sewer on time. 

“I reckon we had best let the matter 
drop for the present,” said Lovel, and 
shaking hands again, he moved off and 
disappeared. 


Mr. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ROSS AND HIS ENEMIES. 


When left alone Ross remembered 
that Gorgi and his men had worked’ 
under O’Mara, and that Gorgi had 
seemed to be much dissatisfied over the 
present situation. With a view of taking 
the bull by the horns without delay, and 
especially before O’Mara appeared on 
the scene, the young contractor called 
the Italian from the work. 

“See here, Gorgi, I want to talk to 
you,” he said, pleasantly. 
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“All right, boss.” 

“T want to know if you think you 
are working for me or for Pat O’Mara.” 

At this the Italian looked perplexed 
for a moment. 

“You paya da mon, but Pat O’Mara 
he say he da boss.” 

“Ts that what he told you and those 
fellows over there?” And Ross jerked 
his thumb in the direction. 

“Ye-as, boss. He say he da boss— 
he no letta you cut da pay down, not 
much! He say you cutta da pay ten 
centa da day nex’ week, if he not stop 
you.” 

“O’Mara told you a lie, Gorgi. I 
have never said a word about cutting 
down wages, and he knows it. I ex- 
pect to pay the present wages as long 
as this job lasts.” 

The Italian looked suspicious. He 
started to speak, hesitated, and then 
broke out: 

“Dat not all, boss. He saya you losa 
da mon on da contrak, you bust up, 
da poor devil Dago he got no worka.” 

“And he told you he would get you 
another job—in Pittsburg?” 

“He says som’thing like dat, ye-as.” 

“He said that to make trouble for me, 
Gorgi. I shall not lose money on this 
contract, if you and the other men stick 
to me. If you won’t stick I’ll get men 
elsewhere. I don’t intend to lower your - 
pay. Tell that to the other men, will 
you?” 

“All right, boss. 
da job trough sure?” 

“Yes. And Gorgi, how much do you 
get now?” 

“On dol seventy-fiva da day.” 

“After this I'll give you two dollars 
a day. But you must keep those other 
men from leaving me, do you under- 
stand? Tell them that I will promise 
to give them work so long as this job 
lasts and at the same pay they are now 
getting.” 

Gorgi’s eyes glistened. The quarter 
dollar extra a day looked very large in 
his eyes. He was at heart a good fel- 
low, and he promised faithfully to do all 
he could for the new boss. 

“No can maka all da mans stay,” he 
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said. “Two or three go, maybe, but da 
udders da stay sure, now.” 

“All right; and get them to work a 
little faster if you can,” answered Ross, 
and this Gorgi promised likewise. 

Ross had not expected to see O’Mara 
again that day, but his indignation over 
the way this under foreman had acted 
would not let him wait, and be leaped 
on the first train going down to Jack- 
son's Point, and rode over to the works 
on one of the construction wagons. 
Cole saw him coming and surmised at 
once that something was wrong. 

“T was afraid of it,” said Cole, after 


hearing the news. “The skunk! He 
ought to be kicked full of holes!” 

“Ts he here?” 

“He was half an hour ago. I think 


he has gone up to the saloon at the 
crossroads.” 

“All right, Pll go up after him. Such 
a rascal as that can’t stay in my employ 
another hour.” 

“You'd better go slow. He may have 
more of a hold on those Italians than 
you imagine. We can’t talk to the 
Dagoes, and he can tell them anything 
through one of his mouthpieces.” 

“I don’t care—I’'ll not put up with 
him,” returned Ross, firmly. 

The saloon Cole had mentioned was a 
quarter of a mile away, located where 
two of the country roads crossed each 
other. It did not take him long to reach 
the place, and without hesitation he en- 

: tered the long, low barroom, with its 
dirty tables and sanded floor, and looked 
around. 

The sight that met his gaze surprised 
him not a little. At a table in a far 
corner sat O’Mara, Breen and Shacker, 
talking earnestly. All had been drink- 
ing, and the empty whisky glasses 
rested before them. 

“We've simply got to do it,” Shacker 
was saying. “The railroad will give the 
job——” And then he caught sight of 
Ross, and his mouth closed as tightly 
as a mousetrap. 

Both O’Mara and Breen followed the 
direction of Shacker’s eyes, and both 
gazed at Ross in consternation. O’Mara 
was much disconcerted, but tried to put 
on a bold front. 
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“Did you want me, Mr. Goodwin?” 
he asked, rising. “I just stepped in to 
get a glass. Work at the point is dry 
and dusty.” 

“Yes, I did want you,” answered the 
young contractor, steadily. He noticed 
that Shacker had been doing some 
figuring on a sheet of paper, and now 
thrust the paper hastily in his pocket. 

Ross moved toward the door of the 
barroom, and O’Mara followed, with a. 
back wink at the others. Breen jumped 
up and came forward. 

“Have a drink with us before you go, 


, 


Mr. Goodwin!” he cried. 


“That’s it!” put in Shacker. “What 
shall it be?” 

“Thank you, gentlemen, but I don’t 
care for it just now.” 

“Oh, just one, to show there is no 
ill-will,” insisted Breen. 

“We don’t bear any grudge,” put in 
Schacker. “You won out fair and 
square enough. What shall it be, 
whisky, or do you prefer beer?” 

“I prefer nothing,” answered Ross, 
as coldly as before. “Come, O’Mara, 
I want to talk to you.” And he led the 
way outside, while the barkeeper 
grumbled openly at a man who would 
come in so unceremoniously and then 
not help trade along. 

“Is it about the work?’ asked 
O’Mara, when they were in the road. 

“No, it’s about you, O’Mara. What 
I’ve got to say won’t take long. You 
can consider yourself discharged from 
this moment. I don’t want you around 
the work any more.” 

“Yes, but see here, my time 

“Your time is up this instant. I 
wouldn’t have you around longer if you 
paid me to stay. On Saturday you can 
draw your pay for the week. I could 
cut you short, but I won’t go to the 
bother of it.” 

The Irishman’s face grew dark and 
sour. 

“So that’s what a man gets for only 
taking a sociable glass with a couple of 
friends, who would be friends to you, 
too, if you’d let thim,” he growled. 

“I wasnt thinking about that, 
O’Mara, although you had no right to 
be loafing in time that belongs to me. 
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I know what you’ve been up to—how 
you tried to help Breen get that con- 
tract, and how you were going to try 
to get the men to desert. and go with 
you to the Pittsburg Construction Com- 
pany.” 

“Tt ain’t so. I didn’t help Mike 
Breen!” roared the other, but his face 
showed that he was much disturbed. 

“You did, and perhaps I can prove 
it if I’m put to it. O’Mara, you're a 
snake in the grass.” 

“Oh, ye needn’t be after throwin’ 
compliments at me. If I’m discharged 
I reckon I can stand it. I lived before 
I ever knew you, or your uncle either!” 

“I presume you did, but you won't 
occupy any position of importance in 
the future if you are going to act in this 
manner.” 

“That means that you won’t give me 
a recommendation?” with a sneer. 
“All right, Mr. Goodwin, I’m after 
thinkin’ I can get along without it from 
such a person as you. What do you 
know about contract work, anyhow? 
Nothing at all, with all av your book 
wurruk.” When O’Mara grew excited 
his accent was stronger than ever. “Yez 
can go to the divil wid yer job!” 

“One word more, O’Mara,” went on 
Ross, trying to remain calm. “If you 
know when you aré well off, you'll leave 
my workmen alone.” 

“Phat are yez after meanin’ by that?” 

“T mean that I won’t allow you to 
hang around and try to get them to quit 
for another job. If you do come around 
Pll have you placed under arrest.” 

“Yez can’t arrist me fer talkin’ to a 
man.’ 

“That’s according to how you look at 
it. Anyway, I can swear out a warrant, 
and then we'll see what comes of it. I 
think I can make a pretty good show- 
ing in court if I’m put to it.” 

“Wid yer money, I suppose,” sneered 
the discharged one. “Well, don’t git 
worried, I won’t hurt ye. But the con- 
tract is goin’ to ruin ye right enough. 
Don’t fergit that, an’ remember Pat 
O’Mara told ye!” And with a swagger 
he turned on his heel and re-entered 
the. road house. 

From behind one of the partly drawn 
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shades Breen, Shacker and the dis- 
charged foreman watched Ross depart 
as rapidly as he had come. As his busi- 
ness-like figure disappeared around a 
bend of the road O’Mara muttered an 
imprecation under his breath. 

“So he has thrown you down, eh?” 
said Shacker. 

“Did yez hear the talk?” demanded 
O’Mara. - 

“Yes, we heard it all,” answered 
Breen. “Why not? Both of you talked 
loud enough.” 

“He’s a high-flyer,” 
foreman. 

“Not at all, Pat,” came calmly from 
Shacker. “He did exactly what Breen, 
or I, or yourself would do under similar 
circumstances. You got found out, 
that’s all, and you had to take your 
medicine,” and the contractor laughed 
harshly. 

“It’s a shame Pat didn’t get out and 
take the gang of men with him,” came 
from Breen. “Hi, Dave, give us an- 
other round of whisky. PI put a 
shingle on the roof even if that dude 
of a Goodwin won't.” 

“T ain’t sayin’ that I can’t git the men 
yit,” said O’Mara, as he cooled down a 
little. 

“Did Gorgi say he’d stick by you?” 

“He said he’d see about it, and talk 
it over wid the rest o’ the Dagoes.” 

“This takes another spoke out of our 
wheel,” said Shacker, as the liquor was 
brought. “But we have got to do some- 
thing; eh, Breen?” 

“To be sure.” The liquor was 
downed at a single toss. “And we can’t 
be after waitin’ too long either.” 

_ “What was this you was sayin’ about 
another railroad contract, just before he 
came in?” asked O’Mara. 

“T got word of it yesterday,” answered 
Shacker. “It came out through Sam 
Flood, the freight agent, who is a partic- 
ular friend of mine. He says he heard 
Sanderson and the others talking it 
over. They are going to make some 
big improvements next year and the 
year after, and they as much as settled 
to give Goodwin the jobs, if he puts 
this contract through and in good 
shape.” 
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“At that rate he’ll be gettin’ every- 
thing an’ our business will be ruined,” 
observed Breen. 

“That’s the way I look at it, and 
that’s why I said we must prevent him 
from putting this contract through on 
time. If he loses his twenty thousand 
forfeit he’ll feel sore all over, and most 
likely he’ll go out of business. 

“Then we must make him lose it,” 
came solemnly from Breen. “I’ve got 
no use for a college dude that won’t 
even drink wid me.” 

“Tf you can plan anything to make 
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him lose, I’ll help ye to put it through,” 
put in O’Mara. “TI don’t care what it is 
either. Pll show him that he can’t 
trample on me fer nuthin’!” And he 
brought his fist down on the table so 
that the glasses rattled. 

Shacker closed one eye suggestively 
and looked around to make sure that . 
the barkeeper was not listening. Then 
he leaned forward. 

“T’ve got a plan,” he whispered. 
“Both of you stand by me, and I'll put 
Goodwin in such a hole that he’ll never 
get out of it!” 
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Jimmy James, Practical Politician 


BY FRANK N. STRATTON 


LD Simpson, veteran in politics, 
and young Eaton, novice at the 
game, gazed across the table 

littered with law books, into Wilton’s 
troubled face. 

“So Powers and Billings have 
deserted me—gone over to Feeley—and 
the convention less than three hours 
away,” Wilton said, incredulously. 

“That’s what they’ve done,” replied 
Simpson, a note of hopelessness in his 
drawling voice. ‘‘Feeley’s peculiar 
brand of eloquence fetched ’em; money 
talks, you know.” 

“Tt’s an infernal outrage,” snapped 
Eaton, viciously digging his penknife 
into the polished table. 


“It’s politics,’ remarked Wilton, 
wearily. “PI be glad when it’s all 
over.” 


“Tt’s all over now,” Simpson growled, 
“except Feeley’s speech of acceptance 
—and the shouting.” 


“Unless Harlow shouldn’t get here,” 
suggested Eaton, hopefully. “Simp- 
son’s his alternate, you know.” 

Wilton laughed dryly. 

“He'll get here on time; his train 
isn’t due till 12:30. He’d circle the 
globe to beat me out of this nomina- 
tion.” 

“Tf he doesn’t, and Simpson takes his 
place, twenty-one of those forty-one 
ballots will bear the name of Thomas 
H. Wilton,’ Eaton persisted, ageres- 
sively. “This fight’s not over until the 
last ballot’s cast. I’m going to watch 
that train come in.” 

Wilton smiled affectionately after the 
retreating figure. 

“Loyal fellow,” he observed. 

Simpson nodded absently, walked to 
the window, and scowled down upon 
the chattering crowd that had begun 
to assemble in the courthouse yard. 
Wilton’s eyes roamed over the rows of 
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dry law books and the two scantily fur- 
nished rooms. 

“Six years more of this grind—in- 
stead of a seat on the bench,” he mur- 
mured, repressing a sigh. 

Simpson whirled about and glowered 
at him. 

“Look here, Tom Wilton!” he ex- 
claimed, “in one hour I can raise enough 
stuff to buy those two scoundrels back. 
You're a fool if you don’t consent.” 

Wilton shook his head. 

“You know my views, Dick,” he an- 
swered, decisively. “I'll mount that 
bench clean-handed, or not at all.” 

“But it’s politics—it’s part of the 
game; you must fight the devil with 
fire,” Simpson persisted. 

The outer office door flew open, and 
Eaton rushed in with a war whoop 
that jarred the dust from the venerable 
countenance of Chief Justice Jay on the 
wall. 

“You’re it!” he screamed. “Freight 
wreck just this side Whitewater! Har- 
low’s train held up, and he can’t drive 
forty miles in two hours.” 

He hurled his hat at the bust of 
Blackstone, and dropped panting into a 
chair. 

Wilton’s face shone; the wary Simp- 
son closed the door between the two 


rooms. 
“Tf that’s true aa 
“It’s straight!” Eaton ejaculated. 


“The Chronicle just got it by ’phone 
from Whitewater. Feeley’s » tearing 
around like a maniac. But he can’t 
buy any more of our delegates, and 


Wilton threw up a hand to enjoin 
silence, and grasped the receiver of the 
vociferous telephone. 

“Hello! Yes, this is Wilton. 
ney—at Whitewater. All right. 
is it, Harney?” 

Then, as he listened, the smile faded 
from his lips; two deep furrows slowly 
formed above the keen, blue eyes. 
Simpson, noting the signs of bad news, 
hung over him eagerly. 

“Look’s bad, Harney,” resumed Wil- 
ton. “But something may happen to 
help us out. If not, we'll take our 
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medicine like little men. Thank you for 
your interest, old boy. Good-by.” 

He hung the receiver on its hook and 
turned to the other two. 

“Harlow will be here in time to vote,” 
he said, quietly. “He borrowed an auto 
of a friend in Whitewater, and is ra- 
cing this way over the Toby pike.” 

“Hes a demon!” Eaton gasped. 
“Oh, for a punctured tire, a collision— 
anything to stop him! If you’d only 
let us buy z 

“Hush!” hissed Simpson. 
some one in the front office!” 

With a quick movement Wilton 
jerked the door partly open, and thrust 
his head into the other room. 

“Well, Jimmy,” he said, gruffly, “what 
is it? Be quick. I’m busy.” 

A burly, one-armed man, unkempt, 
and of forbidding countenance, rose 
from a chair suspiciously near the par- 
tition door. 

“Youse slipped away in de shuffle be- 
fore I could tank youse in de court- 
house,” he muttered, thickly. “Say, dat 
spiel of yourn was a peach. Ol’ whis- 
kers on de bench would have handed me 
ten years, sure, if z 

“That’s all right, Jimmy,” interrupted 
Wilton, impatiently. “Now, you just 
move on, to the next town, or they’ll 
pinch you again.” 

“Sure! Im goin’. But—about dis 
here convention of yourn. Say! I 
learned politics up in Ch’cago—from de 
boss. D’ye know what we'd do to dat 
bloke, Harlow n 

“I know that we don’t need your 
advice—and I suggest once more that 
you move on—and begin now.” 

“Oh, dat’s all right,” the unkempt 
one mumbled, as he slouched toward the 
door. “I’m movin’. As I was sayin’, 
what youse needs right now is i 

Wilton shut the door with a bang. 

“The hobo I saved from the pen this 
morning,” he explained. “Hed have 
braced me for a dollar in another 
minute.” 

“Serve you right if he’d knock you 
down and take it from you,” Simpson 
growled. “Wasting your time defend- 
ing tramps, with this convention com- 
ing on.” 


“There’s 
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“Couldn’t stand by and see them rail- 
road a man to the pen without evi- 
dence,” Wilton rejoined, with a little 
laugh. “I had to butt in, tramp or no 
tramp. Come, boys, it’s time for lunch 
—and then we'll tackle Feeley’s conven- 
tion.” 

Half an hour later, as the three ap- 
proached the crowd that struggled into 
the courthouse, Eaton emitted an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“There’s your hobo friend, Wilton!” 
he exclaimed. “And he’s guarding 
Feeley’s auto!” 

With his solitary hand the unkempt 
one touched the brim of his torn hat 
as the three passed by. 

“Got a job; eh, Jimmy?” Wilton 
called out. 

“Sure. An’ a silver plunk, jest for 
keepin’ me eye on’ de masheen. Makes 
me think of when de boss ust to rush 
me along in his masheen—fer speshul 
service—mostly after night.” 

“Another friend gone over to the 
enemy,” laughed Wilton, as they 
climbed the courthouse stairs. 

In the courtroom, Simpson pushed 
his way through the noisy crowd to the 
group of delegates and alternates as- 
sembling in the farther corner. Wilton 
and Eaton mingled with the crowd, 
stopping to excliange jokes or com- 
ments with friends, but slowly making 
their way toward the platform around 
which the waves of political battle would 
soon surge. 

“Hello, Feeley,” Wilton cried, as his 
rival brushed past him. “Fine day for 
a convention, isn’t it?” 

“Or for a swift run in an auto,” 
Feeley called back, with a significant 
smile. 

Eaton muttered something not com- 
plimentary to either Mr. Feeley or Mr. 
Harlow. 5 

“Harlow’s not here yet,” Simpson re- 
ported, hurriedly, a few moments later. 
“Till he comes, were twenty-one to 
twenty. We’ll put Burns in as chair- 
man, an’ then we'll rush things.” 

A moment later the gavel of the tem- 
porary chairman fell with a crash. 
Comparative silence settled upon the ex- 
pectant throng. Through clouds of 
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tobacco smoke Wilton saw Feeley’s per- 
spiring face as he whispered instruc- 
tions to his chief henchman. 

“May not be such a fine day for that 
run, after all, Mr. Feeley,” Wilton mut- 
tered to himself. 

Glancing at the clock on the wall, he 
caught himself comparing fearfully the 
sluggish movements of its hands with 
the whirling spokes of Harlow’s auto- 
mobile. 

The short, sharp fight of organization 
resulted in the election of Simeon 
Burns, by a vote of twenty-one to 
twenty. 

“First blood 
Eaton, exultantly. 

“Too close to be comfortable,” Wil- 
ton answered, his eyes on the clock. 

Quickly and mercilessly the chairman 
named the various committees—men 
favorable to Wilton—men who knew 
what one minute’s time might mean. 

The report of the committee on cre- 
dentials was submitted promptly; the 
report of the committee on resolutions, 
surprisingly brief, followed imme- 
diately; both were adopted—twenty- 
one to twenty. Over the heads of his 
fellow-delegates old Simpson blinked 
innocently toward the corner where 
Wilton and Eaton sat. Things were 
being rushed. 

Above the murmured comments of 
the struggling, pushing auditors arose 
audible protests from Feeley’s friends 
against the evident partiality of the 
chairmaf, protests mingled with fervent 
anathemas upon the head of Harlow. 

“We must have order, gentlemen,” 
roared the imperturbable chairman, 
wielding the gavel savagely. “Nomina- 
tions are now in order. Proceed with 
the nominations, gentlemen.” 

It took pompous, prolix old Judge 
Turley but fifty seconds to present the 
name of Thomas H. Wilton. 

“And I had prepared the speech of 
my life,” he wheezed, indignantly, to 
his neighbor as he resumed his seat. 

“Any others?” asked the chairman, 
laconically, raising his gavel. The rea- 
son for the silence was known only to 
the wise; the rank and file could only 
stare and guess. 
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“Tf there are no others I shall declare 
the nominations closed——” 

As the gavel swung further upward, 
State Senator Freeland sprang to his 
feet and addressed the chair. A look of 
stern resolve ws on the senator’s shaven 
face—the look of a man prepared to talk 
against time—the expression of one 
hoping for night or Harlow; the glance 
he shot through the window that opened 
toward the Toby pike might have been 
such as those cast by the Iron Duke 
toward the invisible Prussian columns. 

The crash of the gavel interrupted 
the senator’s deliberate accents. The 
suave voice of Mr. Burns followed the 
crash. 

“Tt is only fair, before the gentle- 
man begins, to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that in this dis- 
trict a custom of limiting nominating 
speeches to five minutes has prevailed 
for so long that it has come to have the 
force of law. Believing it to be the 
wish of the majority of this convention, 
I therefore rule accordingly.” 

Above wild yells of “Gag rule! 
“Yes! Yes!” and “That’s right!” the 
shrill voice of the senator arose in pas- 
sionate appeal from the ruling of the 
chair. Ruling sustained—twenty-one to 
twenty. 

“The crowd’s with you, Tom,” 
shouted Eaton, above the din, as order 
was being restored and several pairs of 
enthusiastic partisans were hustled into 
the corridors, there to finish their bel- 
ligerent arguments. 

Wilton, standing in his chair that he 
might see over the heads of the cheer- 
ing crowd, had one eye fixed on the rear 
door and the other on the lazy clock. 
He nodded energetically. 

“Ten minutes more will turn the 
trick,” he called back. ‘‘Where on earth 
is Harlow!” 

“Phillip Feeley is placed in nomina- 
tion,” the chair announced. “There 
being no further nominations, you will 
proceed to ballot. The chair appoints 
William Sully and Enoch Crilley tell- 
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ers. As the secretary calls the roll each 
delegate will come forward and deposit 
his ballot in this box. The tellers will 
see that but one ballot per man is in- 
serted. Proceed, gentlemen.” 
Forty-one slips of paper fluttered into 
the box. Then, as the tellers lifted the 


‘lid and began to count, a burly, red- 


faced man, wild-eyed and mud-bespat- 
tered, crashed through the rear door 
and furiously plowed his way to the 
front. Panting and gesticulating, he 
sprang upon a chair, but Feeley reached 
him and pulled him down. 

“Don’t make an ass of youself, Har- 
low,” Feeley’ snarled. “It’s all over. 
Where the devil have you been ?” 

“Where’ve I been?” shouted Har- 
low. “Well, I’ve not been attending a 
picnic—don’t look like it, do I? A one- 
armed idiot smashed my machine—and 
his too—ten miles up the pike! I’ve run 
ten miles to——” 

The gavel and the voice of the chair- 
man drowned in the ears of Wilton and 
Eaton the remainder of Mr. Harlow’s 
explanation. 

“Mr. Wilton having received twenty- 
one ballots, and Mr. Feeley twenty, I 
declare Thomas H. Wilton the nominee 
of our party for the office of judge of 
this circuit.” 

Wilton, mounting the platform to de- 
liver his speech of acceptance to the 
cheering crowd, was intercepted by a 
breathless urchin bearing a dirty scrap 
of paper, a dirtier face, and an air of 
supreme importance. 

“One-armed feller on th’ through 
freight slung this at me and said fer me 
to take it to Mister Wilton, th’ next 
judge.” 

“Th’ next judge” smiled as he and 
Eaton hastily read the penciled scrawl: 

“Tve ben a movin’ on—purty swift— 
prove it by Harlow. As I was sayin’ 
when youse slammed that door—what 
youse wanted was less powwowin’ an 
more politicks—practical politicks. 

“Jimmy JAMES, 
“Practical politishun.” 
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Art to discover the whereabouts of Miss Verity. 


In searching 
It contains a thousand-dollar bill with instruc- 
Starit: and his valet set sail and 
Here recourse is had to the Black 


Staritt becomes excited and is attacked in the dark. 


Something is forced down his throat, and he feels himself sinking into a pit. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE HOLE IN THE GROUND. 


Y first impression was that of cold; 

I was shivering. Instinctively I 

coiled myself up, with my knees 

to my chin and my arms clasped about 

my head; the only posture of self- 

defense against low temperature that 
man knows. 

But the movement brought out rack- 
ing pains in every joint of my body; and 
I groaned aloud. And that, in turn, 
contributed to bring about other, more 
clearly defined, impressions. 

I became conscious that I was resting 
on no bed of roses; my couch was in- 
tensely hard, and cold, and damp. 

Through half-closed, leaden eyelids, 
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that burned when I moved my eyeballs, 
I noted that it was almost dark; a sort 
of brownish dusk obtained all about me, 
which might have been the twilight of 
dawn or of evening, for all I could de- 
termine to the contrary. 

And there was a ringing in my ears, 
which subsided when I lay perfectly mo- 
tionless; then I became aware that it 
rained. A confused murmur, a moist 
patter, punctuated by an intermittent 
drip, drip, drip that ended in a sharp 
splash, was dominant over a deeper note 
as of rushing waters. 

I wondered, in a half-hearted, cowed 
fashion, where I was; and by what 
means I had come to this pass, that I 
should be so desperately uncomfortable. 

But the bare exertion of thinking set 
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my brain to cringing painfully—I can 
express the sensation by no other word; 
and I was presently content to suffer in 
a silent, dumb torpor. 

That is, until the cold grew more in- 
tense. It permeated my entire being, so 
that my flesh was like ice; and my teeth 
chattered with a violence that I could 
not gainsay. 

At whatever cost, I realized, I must 
walk about and warm myself. But it 
took a struggle to make the initial 
movement. 

I summoned up my resolution, and 
put it into effect—suddenly, as all reso- 
lutions are effected. 

I sat up and groaned. 

For a moment J thought I was blind; 
a wave of mortal anguish seemed to en- 
velop me, to smother and crush life and 
spirit out from me, so that I could not 
see, or hear, or think. 

In time that passed, although my head 
continued to ache persistently, as though 
determined to split itself in halves; in- 
deed, I was half convinced, for a while, 
that my skull was fractured. 

I had been lying in a shallow, cavelike 
place—more like a niche, such as a 
statue is frequently set in—carven out 
of the living rock. Its floor was of rock, 
too, and covered with a thin film of 
wetness. 

The front of the shelter—if it can be 
called such—was open to the four winds 
of heaven. It formed a rude arch, from 
the edge of which water dripped con- 
stantly, a steady stream of glittering 
bright drops. 

The threshold seemed to be elevated a 
few inches above the surrounding 
ground. Beyond it I could see a yard 
or so of drab sandy soil; and beyond 
that, nothing; a curtain of rain shut off 
all farther view. 

Rain falling as I had never seen it fall 
before, creating a veritable curtain of 
steel-blue eneedles, so steady as to seem 
almost permanent. 

My teeth continued to chatter and my 
flesh to quake in the frigid air; the out- 
look was discouraging to the extreme. 
Clearly it was impossible for one to ex- 
ercise in that downpour; and within the 
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niche there was no room. One step 
either way would bring me flat against 
the wall; a pace forward, and I would 
be out of my shelter. 

Poor as it was, it seemed a haven of 
refuge, infinitely preferable to the 
drenching that awaited the venturesome 
without. 

I sat down, cuddling my legs, shrug- 
ging my shoulders, nursing my pains. 
And those shot through me like fire- 
tipped needles. My head was like dough 
—if dough can comprehend agony; my 
feet were like cakes of.ice; my legs, 
arms, my several joints, were stiff and 
sore. 

My eyes burned, and my mouth was 
hot and dry. In short, had I wakened 
from the unconsciousness that follows a 
protracted debauch, I would have been 
in no worse shape. 

Not half so bad, probably ; in the other 
case, had I indeed been drunk, I should 
very likely have wakened in surround- 
ing at least passably familiar to me. 

Where was I? 

I sat a miserable prey to shapeless 
conjecture. I sought to place myself, 
and vainly. I cast about, as a hound 
casts about for the scent of its prey, 
for some clew to my position. 

My mind went back suddenly to 
Ethel. In an instant the whole train of 
chimera-like adventures through which 
I had passed since leaving my be- 
trothed in the hall of the Grosvenor 
residence flashed across my mental 
vision, like a fragment of some half- 
remembered hallucination. 

Where had I been last? I remem- 
bered Tangiers, the house of Isaac, 
Gregg, the abortive séance with the 
naked child and the ball of crystal, the 
nightmare-like conclusion—but no more. 

Darkness had overtaken me. After 
that, what? 

Not even a hazy recollection had I 
of what had passed since that moment 
when the fire-like draught -had been 
poured down my throat. And yet it 
seemed as though much time had 
elapsed. I felt, intuitively, that I was 
far from the scene of that frantic 
struggle. 
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But, where? And what had happened 
to Gregg? 

I stood up with a cry, afire with de- 
termination to go out, to make dis- 
coveries, be the consequences what they 
might. 

As though that movement had been 
the cue for a transformation scene upon 
some bleak stage, the rain abruptly 
ceased. 

Gaping with astonishment, I stood 
looking out over a landscape of a kind, 
not more than half a mile in width, cut 
sharply off at the farther side by a cur- 
tain of granite. 

Between there lay a sheet of water, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile across, smil- 
ing and sun-kissed, reflecting a sky of 
fathomless blue with its little, high, 
fleecy clouds. 

On the farthest side of the water was 
an expanse of grassy lawn terminating 
in a grove of trees; but on my side there 
was nothing save barren, sandy soil, like 
a beach, flat and expressionless, 

Despite the pain, I moved out and 
stood in the glare of the blessed sun- 
light; and at once the steam began to 
arise from my saturated clothing. But 
I was grateful, and basked for several 
minutes in the glow of warmth and light 
—which was life to me. 

Above me, towering perpendicularly 
from the sand, was a precipice of living 
granite, so cleanly cut as to seem smooth 
and: to be utterly unscalable. Its coun- 
terpart, from which it must have been 
riven by some gigantic cataclysm of 
nature, faced it, frowning across the 
canyon. 

A canyon I was at first disposed to 
call the place; but it was not. Baldly 
and simply, it was a hole in the ground. 
For the total area of it was not more 
than that of a square half-mile; to the 
right and left as well as before and be- 
hind me it was inclosed by beetling 
cliffs, certainly no less than five hun- 
dred feet in height. 

What could it mean? What was it? 

I pressed my aching head with both 
my hands and vainly sought to fit some 
explanation to my presence there. I 
could not, and presently giving it up in 
despair made my way to the edge of the 
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lake, knelt and scooped up a handful 
of water. 

It was sweet and cold. I drank my 
fill, feverishly, and rose feeling strength- 
ened and encouraged. 

Still, I reeled with weakness and a 
terrible fatigue, shaken no less by illness 
than by the dread uncertainty that en- 
compassed me round about. A ques- 
tion, a single word, seemed to be voiced 
aloud by my side; but the voice was 
mine own. 

“Marooned ?” 

Was that the explanation? Had I 
been taken at last by the hand of the 
enemy and cast into this hole to live or 
to die, to drag out a purposeless exist- 
ence where I could not interfere with 
the world-moving schemes of that 
hand? 

And was I alone in this place, or had 
others been similarly immured to share 
a like fate? Was Gregg, too, taken and 
to be my companion in exile? 

I would look for him, I concluded. 
Indeed, there was nought else to do, 
unless it were to find food, which my 
stomach craved intensely. 

The right hand wall—I afterwards 
discovered that it was the eastern one— 
was the nearest. To husband my 
strength, I made up my mind to go to 
that. Failing to find anyone there, I 
would return to the base of the western 
precipice and gradually make the cir- 
cuit of the pit. 

Along the edge of the sheet of water, 
where the sand was firmest, I began to 
stagger in the easterly direction. Pres- 
ently I came to the end of the lake. Be- 
yond that were a few hundred yards of 
sand, and then a fringe of trees at the 
foot of the cliff. 

Toward these I made shift to totter ; 
but I had not gone far before something 
happened to induce me to change my 
mind. 

Very suddenly there was a dull plop, 
right at my feet. A spurt of sand rose 
and spattered me. I started back with 
a cry, and at that moment a tiny bang! 
fell upon my ears. 

Some one was shooting at me. I 
stopped, looked up, shading my eyes 
with my hand. 
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At the edge of the southern cliff I saw 
a little cloud of white smoke, no larger 
than a man’s hand, ballooning suddenly 
aloft. 

I stood irresolute. 
mean I asked myself. 

The answer was clear and compre- 
hensive: a second bullet that dropped 
into the sand not a foot from the first; 
and a second cloud that popped up sud- 
denly from the cliff’s brink. 

“Well,” I said aloud, “that is better. 
At least some one takes an interest in 
me. I am not entirely deserted.” 

My spirits began to rise, strangely 
enough, at the mere knowledge that I 
was not completely cut off from hu- 
manity in that desolate pit. 

“A hint is as good as a hole through 
my skin,” I said. “Plainly it is not 
wished that I should go any further in 
this direction.” I took off my hat and 
bowed derisively, flouting a hand to the 
smoke puffs. 

“Thanks to you, my courteous guard- 
ian angel,” I cried. “Tl act on your 
suggestion.” 

For I was, it would be futile to deny, 
more than a little light of head and 
silly, as a result of my suffering and 
privation. 

My feet, shifting in the unstable sand, 
had kicked a little of the surface to one 
side. I was turning when I felt my 
heel grind upon a hard substance. 

Without thinking, I looked down to 
see what it might be, then stooped and 
dug it from the sand with my fingers. 

Vaguely I was reasoning that it might 
be the bone of some prehistoric monster ; 
for it was white and hard, and chalky 
to the touch. And this setting was cer- 
tainly desolate and wild enough to be 
the sepulcher of some forgotten crea- 
ture of the tertiary epoch with an un- 
pronounceable name. 

I don’t ask you to believe that I ar- 
rived at this conclusion by any process 
of reasoning. The action on my part 
at best was instinctive: my brain was 
half asleep, and I was but obeying an 
instinct that bade me satiate my curi- 
osity. 

I stooped, I say, and dug it out; and 
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held it in my hands and gazed into the 
eye sockets of a grinning human skull. 

Nor was I, at first, more than some- 
what interested: here was proof that 
another had lived in this pit.. 

It was also proof that another had 
here died: something that I did not 
care to consider, but which was forced 
upon me by damning evidence, not only 
of the skull itself, but by that which 
indicated the manner of its owner’s 
death. 

Squarely in the top of the head was a 
small, round hole, about which the bones 
were shattered and splintered. Some- 
thing rattled within the skull; and a 
pellet of metal fell into my hand. 

I gazed, petrified with horror; the 
logical deduction was conclusive 
enough; the bullet was a steel-capped 
one, of the kind used only in the 
Charter-Burnside rifle, a weapon known 
to inhumanity for not over eighteen 
months at that time. 

My imagination re-created the 
tragedy. I saw in a brief moment the 
lonely man, by man immolated in this 
fearful place, doomed to serve a life 
sentence without word of mouth to a 
fellow-being. 

I saw him crazed and rendered des- 
perate by the prospect; I saw him de- 
termined to gain liberty, or die in the 
attempt; I saw him, with the dread of 
death in his eyes—bitter as life must 
have been to him!—rushing across what 
I had been clearly warned was the dead 
line. 

Myself, I must have been a trifle 
mad. For this picture that passed 
across my mental vision brought in its 
train a craven thought that, for the 
moment, I actually considered. 

After all, it would be better to die 
honorably by a bullet—better far than 
to drag out a purposeless existence, 
tormented by the nine devils of solitude. 

It would be better to give my invisible 
warder a live target for his practice. 
It would be better: 

As though one stood by my side and 
audibly tempted me to self-destruction, 
I clapped my hands to my ears and fled 
the spot, leaving that skull to grin 
sardonically to the open sky. 
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l made a difficult progress—or, 
rather, a difficult retrogression. Both 
because of my bodily weakness, which 
now and again gripped me like a strong 
enemy, and because of the heat, which 
waxcd terrific, I lost track of my move- 
ments for a while. 

The sole impression of the journey is 
one of heat—blinding, searing heat that 
beat down upon me from the brazen 
skics, and up to me from the sizzling 
sands. 

Nor can I indicate how long the 
journey took; I fancy it must have been 
a length of time entirely incommensurate 
with the distance covered. For the walk 
was not long; but when deadly lassitude 
clogs one’s footsteps the shortest jour- 
ney is infinitely prolonged. 

I remembered the niche wherein I had 
rested, and passed it with a glance that 
told me that the place was now dry as 
a bone; moisture had a short shrift in the 
burning pit wherein I labored; and per- 
haps I wondered stupidly how the lake 
itself managed to escape drying up. 

Under such circumstances, however, 
one does not stop to figure things out: 
he goes on, as I went on, stumbling 
hopelessly toward the trees and the cool 
shade beneath them, for which I thirsted 
as, a short while gone, I had thirsted for 
water. 

It seemed that hours passed. And 
then I heard a sound as of a human 
voice. 

I remember stopping stock-still, hyp- 
notized by the sound, more than half- 
inclined to credit it to a figment of my 
imagination; and then making forward 
once more, plodding with my ears on the 
alert for a repetition, and truly never 
thinking to get it. 

But get it I did—the voice again, 
louder, nearer, and charged with a tone 
I could not understand. 

I halted, looked ahead; but the sun- 
glare on the lake dazzled me, and the 
heat demons reeled and whirled dizzily 
above the sands. Primarily I saw 
nothing; and then I made out the heat- 
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distorted figure of a man, standing out 
from under the trees. 

He was shouting and waving his 
arms; I fancied that he beckoned, and 
I pressed on, laughing with joy to think 
that I was not alone—selfish as that 
emotion was in me. 

Then the shouting redoubled; I re- 
member wondering that a lone man 
could furnish such a volume of sound; 
and when I.looked there were more 
figures by his side, and their howls 
wrung echoes from the granite walls 
of the pit. 

Some suspicion of the true explana- 
tion flashed upon me; and a deluding 
hope that I dared not trust welled in my 
heart. I tried to give an.answer, but a 
feeble yelp was all that my parched 
throat could muster—a wistful cry that 
could not have carried a dozen feet. 

Moreover, I would run; and made an 
attempt to do so. But it was hard— 
momentarily growing harder; the sand 
clutched at my heels like a hostile hand, 
and my feet were like lead for weight; 
my legs ached with the strain of lifting 
them, and my tongue hung from my 
mouth as I panted. 

As a rule it is no easy matter to make 
a strong man, confident in his strength, 
patient with a cloying weakness. I had 
ever held myself one more powerfully 
builded than the average man; and it 
exasperated me and made me wonder in 
a befogged, brutish way—the difficulty 
I experienced in getting across that 
stretch of sand. 

The cool sensation of moisture about 
my feet was the first warning, after 
those of the yelling men, whose cries I 
failed to interpret. 

I stopped, looked down, thinking that 
I must have wandered off at a tangent, 
and so into the waters of the lake. 

But I had not. My feet were ankle 
deep in the sand, however; and they 
were wet. I failed to comprehend, for 
the surface of the sand was dry. Turn- 
ing I looked for my footprints. 

At first I could not find them. 

I rubbed my eyes, wondering had I 
gone mad. Was I dead, a walking 
phantasm, that I should leave no marks 
on that light, yielding sand? 
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Then I saw the nearest one: it was 
twenty feet back, and rapidly disappear- 
ing: a brown stain where my feet had 
plowed through the surface. 

But the others, the steps that I had 
afterward taken? I looked down again; 
and the sands were calf-high on my 
leg. 

A wave of horror swept over me, 
close upon the heels of a glimmer of 
the truth; I pulled madly—and_ suc- 
ceeded in getting one foot near the sur- 
face. 

But the effort necessary sent the other 
leg knee-deep. 

I shrieked, lost my head completely, 
began to flounder about like a de- 
capitated hen, sinking more deep and 
deeper still with every movement of my 
body. 

Indeed, I was slowly but surely being 
dragged down whether I moved or not. 

A quicksand had me in its relentless 
power. 

I could feel its thousand fingers, 
treacherous, slimy, enervating, fastened 
upon me with ruthless intent, stealthily 

_ overcoming me, inch by inch—pulling 
me down to a living tomb. 

When full realization of the position 
came to me, and I counted myself lost, 
the effect was like that of his drug upon 
a morphomaniac. 

Very suddenly my head was clear as 
a bell, and I stopped struggling; I saw 
the futility of wasting my strength. 

I have always wished to die slowly, 
at my leisure, with a mind unfettered, 
unclouded : to have time to think it over 
and resign myself to it—whatever lies 
in the great Beyond. 

Now—it was coming quicker than I 
expected; I was yet young, and life was 
sweet. And the time was not very long; 
I was down to my thighs, already. But 
what fleeting moments of this world re- 
mained to me, I wished to make the 
most of. 

So I surrendered without further re- 
sistance—thereby saving my life. 
Standing with folded arms, I gazed off 
over the little breadth of the quaking 
sands, and watched the group of men 
who had vainly tried to warn me off 
from this peril. 
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For the past moment or two, before 
peace came to me, I had been uncon- 
scious of their existence, my whole being 
wrapped up in the fight for freedom. 
But now I remembered, as one hears an 
echo, that their shouting had been in- 
cessant, and that they had done what 
they could to warn me. 

With the clearing of my brain, my 
vision seemed improved, also; I could 
make them out quite distinctly, now, de- 
spite the dance of the goose-heat. 

But latterly they had become suddenly 
silent; and I saw one of their number 
haranguing them, with wildly waving 
arms. His remarks seemed to have an 
effect, for a ragged cheer burst from 
their throats—I should judge there must 
have been twenty of them, altogether— 
and they rushed down toward me in a 
body. 


Had they gone mad? They were. 


‘making for the quicksand at a furious 


pace, and from their manner I fancied 
—absurdly enough—that they were 
going to attempt a rescue by running 
swiftly over to me, to what end it would 
be hard to say. A dying man’s fancies 
are not always reasonable. 

But I was mistaken. At the very 
verge of the deadly place they stopped. 
Then I comprehended their plan. 

A space of thirty fect was to be 
spanned ; they made it by a living chain, 
one holding on to another with a vise- 
like grip, stringing themselves out until 
the first was within a yard of me—and 
up to his waist in the hungry quag. 

I recall his face distinctly: he was a 
little, lithe and wiry Japanese, bronzed 
like an idol of his native land, with high 
cheek bones and slanting eyes, and 
coarse black hair that stood out from his 
head like the tonsure of a Jap doll. 

And he was very cool and purposeful 
and rather good-natured withal, thrust- 
ing out his hand and grabbing at me 
with a guttural word or two that 
sounded as though they might have 
come from the throat of a courteous 
corn crake. 

His little, waxen fingers clutched me 
by the collar and he fairly yelped with 
pleasure. Turning as best he might, he 
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whooped back an order, and the others 
began to pull in. 

It was an heroic expedient, a des- 
perate remedy for the trouble. The 
fight to get back to dry land was a 
tedious one. Personally I was helpless ; 
my Jap was in little better shape; only 
we managed to hug one another like a 
pair of long separated brothers, while 
the balance of the company did the 
work—did it just in time, too; for, by 
the time I felt firm ground beneath my 
feet, I was almost under. The sands had 
engulfed me to my chin; the Jap’s hand 
was invisible, and he himself was strug- 
gling with'tight-set lips to keep the sand 
from entering his mouth. 

But then the worst was over. It was 
a matter of but a moment or two ere I 
found myself on my back in the shade of 
a tree, drinking a draught of water with 
which a bearded Russian was fairly 
bathing me, and feeling decidedly under 
the weather; for my legs were limp as 
strings, and as numb; nor could I move 
a single step. 

The rest is pandemonium. I shall 
carry with me to my dying day the 
memory of the scene that I watched 
while the water choked me and trickled 
down my neck. 

Reinforcements had arrived, it 
seemed. I thought as I looked them 
over, that fully a hundred men must be 
gathered together. Later I discovered 
that their full number was over one hun- 
dred and fifty. - 

They leaped about me, yelling, crying, 
pushing toward me, besieging me with 
a million questions in a hundred strange 
tongues, rattling exclamations and in- 
quiries like a battery of rapid-fire phono- 
graphs. They thrust strange, bearded 
faces into mine and made fierce, unin- 
telligible demands. They pawed me all 
over with not ungentle hands, yet hands 
deliriously unsteady, trying to do what 
they could to relieve me from my faint- 
ness; and ending by stripping me stark 
of my sodden clothes. 

The whole affair is rather night- 
mareish to me, as I recall it. It came 
like a thunderstorm out of a clear sky; 
and I’m sure the confusion of Babel was 
as nothing to the uproar of cries. 
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Had I understood a tenth of the de- 
mands they made of me, I could not 
have made answer to a thousandth part; 
I lay flaccid and exhausted, weak as a 
cat, unstrung and—bluntly—dazed. 

Here was something that I did not 
immediately comprehend: the guarded 
pit, the little colony of strange mad- 
men, no two of whom seemed—at the 
time—to be of the same nationality. And 
I half wondered if it were an open air 
lunatic asylum for incurables. 

It came to an end with the advent of 
a man to my side, whom I have reason 
to hold very distinctly in my mind’s eye. 

He was a big fellow, middle-aged 
and bearded with a short, unkempt, 
stubby growth of grayish hair; he was 
very stout and carried himself like one 
of important standing in his land; and 
he wore insouciantly a canvas shooting 
jacket, two sizes too small for him, an 
undershirt, and a pair of trousers that 
made his beefy legs look like tight- 
packed sausages. 

He shouldered and elbowed his way 
through the press, and when he had 
come to me, stood looking at me for an 
infinitesimal fraction of a second. Then 
he turned and flung out his arm, with a 
word or two of French, strongly tainted 
with an English accent. 

Obediently the crowd fell back, the 
big man’s voice berating them unmerci- 
fully. 

“Get back !” he cried, sternly. “Give 
the man air! D’ye want to stifle him, 
to crush the life out of him before he 
has a chance to recover himself? Keep 
back, I say.” 

He followed that up with a word to a 
chap who stood by his elbow, and who 
trotted off. I closed my eyes, wearied 
of the sight of that circle of haggard, 
intent faces that glared at me so hun- 
grily—as though I had been a tidbit for 
their delectation, and they starving. 

I closed my eyes, I say, and slipped . 
into a languid stupor, from which I 
came out with a jerk that rattled my 
nerves: a bucket of cold water had been 
dashed over me 

It was followed by another and an- 
other and another: thoroughly they 
sluiced me down. And truly nothing 
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more reviving than the treatment could 
have been devised. 

It was like ice—the water—and threw 
me into a state of tingling, nervous 
energy. I wanted, at once, to get up 
and to move about, to find out things. 

My big man divined as much. 

“Can you walk?” he inquired, bend- 
ing over me. 

“Try,” I made out to say. 

“Good,” he replied. “Give me your 
hand.” 

Putting an arm about my waist he 
assisted me to my feet. I stood erect— 
and cringed, made suddenly aware of 
my nakedness. “My clothes!” I cried. 

They were not yet dried; but a col- 
lection was made among these worn 
and impatient men, whose eyes never 
once left me; one contributed a coat, an- 
other trousers, a third a shirt. I slipped 
into them thankfully, and walked a step 
or two, supported on the big man’s arm. 

“Are you strong enough to talk?” he 
asked. 

“TIl make a stagger at it,” I said, 
smiling faintly. “Tell me where I am, 
first.” ; 

“I’can’t,’ he said, shortly; thereby 
puzzling me infinitely for a little while. 
“Have you any news?” 

“News?” I iterated. 

“Yes, news!” he cried, harshly. 
“You're here. Tell us how you came 
here, and if plans are afoot for a rescue, 
or were afoot when you left the world.” 

I could only stare, bewildered; I dare 
say I was stupid enough, but even now 
I did not take in the meaning of the 
scene. 

“A rescue?” I repeated. 
of no rescue.” 

“Oh, the dewl!” He turned upon the 
men. “No news—nothing is being 
done,” he told them. 

They chorused a dismal groan; and I 
watched the interest that had illumined 
their. faces die to bleak hopelessness. 
Instantly they turned their backs upon 
me—at least the majority did—and be- 
gan to stroll off disconsolately. 

It seemed rude enough to me just 
then; but now I can allow for the black 
disappointment that entered into their 
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hearts and embittered them; I, too, was 
to know that sensation ere long. 

Even my big man half averted his 
face and stood for a moment in glum 
silence; when he considered me again 
he was lowering and gloomy. 

“Who are you?’ he demanded, 
gruffly. “What’s your name, and why 
did they take you?” 

I pondered a moment. Who were 
“they?” was a question that interested 
me more than did his. 

“My name’s Staritt,” I told him— 
“Wilson Staritt. But to whom do you 
refer when you say ‘they’ ?” 

He stared. “My name’s Grimes,” he 
said, with his eyes full upon me, and, 
I thought, the shadow of an amused 
twinkle lurking in their depths. 

“Grimes!” I cried. “John Grimes?” 

“Of England—yes,’ he answered, 
rather shamefaced. 

“Then My suspicions of the 
actual state of affairs recurred to me 
with added force. “Then you mean 
that you—that all these men here are 


“Victims of the International Disap- 
pearance Syndicate, Limited? Yes; I 
mean that.” 

His turning of the nickname struck 
me as extremely apt. But now hope 
was tugging at my heartstrings. 

“But is—are——” I began, almost 
afraid to ask the query that trembled 
on my lips. 

“Look here!” he said, putting a kindly 
paw on my shoulder. “Did I under- 
stand you to say that your name was 
Staritt ?” 

“Yes, but ie 

“Well, there’s some one here who'll 
be interested to see you, or I’m not 
mistaken.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TREACHERY. 


Before the words were fairly out of 
his mouth I had him by the arm and. 
was dragging him this way and that, 
heedlessly, mad to be off. 

He smiled sweetly upon me. “Eh, 
the young heart!” he said. “Come— 
this way, my impetuous friend.” 
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I fairly rushed him through the little 
grove of trees. He was willing and kind- 
ly disposed, but I was frantic and main- 
tained a pace which made him perspire 
and swear and puff like a porpoise. 
= And the others of the colony—it 
seemed they had not gone far—swal- 
lowed their despair and caught the in- 
fection of my excitement. Perhaps 
they guessed what was afoot; men ,in 
tlreir case are liable to be rather con- 
fidential and to acquire more than an 
inkling of one another’s affairs; and it’s 
no wonder that they knew of me. 

I heard my name caught up and 
passed from mouth to mouth, with a 
half-hearted cheer. Certainly public in- 
terest in me was stimulated for the sec- 
ond time. They followed me, falling in 
behind by threes and fours, forming a 
sort of triumphal procession. 

And so I came to my love; in such a 
manner found her seated at the entrance 
of a little cave in the foot of the preci- 
pice, listening with a bowed, attentive 
head to something that a certain man 
was saying to her. 

That man was Senator Grosvenor, al- 
though I was hard put to it to recognize 
him. 

He had lost none of his flesh, it 
seemed; if anything he was more pon- 
derous and jolly than ever. Some men 
are so in misfortune, if at no other time; 
if Grosvenor’s manner were to be taken 
as evidence, he did not suffer greatly. 
And it’s truth that many a man in that 
hell pit would have lost his reason 
through brooding and anxiety had not 
Grosvenor volunteered to the task of 
general comforter to all of them, keep- 
ing them in good spirits despite them- 
selves, for the most part. 

The noise of our approach roused 
them from their talk. Grosvenor was 
the first to turn his head and look to 
see what was going on. 

I looked and gasped: he was and was 
not my friend. Of course it was the 
beard that had changed him. Guiltless 
of a razor’s touch for a month, his 
formerly clean-shaven face had taken 
on almost a new character. 

And for fear that I may have led you 
to believe that he did not care, I may 
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mention that, for all his kindly humor, 
his hair had whitened. When last I 
had seen him it had been brown as a 
nut. 

As for Ethel, by some miracle she 
was unchanged; by some marvel of 
feminine management she had kept her- 
self fresh and spotless in this aban- 
doned place where men the most punc- 
tilious about their dress went blowsy and 
unshorn, because they could contrive no 
better. 

As I neared her, she rose. I could see 
her dear eyes shining, and the color that 
had gone back to her heart suddenly 
crimsoned her cheeks to her brows. 

A hand, fragile and delicate and 
white, went toward her heart; but lin- 
gered there for no more than a second. 

For then she knew me, and I saw 
her arms both outstretched toward me. 

And as I stumbled on, half-blinded 
by a dimness which came into my eyes, 
I caught a bit of conversation which is 
of moment because of what followed. 
Grimes started it, in a low aside’ to 
Grosvenor. 

“Mr. Grosvenor,” he said, “I judge 
that your young friend here doesn’t 
know.” 

“You mean the syndicate?’ Gros- 
venor responded. “You don't mean it.” 
He turned to Ethel. “Don’t tell him, 
my dear,” he said, earnestly. “I have 
my reasons—they’re sound.” 

Despite her agitation she managed to 
understand him, and to give a hurried 
assent to his request. 

And then the voice of Grimes rose 
loud above the clamor of our fellow 
unfortunates. 

“Come, come! 
for a while!” 

As one man they turned and put 
their faces toward the trees; even Gros- 
venor waddled slowly away, pausing but 
to shake my hand fervently, and to 
mutter something about his being 
damned if he was glad to see me. 

Which, when you come to read the 
meaning of it, was probably true. 


Let’s get out of this 


* x * * * * * 


It was simple enough, the story that 
she had to tell me, and that she did tell 
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me with her tear-stained cheek to mine, 
with my arms about her, and with the 
happiness of the world considerably 
added to, I believe, in spite of the fact 
that we were reunited in such parlous 
straits. 

She had been called up on the tele- 
phone, that night so long gone, and had 
thought she recognized Grosvenor’s 
voice; the simulation, she says, must 
have been nearly perfect, for she had 
not an atom of suspicion. 

At once she rang off and called for a 
cab, putting on her wraps and securing 
Grosvenor’s papers while waiting for it. 

Of course, I had seen her enter the 
cab; and she affirms that even when she 
had seated herself she did not suspect 
that anything was amiss. And when she 
found that there was another passen- 
ger in the conveyance, it appealed to 
her as a mistake, merely. 

She attempted to signal the driver. 
The immediate result was a slight 
struggle, of which she remembers very 
little. At its inception the man stuffed 
a handkerchief into her half-opened 
mouth; she tried to eject it, but he 
rammed his brutal fingers in with it, and 
held her so, half choking, while he 
pressed another cloth to her nose. 

When she came to, she was lying, 
fully dressed, in the berth of a yacht’s 
comfortable stateroom. She_ rose, tried 
the door, found it locked, and rapped 
upon it incessantly, to no end. 

It was night; which-she spent miser- 
ably huddled in a corner of the room, 
sick with terror. 

At length it wore through and morn- 
ing came, and with it a neat, mute 
negress, a stewardess, who listened at- 
tentively to all that Ethel had to say, 
but would vouchsafe not one word in 
reply—neither then nor later. She 
brought breakfast, and set the rooms to 
rights while Ethel made a pretense of 
eating; for she was cool-headed enough 
to consider that she would need strength, 
and much of it, to bear whatever the 
future had in store for her; which it 
was not reasonable to assume would be 
peace of mind. 

She had no freedom during that voy- 
age, which was so seemingly intermi- 
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nable that she lost all track of the days. 
She had to keep her room, perforce, 
but was unmolested; only the silent 
stewardess attended her regularly, and 
obeyed such of Iter commands as she 
saw fit to hear. 

As the voyage dragged out, a certdin 
sense of personal safety came to her; 
she began to sleep, fitfully at first, more 
soundly later. And one night she re- 
tired as usual, to wake from a drugged 
stupor in the morning and to find her- 
self in the pit—as we came to call the 
place of our durance. 

Meanwhile Senator Grosvenor had 
undergone a similar experience, save 
that he was not greeted by a stranger in 
his coupé, as he entered it. It was as 
the carriage stopped near the approach 
to the Williamsburg Bridge that the 
door was suddenly opened from outside, 
and a pair of burly ruffians invaded the 
astonished man’s privacy. 

The thugs got down to work at once, 
one seizing and gagging the senator, 
while the other drugged him. 

With the exception that he was at- 
tended by a negro steward, his sub- 
sequent experience was identical with 
that of his niece in all particulars. 

Nor was there any great variety of 
experience to be discovered in the nar- 
ratives of the others. 

The International Disappearance 
Syndicate, Limited—the phrase became 
a popular one among us—appeared, to 
have just two methods of procedure: 

The first was substantially that 
pursued in the case of my fiancée and 
of Senator Grosvenor, involving the cab, 
or some similarly closed vehicle, the 
anzesthetic, and the private yachts—or 
whatever the vessels were. 

The second appeared to be more com- 
plicated and perilous to the operators, to 
say nothing of the resultant detriment to 
the health of the victim. 

Essentially, however, it was more 
simple. The case of John W. Mille will 
serve as an illustration. Him I found 
in the valley, together with the other un- 
fortunates ; and found him no more than 
a shadow of his one-time virile self. 

He had gone to bed one night, dream- 
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ing of no danger. He had wakened in 
the pit. But upon him—which was not 
the case with the majority of those who 
were subjected to this form of the out- 
rage—the drug had seemed to have less 
effect. 

I mean to say, that its power had not 
totally extinguished his consciousness. 
He told me that the affair seemed to him 
as one long-drawn nightmare, resem- 
bling somewhat an experience he had 
undergone in a dentist’s chair when the 
gas failed to work properly. 

Some things he remembered quite dis- 
tinctly ; others recurred to him in vague, 
distorted perspective, unreal, almost un- 
believable. 

He had a vivid recollection of being 
strapped to an operating table in what 
seemed to be a private surgery; after 
which a man with a cloth about his jaws 
and heavy, high-powered glasses, per- 
formed some operation upon his face— 
an operation that seemed quite painless, 
but which changed his face until it was 
barely recognizable—as I had reason to 
know. 

Again, the encounter with me upon 
the deck of the Empiria was so hazy in 
retrospect that it was like a time-ob- 
literated recollection of his childhood; 
the most prominent point in the affair 
being his consciousness of an ineffec- 
tual struggle to utter his name, which 
he knew perfectly, but was unable to 
pronounce owing to some lack of con- 
trol -over his vocal chords, the sensation 
being one of a tongueless agony. 

But, even with him, the dominant im- 
pression was of a restless oblivion like 
that of a sleep troubled by the subcon- 
sciousness of impending horrors. 

In recounting this I am aware that I 
have gone ahead of my story—a sin 
which should not be unforgivable. 
Were I to set all this down as it came 
to me, in fragments, a bit at a time 
developing as I conversed with this man 
or that, my narrative would be inter- 
minable. 

Things should come in their place, 
one knows, at their appointed time, and 
this is why I cannot here set down what 
was the secret that lay at the bottom of 
this well of infamy. 
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It was long, long before I myself 
knew. 

For that night, as the little company 
congregated at the edge of the western 
cliff, around a half-a-dozen fires that 
served to temper the biting cold of the 
evening air—from which one judged that 
the elevation of the pit above sea level 
was great—I put the question that had 
been tugging at the reins of my inquisi- 
tiveness throughout the day. A question 
which, indeed, I had more than once put 
without receiving a satisfactory answer. 

I fancy we made as strange a picture 
as ever was limned by the brush of that 
mad artist whose name is Incongruity ; 
the ruddy glow from the fire casting un- 
certain, elusive and wandering shadows 
upon the rock face of the cliff and 
among the trees of the grove; the girl 
who sat there alone and queen of as 
oddly assorted a lot of men as ever were 
thrown together, nolens volens, in a hole 
in the ground; and the men themselves, 
in their various attitudes, each express- 
ive in its way of impotent rage or 
abiding dejection. 

Some there were who squatted, peer- 
ing into the dancing flames with blank, 
lack-luster eyes; some who lay about 
and feigned indifference or sleep; and 
some who paced ever restlessly to and 
fro, like free-born animals caged, their 
hands twitching with the impatience of 
chained power, or with their hungry 
eyes fixed upon the spot where the great, 
gaudy, tropical stars marked the edge of 
the eastern precipice. 

There, as all knew, was the only 
means of entrance to or exit from the 
pit, where also lurked—death to the 
curious. 

For atop the western edge of the 
hole, a searchlight had been established ; 
and its lance of pure white flame was 
ever steadily centered upon that spot 
which I have called the dead line. 

He who dared encroach upon that 
reservation committed suicide. 

In the circle about our fire were some 
eighteen or twenty, mostly those Eng- 
lish-speaking captives of the syndicate. 

Of them three or four stand out in 
striking prominence. First, of course, 
Ethel, sweet-faced and sad, a prey to a 
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melancholy from which my most deter- 
mined attempts had failed to rouse her, 
after the first joy of our meeting was 
over. 

There was also Grosvenor; fat and 
sociably inclined, looming in the flicker- 
ing light like some animated Indian god, 
interjecting a leaven of wholesome 
humor to our talk. 

And the Earl of Mole, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of England; tall and 
loosely put together; reserved to an ex- 
treme and suspicious as the day is long; 
turning upon each speaker a saturnine 
monocle from which he never allowed 
himself to be parted. 

And Grimes, most marvelous of fi- 
nanciers in the world’s fiscal history ; the 
big man who had come to my rescue 
when the others would have rent me in 
twain in their frenzied thirst for news; 
a quiet man, contained and forceful. 

He it was, I believe, who addressed 
me. 
“You might tell us, now that you’re 
rested,” he suggested. 

“Tell you?” I wondered. 

“I mean,” he explained, gravely, 
“that it would be very good of you to 
tell us at first-hand what brought you 
here. 
informed; doubtless Senator Grosvenor 
knows. But for the rest of us, we are 
eager for any additional light upon the 
workings of 2 

He paused. 

“Of what?” I wanted to know. 

Silence; with Grimes contemplating 
his ridiculous trousers with a sardonic 
expression, his lips forming a thin, set 
line; Grosvenor grinning at me wag- 
gishly; Lord Mole polishing his monocle 
with absorbing care. 

“Who,” I persisted, “is the author of 
this wholesale outrage?” 

Grosvenor spoke: “Tve told them that 
you don’t know”—wisely. 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Much,” snapped Grimes; with a 
last, fond glance at those inadequate 
trousers, he transferred his gaze to me. 

“Are you sincere, sir, if I may put 
the question without offense?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“In what?” 


Miss Verity you have very likely. 
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“As to your ignorance of the—let us 
call it—the Board of Directors of the 
Disappearance Syndicate ?” 

“Indeed,” I assured him, “I am.” 

There was an interested movement of 
the men behind me; I heard some one 
laugh—an incredulous cackle; and the 
talk at the nearest fire ceased as heads 
were craned our way. 

I went on, earnestly : “I am completely 
in the dark, upon my word.” 

“How do you explain your kidnap- 
ing, sir?” demanded Lord Mole. “If 
you held no such knowledge as we do, 
why were you deemed worthy of re- 
moval ?” 

“T interfered. I can suggest nothing 
else. I recognized Mr. Mille on the 
steamer, thereby providing a clew which 
a good detective might take up and make 
much of.” 

“Ah, yes.” 

A new voice struck my ear; I looked 
up, to find that a wall of men hemmed us 
in, their attention being centered upon 
me. One interposed a question—I after- 
wards identified him as M. Goncourt, 
president of the Bourse, of Paris. 

“And, monseiur,” said he, “and the 
world doesn’t know ?” 

“Nor suspect,” I replied in French, 
in which tongue we thereafter con- 
ducted our conversation, it being com- 
mon to nearly all of these men of diverse 
nationalities. 

“Strange!” muttered Goncourt, and 
lapsed into silence. 

Another pause—rather strained, to my 
taste. In the background a man 
laughed again, with a hysterical note. 
Abruptly Grimes got to his feet and 
faced the assemblage. 

“Messieurs,” he said, in a voice that 
shook, “I ask of you all, as men, not 
to supply Mr. Staritt with the informa- 
tion which he does not possess.” 

I was everlastingly astonished. 
“Why?” I demanded. 

“T will tell you why,” he said, soberly. 
“And you'll find my reason a good and 
sufficient one. You, messieurs, will all 
agree with me, beyond doubt. Observe 
—let us get it clearly. 

“Mr. Staritt says that he does not 
know what conspiracy it is that has 
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dared lay hands upon us, who are here 
assembled through no wish of our own. 

“We know, messieurs—you and I 
know. He does not. He alone is so 
ignorant, among us all. And that 
ignorance may save his life for him. 

“We are all aware of the danger in 
which we are dragging out our days 
here. The chances are that none of us 
will ever see the outer world again— 
that is, none but one or two. Yet there 
is a bare possibility that we may escape. 
If we do, and if then that hand which 
put us here is still potent, we shall live 
in daily—nay, in hourly—peril of death 
at an assassin’s hand. For we know 
too much. 

“Mr. Staritt, I repeat, does not carry 
this knowledge concealed about his per- 
son, like a petard wherewith to hoist 
himself. The—the syndicate would 
have no object in taking his life, should 
he escape. 

“Messieurs, I ask you in the name of 
humanity, to render him immune from 
the fear of that death which we shall 
ever fear, by refusing to reveal to him 
the identity of the syndicate.” 

But I, too, was now on my feet, and 
hotly protesting: 

“I refuse to accept the distinction. I 
would be one with you all, share and 
share alike. My lot is with you, now; 
it is not fair that I should not be per- 
mitted to participate in the danger which 
menaces even my fiancée. 

“I must know,” I proclaimed; “and 
will! At all events, messieurs, if you 
refuse me, I dare say I know one who 
will not.” 

“No,” said the voice of Ethel. 

I turned to her. “Ethel!” I pleaded 
with imploring hands. “You at least 

” 


She shook her head, her eyes meeting 
mine firmly. 

“No,” she repeated; “not from me 
shall you learn the truth.” 

“That is nobly said,” I heard Lord 
Mole approve. 

“But it is nonsense,” I cried, furiously. 
“How is this syndicate to know that I 
do not share this knowledge, who am 
here alone with you, and shall so con- 
tinue, with every opportunity to acquire 
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the information if you were not so—so 
scrupulous ?” 

Like a thunderbolt was the answer 
that I got. It came from Grosvenor; 
and for the time all the assumption of 
cheerful endurance was gone from his 
broad face as he faced me; and his eyes 
shone deep and seriously anxious in the 
firelight. 

“Because,” he replied, “because, my 
boy, I’m sorry to say that we have every 
reason to believe that there is among 
us a spy, a traitor!” 


CHAPTER. XIV. 
A CRY IN THE NIGHT. 


There came a deep-throated growl of 
affirmation from the ranks of the cap- 
tives; an inarticulate word that reeked 
with the disgust of clean men for the 
unclean thing that is called a traitor, a 
spy. 
“Treachery !” I exclaimed, astounded. 
“Ay, treachery,” assented Grimes. 
“But how? And who? And why 


‘should there be a spy sent among us? 


Surely,” I argued, “we are safe enough 
here, helpless enough. Then why 
should they—the syndicate—wish to 
know what we say, or think, or do?” 

“There may come a time,” said the 
Earl of Mole, “when our hands may be 
unbound, my young friend. There may 
come a time when we might be disposed 
to seek revenge, say, for the hurt that is 
being done us. Now, if we here put our 
heads together and conspire as to our 
future action, undoubtedly it would be 
to the interest of the syndicate to know, 
to be forwarned.” 

“You must remember,” Grimes took 
up the thread of agrument, “that there 
are here practically the brains of one- 
half the world; that is to say, the honest, 
well-intentioned brains. Of those stand- 
ing in the light of this fire, I can see 
scarcely one who is not at the head of 
some movement, some enterprise, intel- 
lectual, financial, industrial, or who has 
not written his name large and clear on 
the pages of contemporaneous history, 
as a man of value to his nation or to the 
world at large. 
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“Should we, then, take it into our 
heads to conspire, it is conceivable that 
we might make things rather interesting 
for the syndicate. Oh, a spy is not 
wasted upon us. 

“For that matter,” he concluded, 
sadly, “his value to his employers has 
been proven.” 

“Who is he?” I asked, quietly. 

Lord Mole addressed vacancy. “My- 
self,’ he announced, “for all that the 
rest of you can tell. This much is cer- 
tain—the man is here.” 

“How are you sure?” 

“Tf it were daylight,” said Grimes, “I 
could point out to you the evidence 
in support of our convictions. It is a 
cross that stands upon the verge of the 
northern cliff; there is a skeleton dan- 
gling from that cross—the bones of a 
man who was among us a fortnight 
gone. The birds of the air have picked 
him clean.” 

I shuddered. “Tell me,” I pleaded. 

“You see the searchlight?” 

I nodded. It overhung our head like 
a flaming sword, baleful. 

“It is something of recent establish- 
ment. When I woke up here, a month 
ago, there was no light by night—only 
the eternal vigilance of our guards. 

“We plotted to escape—we were a 
few over fifty strong then. We plotted 
openly, each man contributing his ad- 
vice. It seemed positive that there was 
no way of escape except by the eastern 
cliff, beyond the dead line; and not one 
of us had seen that cliff, or consciously 
put foot within the proscribed space. 

“We picked out one—or, rather say 
he volunteered—young Lobko, M. von 
Zoegner’s secretary. He was to creep 
stealthily through the night and en- 
deavor to find out whatever he might 
of the defensive arrangements over 
there. 

“On the evening of that night upon 
which he was to make the attempt, the 
captain of our guards entered the pit, 
strongly supported by a company of 
armed men. He made us stand up, on 
parade, while he walked down our line, 
watching each man’s face closely. 

“Tt was a farce, of course; he acted on 
information, but thought to impress us 
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with his powers of divination. Before 
Lobko he stopped and ordered him to 
stand forth. 

“*You,’ he said, ‘want too great knowl- 
edge, sir, and shot him through the 
head with a revolver. 

“They carried the body up there, to 
the top of the cliff, and crucified it to be 
an ever-present warning.” 

“Since when,” added Lord Mole, 
sententiously, “we have not plotted.” 

“Each,” said Senator Grosvenor, 
“looking upon his brother as a double- 
dyed villain.” 

“But these guards?” I asked. 
are they?” 

“You shall see them in the morning,” 
I was told. “Every day they come 
down into the pit to bring us our 
rations.” 

“But what race are they ?” 

“East Indians, we think. We cannot 
tell, for they do not talk; and they are 
masked.” 

“Their captain?” 

“An Englishman or an American, by 
his voice. He also is masked.” 

“I should like,’ I said with feeling, 
“to have an interview with this captain 
of the guards. If I had arms, I'd war- 
rant to make it interesting for him.” 

My wish was to be gratified sooner 
than I expected. 

I have given my words up there as 
they were in my head. The latter part 
of the sentence was never uttered; for 
in the middle of it, Grimes gave me 
pause. 

“What’s that?” he cried, in a tone 
He brought every sitting man to his 

eet. 

If it was not his tone, it was what 
had caused the question: a crash as of 
a heavy body falling among the trees at 
the base of the northern cliff. For a full 
minute we stood in absolute silence, 
each man holding his breath for fear 
that some sound would come that we 
would miss. $ 

There was a patter and rustle of the 
leaves, as though some unwary foot had 
dislodged a quantity of pebbles on the 
brink of the cliff. - And then—for us— 
a succeeding quietness that was ab- 
solute. 
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But in the midst of it the searchlight 
was moved; it traveled swiftly from the 
dead line and was focused steadily upon 
the middle of that northern sky line. 

Hardly had it become stationary be- 
fore there was a sound that chilled my 
hearts blood, so long-drawn and 
plaintive was it. 

“Ai-i-1!” it sounded over our heads 
like the plaint of a lost soul. 

It acted as a stimulant; we moved un- 
easily. I heard Grimes saying : “A man 
is dying, up there 

And at that instant something flashed 
down through the radiance of the 
searchlight—something that was falling 
swiftly; a dark object, flapping shape- 
less and weird, like some quaint bird 
of night swooping down upon its prey. 

It fell with a soft, sickening crash; 
and then all was still once more—still 
but for the soughing of the night wind 
on the upper surface of the earth, and 
the never-ceasing roar of the cataract 
that fed the lake. 

For a little while we stood enthralled 
by the tragedy that thus forced itself 
upon our comprehension. Mentally, I 
think, each was picturing to himself the 
details of what had occurred, so near to 
us and yet so infinitely removed from 
our knowledge. 

Myself, I could see plainly the sentinel 
—for as such I thought of the man— 
treading, perhaps, upon a loose stone; 
losing his balance and slipping, as the 
stone rolled from under him and fell 
to rouse us with the first crash. 

And then the heartrending struggle 
for life; the man digging his puny fin- 
gers into the uneven surface of the 
granite, feeling himself éver surely slip- 
ping, slipping, knowing that his fight 
was futile, that he must inevitably fall 
unless help arrived, striving to retain 
his hold that was no hold until the near- 
est guard could reach him. 

And then the end; the last, despair- 
ing kick wherewith he sought to force 
his toes into the heartless rock, the last 
foiled clutch as he tried to dig his nails 
into some crevice—into a mere scratch, 
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if that would give him a moment longer 
of life; and the wail that was wrung 
from his soul by the horror of it, as, at 
last, there was nothing between him and 
destruction—nothing to touch, to cling 
to, to fight for even if the fight was a 
losing one. 

Suddenly the night was split by the 
snap of a rifle; three times it sounded, 
up there on the edge of the precipice, 
near where the man had fallen, and 
thrice we saw the angry spat of flame 
that jumped from the muzzle of the in- 
visible weapon. 

From the eastern edge there came an 
answering report—one, sharp and loud; 
and at once the searchlight danced un- 
easily, thrown downward, illuminating 
the entire pit by gigantic patches of 
fugitive brightness; to settle, finally, 
back on its accustomed resting place of 
the dead line. 

Some one spoke, brokenly. 
recognize the voice. 

“He fell 

It was a cry that spoke of nerves un- 
strung by the thought of the frightful 
death. It woke us, as though from a 
trance. 

There was a confusion of cries, one 
speaking to another in the accents of 
dread. And there was a hasty, irreso- 
lute movement toward the spot where 
it had fallen. 

I heard Grosvenor telling Ethel: “Go 
back to your cave, my dear; I'll come 
and tell you if—if you can do anything.” 

Instantly I was by her side; with my 
arm about her I helped her cover the 
few paces to her shelter. She was fear- 
fully shaken by the happening, a-quiver 
with a formless terror that rendered her 
a prey to useless fears. For long she 
clung to me, nor would she let me go; 
but at length I quieted her, and, wait- 
ing, heard her sob herself to sleep. And 
then went out. 

Our fires were deserted, rapidly smol- 
dering into cold ashes. I heard a mur- 
mur of voices that seemed to come from 
the north border of the lake. Thither I 
hurried at top speed. 


I did not 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BELOW THE DEAD LINE’ 


BY SCOTT CAMPBELL 


[NoTE.—When Inspector Byrnes commanded the New York Police Force he found it necessary to 
issue an order calling for the instant arrest of every crook found day or night inthat part of the metropolis 


lying south of Fulton Street. 
Dead Line,” at least in police circles. 


This stringent order quickly gained for the district the title “Below the 
As the lower part of the city contains Wall and Broad Streets and 


Maiden Lane, where the great diamond houses are located, various efforts were made by the ‘under world” 


to evade the order. 


For several years a number of crooks headed by an unknown but extremely clever 


criminal succeeded in operating in the district despite the police, and it is to chronicle their doings and 


their ultimate capture that Mr. Scott Campbell has written this interesting series of stories. 


will be complete in itself.—EDITOR.] 


Each story 


VI.—THE CASE OF THE BANKER’S DOUBLE 


I. 


N response to the bell of the telephone 
on his desk, Mr. Felix Boyd raised 
the receiver to his ear, then called 

sharply : 

“Hello!” 

In reply he received over the wire, in 
accents of terrible haste and alarm: 

“Boyd—robbery—haste! I’m Smith, 
of God, you'll kill me! You-———” 

Then came the startling noise of a 
heavy blow, as if the speaker had been 
violently struck; and then that peculiar 
click heard when a distant receiver is 
suddenly dropped, instead of hung in its 
socket, a sound readily recognized by a 
familiar ear. Then rather more faintly, 
yet plainly audible to the listening man, 
came the sound of a fallen body, as that 
of a man stricken senseless, or lifeless, 
to a floor. 

The significance of all this was alarm- 
ing. For the fraction of a second Boyd 
listened intently, then sharply cried: 

“Hello! hello!” 

No answer. 

“Whats amiss, Felix?’ demanded 
Jimmie Coleman, who then was seated 


near by and had observed Boyd’s chan- 
ging countenance. “Anything wrong?” 

“There’s the devil to pay, I guess,” 
Boyd quickly answered, while he has- 
tened to ring up the central office of the 
telephone exchange. 

From the clerk there he hurriedly en- 
deavored to ascertain who had communi- 
cated with him. The attempt proved 
vain. The clerk could report only that 
Boyd’s number had been called for 
through some instrument the number 
and location of which were unknown, 
and that the desired connection had been 
made by means of the central office 
switchboard. 

Once again Boyd listened briefly at 
the receiver, but silence only rewarded 
his effort. In so far as he could judge, 
the beginning and end of what appeared 
like a dreadful crime, if-not an appalling 
tragedy, had been suggested in those 
few short seconds, those wild words 
over the wire, followed by a sickening 
blow and a heavy fall. 

“The devil take it!” he exclaimed, im- 
patiently, as he hung up the receiver. 
“This is what I call having one’s hands 
tied.” 


= 


* This series of complete detective stories ‘‘ Below the Dead Line,” began in the February issue. The 
back numbers can be secured through any newsdealer or direct from the publishers for fifty cents. 
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“What was it?” queried Coleman, 
amazedly. 

Boyd quickly told him what had been 
said, and described what he also had 
heard. 

“Tt looks very much as if there was 
something wrong somewheré—but 
where?” he impatiently added. 

“The call most likely came from one 
of your own clients,” suggested Cole- 
man, quickly. “No other person threat- 
ened in the way suggested would have 
appealed directly to you.” 

“That’s true enough, but I have over 
fifty patrons,” cried Boyd. “I cannot 
rush to all fifty offices at once, and an 
attempt to visit them successively would 
require half a day. In that time any 
sort of a crime could be committed, and 
the criminals easily make their escape.” 

“Don’t you recall the name of Smith 
among your clients, or isn’t he one of 
them ?” 

“No, no, and that’s the trouble. The 
man who telephoned cried only that he 
was Smith, of , and there he plainly 
was interrupted by a violent blow. Evi- 
dently he was about to add the name of 
the firm by which he is employed, which 
would have told me just where to 
hasten.” 

“I see,” nodded Coleman. “I see.” 

“But I know of no clerk named Smith, 
employed by any of my clients,” Boyd 
hurriedly added. “That’s the devil of it. 
For I feel certain that Smith was in some 
mighty desperate corner when he at- 
tempted to telephone to me for help.” 

“Indeed, it looks so.” 

“Plainly his last words were ad- 
dressed to an assailant, whom he must 
have seen approaching even while he 
tried to telephone to me. Then came the 
blow I distinctly heard, and then the fall 
of a body. Yes, yes, Smith certainly 
was in some desperate situation. 
like being on nettles, this sitting here in 
ignorance whither to turn,” Boyd nerv- 
ously added. “A murder may have been 
committed. A robbery may at this mo- 
ment be in progress. I tell you, Jimmie, 
my reputation is at stake. What the 
deuce am I to do?” 

“Try the directory!” cried the central 
office man, jumping to his feet to get 
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it. “We may find Smith’s name there, 
and that of the firm by which he is em- 
ployed.” 

“Smith!” cried Boyd, in accents of 
impatient derision. “Good heavens, 
Jimmie, there are a thousand Smiths in 
the New York directory. It would take 
an hour to examine the entire list, and 
then the search might prove futile.” 

“By Jove! that’s true.” 

“There’s but one thing to be done,” 
Boyd decisively cried, reaching for a 
leather-bound book on his desk. “Here’s 
a list of my patrons. I'll draw off half 
of it on paper, and start you on a 
round to the several offices to learn if 
anything is wrong. Meantime, I will 
take the balance of the list and do the 
same. That’s all we can do.” 

“Stay!” exclaimed Coleman. ‘Your 
idea is all right, and I’m with you; but 
you can expedite matters if you will tear 
the pages from the book, instead of de- 
laying to copy so long a list. That’s the 
stuff. Now give me half of them, and 
Pll let no grass grow under my feet. 
You look after the others.” 

Boyd had acted upon the suggestion 
even while Coleman was making it; and 
before the latter fairly had finished the 
two men were hastening from Boyd’s 
Pine Street office, each with some of 
the pages torn from the book, and both 
bent upon reaching the offices of the 
numerous business houses with the least 
possible delay. That the interrupted 
telephone call had come from one of 
them seemed most probable, save alone 
that the entire episode was only a prac- 
tical joke, which seemed too remote to 
be seriously considered. 

Boyd’s employers, moreover, com- 
prised many of the wealthiest firms in 
the great banking district; and thither 
both men hastened, parting company as 
they approached Wall Street. 

As a matter of fact, the telephone call 
had come from the office of one of the 
firms noted in that portion of the list 
which Boyd had retained. Yet for half 
an hour he hastened from one office to 
another, pausing only to glance into 
most of them, and in none disclosing the 
occasion for his hurried visit and abrupt 
departure. 
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Not until nearly noon, when he had 
almost completed his round, and was be- 
ginning to think himself on a veritable 
wild-goose chase, did the incident. occur 
which set him right. 

He was about entering one of the 
smaller office buildings in Broad Street, 
when, just as he left the sidewalk, a 
young man came rushing through the 
lower corridor and down the vestibule 
steps, fairly into the arms of Felix Boyd. 

“Oh, Mr. Boyd, is it you?” he cried, 
pale with excitement. ‘Thank God for 
that! I was just seeking an officer.” 

“An officer!” exclaimed Boyd, quick- 
ly. “For what? And who are you?” 

“Im Joe Galvin, clerk for Hersey & 
Co. You know Hersey, sir. There’s a 
dreadful thing happened in our office. 
I just found Ben Smith, Hersey’s book- 
keeper and confidential clerk, dead on 
the office floor. He 

“Wait!” Boyd sharply interrupted. 
“Half a second.” 

He quickly turned back, intending to 
call a policeman in case he required aid, 
but fortunately discovered Coleman at 
that moment entering an opposite build- 
ing some distance away. A single sharp 
whistle drew his attention in Boyd’s di- 
rection, and the latter delayed only to 
signal him to follow, then dashed up 
the steps and rejoined the waiting clerk. 

The firm mentioned, Hersey & Co., 
was an old and conservative banking 
and brokerage house, of excellent repu- 
tation and recognized stability, though 
then doing only a moderate business. 
The firm originally had comprised Her- 
sey and his son-in-law; but the latter 
having died, Hersey alone had con- 
ducted the business for some years, the 
daughter retaining her husband’s inter- 
est. That the firm name appeared in the 
list of Boyd’s clients, at length had led 
the latter to seek Hersey’s office. 

“Galvin your name?” he cried, as he 
rejoined the clerk. “When did you 
make this alarming discovery ?” 

“Only just now, sir,” replied Galvin, 
as the two men hastened through the 
deep corridor, at the rear of which the 
banker’s office was located. “I had been 
out on an errand for Mr. Hersey, and 
returned only to find Smith dead on the 
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floor. At least I supposed him dead. I 
at once rushed out to call an officer.” 

“When did you start out on the er- 
rand mentioned ?” 

“Nearly an hour ago.” 

“Was Hersey then in his office?” de- 
manded Boyd, noting that the time 
stated was about that at which he had ` 
received the telephone call. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Galvin. “He was 
in his private office, with Mr. Smith.” 

“Is Hersey absent now ?” 

“Yes, sir. He was there 

“Enough for the present. 
ates 

They had reached the office door, and 
Boyd quickly opened it and entered. 

It opened into a square, commodious 
room, the main office, about half of 
which was given to an inclosure con- 
taining three desks and a large safe, to- 
gether with the other appurtenances or- 
dinarily seen in such an office. A coun- 
ter mounted with a tall brass lattice di- 
vided the inclosure from theeopen por- 
tion of the office, which was furnished 
with a table, several leather-covered 
chairs, and a small desk near one of the 
walls. 

At the right of the door by which 
Boyd had entered, and barely four feet 
distant, was a door leading into a 
smaller side room, which was Mr. Her- 
sey’s private office. The door stood 
wide open, revealing a rolltop desk, the 
cover of which was raised, though the 
room was deserted. 

Directly opposite the corridor door 
was a telephone, attached to the wall, 
and having no closet or inclosure; while 
upon the floor nearly below it was 
stretched the body of a man of forty, or 
thereabouts, prone upon his back, with 
arms widely extended and face up- 
turned, the latter as void of color as 
that of a dead man, save one livid bruise 
extending across his brow and into his 
hair. 

Plainly enough this was the scene of 
which Felix Boyd had received such a 
startling intimation nearly an hour 
before. 

Boyd’s sweeping glances quickly took 
in the details mentioned. Further in- 
dicating that his first deductions had 
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been entirely correct, the telephone re- 
ceiver still was hanging by its cord as 
when suddenly dropped, while upon the 
floor near the prostrate man lay a short 
but very effective leather bludgeon, com- 
monly termed a sand bag. 

Surely if such evidence was worthy 
of any consideration, Smith had been 
brutally assaulted while at the telephone, 
nor had the office been entered since the 
crime was committed, until the clerk 
named Galvin appeared upon the scene. 

Though Boyd had deferred his inves- 
tigation of the circumstances hardly a 
minute, as he was about to begin it Cole- 
man also entered the office. 

“Ah!” he ejaculated. “You have lo- 
cated the trouble.” 

“Finally,” said Boyd, tersely. 
the door, Jimmie.” 

Quickly crossing the room he dropped 
to his knee upon the floor, and felt of 
the hand and wrist of the prostrate man. 
The effect upon Boyd was decidedly un- 
expected. For a moment there was re- 
flected in his forceful, clean-cut face a 
surprise almost beyond containing. It 
was not like him to betray himself, how- 
ever, and the expression vanished al- 
most instantly, and he went at the case 
in his own peculiar way. 

“Ah, thank Heaven, this man is not 
dead,” he cried, quickly. “He is badly 
done up, that is all. A drop of liquor 
will revive him. Hasten to the nearest 
saloon, Galvin, and bring a flask of 
brandy. Lose not a moment.” 

The clerk, with a look of relief men- 
tally noted by Boyd, at once hurried 
from the office, and the latter rose to his 
feet. 

“Tt appears dead open and shut, 
doesn’t it?” demanded Coleman, who 
had been sizing up the case and making 
a hasty survey of the two rooms. 

“Yes, plain enough,” replied Boyd. 
“This man’s name is Smith, the one who 
telephoned to me. Done up alone here 
by some miscreant, and the place proba- 
bly robbed. A dastardly crime, to say 
the least, and a bold one.” 

“Where the deuce were the other 
clerks at the time ?” . 

“Can’t tell yet. We shall have to in- 
quire.” 
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“It seems as if some of them should 
have been here, or have returned before 
now. It is nearly an hour since Smith 
called you over the wire.” 

“That’s true, and he must have been 
lying here ever since,” admitted Boyd. 
“We'll get at the particulars a little 
later.” 

While speaking he glanced at the 
floor, then carelessly picked up a book 
on the table, and quietly turned it over. 
It was a large volume of Dun’s refer- 
ences, quite as large as an ordinary 
ledger. Boyd merely glanced at both 
sides of it, however, and betrayed no 
interest in it sufficient for Coleman to 
observe. 

“Im blessed if I understand the ab- 
sence of the other clerks,” repeated the 
central office man, with a glance at the 
senseless figure on the floor. “Hersey 
also is away, and the 2 

“Ah, here’s Galvin with the brandy,” 
interrupted Boyd, as the clerk re-en- 
tered. “Give him a dose, my boy; only 
a few drops. And while you’re about 
it, Galvin, answer my questions. Then 
we shall waste no time.” 

“Here, PII look after putting Smith 
on his pins,” cried Coleman, seizing the 
brandy flask from Galvin’s hand. “You 
give your attention to Mr. Boyd.” 

“Certainly,” Galvin readily answered. 

“Tell me what you know of this af- 
fair, Mr. Galvin,” said Boyd, quickly. 
“State anything that occurred here this 
morning likely to have a bearing upon 
iis 

“Really, sir, nothing very extraor- 
dinary happened while I was here,” Gal- 
vin frankly replied. “The entire affair 
must have occurred during my absence.” 

“How many clerks does Hersey em- 
ploy?” 

“Three, sir. Smith is the bookkeeper 
and cashier, and frequently acts as Mr. 
Hersey’s confidential clerk. Besides 
him there are Frank Torrey and my- 
self.” 

“Do you know where Torrey has 
gone?” 

“Mr. Hersey sent him to Brooklyn 
more than an hour ago, sir, to get a 
bank book which he keeps at his resi- 
dence.” 
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Boyd’s brows knit a little closer over 
his searching gray eyes. 

“Sent him to Brooklyn an hour ago, 
eh?” said he. “He has had hardly time 
to return. Do you happen to know why 
Hersey wanted the bank book?” 

“T think so, sir. When he came in at 
nine o’clock this morning, he stated that 
he should remain only to examine his 
mail, as he had an important engage- 
ment. Some person whose name he did 
not mention was about completing a big 
financial deal, he explained, and that he 
had an opportunity to place some ready 
cash at an unusual advantage. Some- 
thing over a hundred thousand dollars, 
I think he said.” 

“Ah, that probably is why he wanted 
his bank book,” observed Felix Boyd, a 
bit dryly. “Go on, Mr. Galvin. How 
long did Hersey remain here?” 

“Until about ten o'clock. Then he 
took his coat and went out, saying he 
might be absent until noon. He re- 
turned in less than half an hour, how- 
ever, and hastened directly into his 
private office, where he at once called 
for Mr. Smith. A little later Smith 
came out here and x 

Galvin stopped abruptly, with a nerv- 
ous glance over his shoulder. From 
the lips of the man prostrate on the 
floor a feeble groan suddenly had risen, 
and the muscles of his hands and jaws 
were twitching convulsively. 

“Go on, you two!” cried Coleman, 
who had been listening while he labored 
over the stricken man. “Don’t mind us. 
Pll presently have him on his feet.” 

“Continue,” said Boyd. “What about 
Smith?” s 

“He came out of the private office 
after a few moments, saying that Mr. 
Hersey wished to raise a hundred and 
forty thousand dollars in cash as quickly 
as possible. I was at once sent out with 
a check for forty thousand, and some 
negotiable bonds for forty more. I 
thought the affair just a bit unusual, but 
Smith stated that Hersey was in a hurry, 
so I did not wait to ask questions, but 
rushed away on the errand. When I 
returned, Torrey was just entering from 
a similar mission, and had nearly sixty 
thousand in cash.” 
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“That was about half-past ten, think 
you?” queried Boyd, with a curious 
squint of his attentive eyes. i 

“It was nearly eleven, sir, when we 
both returned,” replied Galvin. 

“Was Hersey still in his private 
office ?” 

“Yes, sir. I saw him at his desk, 
counting the money which Mr. Smith 
at once took in to him.” 

“Quite convincing,” nodded Boyd. 
“Go on, Mr. Galvin.” 

“Immediately afterwards,” continued 
the clerk, “Torrey was sent to Brooklyn 


for the bank book. Then Hersey sent 


me to Harlem to take a letter to his 
daughter, of whose private funds also he 
wished to avail himself. When I re- 
turned I found the office deserted by all 
except Smith, whom I thought to be 
dead, and I at once rushed out and met 
you. That is all that I can tell of 
the——” 

“One moment,” interrupted Boyd. 
“Did Hersey himself instruct you to go 
to Harlem, or did he send out word to 
you by Mr. Smith?” 

“By the latter, sir. Mr. Hersey still 
was busy over the cash we had brought 
him.” 

“So that Hersey and Smith were left 
alone here when you and Torrey de- 
parted at cleven o’clock.” 

“Yes, sir,” declared Galvin. “I am 
positive of that. I saw Mr. Hersey still 
at his desk when I went out, and Smith 
was then helping him £ 

He was interrupted by an approach- 
ing step in the corridor. Then the door 
was quickly opened, and Hersey himself 
entered the office. 

“Good God!” he involuntarily ex- 
claimed, recoiling when his gaze fell 
upon the scene. “What has happened 
to Mr. Smith?” 

“Surely you 
Boyd, bluntly. 
leave him here.” 

“Leave him here!” echoed Hersey, 
loudly. “What do you mean by that, 
Mr. Boyd? I have not been near this 
office since ten o’clock!” 

“Humph!” muttered Boyd, under his 
breath. “Precisely what I suspected!” 


should know,” cried 
“You were the last to 
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Hersey was a man of nearly seventy, 
and of an ordinary type. He was of 
aedium build, had a complexion com- 
mon to men of his years, and wore a 
gray beard and mustache. Though al- 
ways neatly trimmed, his silvery hair 
was worn quite long, and in a way was 
his one distinctive feature, save alone 
that he invariably dressed in a suit of 
black. He was a type of man easy to 
counterfeit, and nearly any expert ac- 
tor could, with very little art, have made 
himself into quite a perfect likeness of 
Mr. Rufus Hersey. 

The banker’s consternation and 
amazement were too genuine to be 
doubted, even if Felix Boyd had not al- 
ready guessed the truth, or a part of it. 
Yet before Hersey could repeat his as- 
sertion, Smith again groaned deeply 
and moaned, as if he had heard, and 
now made an effort to corroborate his 
employer : 

“That’s right—that’s true! He hasn’t 
been here.” 

“Ah, good enough!” exclaimed Cole- 
man, who had not ceased working over 
the wounded man. “You’re coming to 
time, are you? Good for you. You're 
worth half a dozen dead men, after all. 
Yet this was a deucedly nasty clip that 
some cur gave you. Lend a hand here, 
Felix, and we'll get him up.” 

Boyd hastened to comply, and to- 
gether they raised the clerk from the 
floor and placed him in a chair. The 
stimulant’ given him was having a 
salutary effect, and he gradually was 
regaining consciousness, though he still 
appeared weak and dazed, and sat with 
his head wobbling from side to side 
much as if his neck were made of 
rubber. 

“Still a bit groggy, eh?” Boyd cheer- 
ily cried, patting him compassionately 
on the shoulder. “Well, well; you'll 
presently be O. K. A nasty clip, in- 
deed. Get him a glass of water, Galvin; 
that will revive him. I'll wait until you 
are quite yourself, Mr. Smith, before 
asking you to explain what occurred 
here. Lucky we arrived as soon as we 
did,: eh?” 
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“Yes—yes,’ Smith huskily faltered. 
“Did—did the scoundrel escape?” he 
added, with his dilating eyes now turned 
anxiously about the office. 

“Well, yes, I’m afraid he did,” re- 
plied Boyd. “I guess you don’t realize 
that an hour has passed since you tele- 
phoned to me, and were knocked out 
at the instrument. -Ah, here’s the water, 
Mr. Smith. Take a long drink of it, 
and you'll soon be on your pins.” 

“Yes, thanks. I already feel better.” 

“Meantime,” added Boyd, “I will en- 
lighten Mr. Hersey, who appears very 
much in the dark over the occasion for 
such a scene.” 

“Decidedly so,” declared the banker. 
“What does Smith mean by the escape 
of a scoundrel?” 

“You said you had beén absent since 
ten o'clock, I believe,’ observed Boyd, 
turning to face him. 

“I did, and it’s perfectly true.” 

“Yet your three clerks would have 
testified to the contrary half an hour 
after your departure,’ said Boyd, more 
gravely. “I fear, Mr. Hersey, that you 
have been made the victim of a very 
original bit of knavery, and one of the 
shrewdest and most daring crimes of 
the day.” 

“Good heavens, sir! What do you 
mean?” demanded Hersey, growing 
very pale. 

Boyd disclosed the misfortune to him 
as considerately as possible. 

“T think my suspicions will prove 
very nearly correct,” said he. “Soon 
after your departure, Mr. Hersey, a 
man entered who resembled you so 
closely that your three clerks were com- 
pletely deceived by the likeness. He at 
once went into your private office, 
where, with the help of Mr. Smith, who 
is entirely innocent of any misconduct, 
the scoundrel succeeded in securing by 
crafty misrepresentations a considerable 
part of your fortune. If the figures given 
me by Galvin are correct, the amount 
of your loss is about one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars.” 

The banker staggered, too astounded 
by the appalling information to go to 
pieces at once under the shock. 


“Wha-a-at!” he almost shrieked. 
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“Robbed of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars! Robbed of—are you mad, 
that you stand here idle! The police— 
I must call the police!” 

Boyd quickly sprang between him” 
and the door. 

“One moment, Mr. Hersey,” he cried. 
“You must not notify the police.” 

“Not notify them—you are crazy! I 


shall certainly do so! Let me 
pass——”’ 
“Not until I have had my say,” Boyd 


firmly insisted. “Remember, Mr. Her- 
sey, that you are one of my clients, some 
of whom evidently have more faith in 
me than you have, since they have ac- 
cepted my advice in emergencies quite 
as serious as this. Now, understand 
me, sir. Either I shall handle this affair 
entirely alone and in my own way, or 
I shall drop it at once and return to 
my office. Now, sir, you may call the 
police, if you wish.” 

Boyd had an ugly way of making 
such moves as this, and the effect upon 
the banker was precisely what he ex- 
pected. Hersey fell back a step, pale 
and crestfallen, and rejoined brokenly: 

“Pardon me, Boyd. Perhaps I am 
wrong. I’m so shocked I hardly know 
what I am saying.” 

“T can appreciate your feelings, I as- 
sure you.” 

“But have you any clew to the thief?” 

“Not the slightest,” Boyd emphatic- 
ally declared. “Yet I shall be quite as 
likely to find a clew as any member of 
the New York police.” 

“You are right, quite right,’ Hersey 
hoarsely admitted, staggering to a chair. 
“T am in no condition to act wisely. I 
leave the case entirely to you, Mr. Boyd. 
But what’s to be done—what’s to be 
done?” 

“The first thing to do,” replied Boyd, 
“is to hear Smith’s story of the extraor- 
dinary affair. How are you feeling 
now, Mr. Smith? Are you able to 
clearly recall all of the circumstances 
which led to the brutal assault which 
you have suffered?” 

Jimmie Coleman wondered a little 
why Boyd thus laid stress upon Smith’s 
mishap, which was as nothing when 
compared with that of his employer; 
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but the central office man wondered 
vainly, for the subtleties of Felix Boyd 
were quite often beyond his discernment, 
which was by no means inferior for all 
that. 

“Yes, I am quite myself again, bat- 
ring an aching head,’ Smith now re- 
joined, pulling himself together. “I 
can tell you precisely what occurred. 
God help me, I. fear that Mr. Hersey 
never can forgive me for my blind- 
ness.” 

“The facts!’ said Boyd,  tersely. 
“First of all, let’s get at the facts, that 
no time shall be wasted. Omit no de- 
tails, Mr. Smith, however trivial they 
may appear to you.” 

“I will endeavor to be exact,” said 
Smith, mopping with a wet handker- 
chief the dull red bruise on his brow. 
“You are right in saying the scoundrel 
resembled Mr. Hersey. I never saw 
such a likeness.” 

“State just what occurred,” sug- 
gested Boyd. “We all know you 
thought the scamp to be Mr. Hersey. 
Confine yourself to what was said and 
done.” 

“He hastened into the private office, 
and called me,” Smith now explained. 
“Mr. Hersey already had informed me 
that he might require a large amount 
of cash this morning, hence this rascal’s 
instructions did not at first surprise 
me.’ 

“Naturally not.” 

“T found him seated at Mr. Hersey’ s 
desk, still with his hat on, as if he in- 
tended going out again. When he 
spoke, moreover, his voice was so like 
that of my employer that I had not the 
slightest suspicion.” 

“What had he to say?” 

“He first stated that he had perfected 
the deal mentioned to me this morning, 
and required a large amount of cash at 
once. He appeared in some haste, and 
told me to write a check for forty thou- 
sand dollars, which I did, and to which 
he signed the firm name.” 

“Ah, a forgery! Did you examine 
the signature, Mr. Smith?” 

“T did not. No thought of distrusting 
it eritered my head.” 

“Evidently the scoundrel had laid his 
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plans very carefully, and knew just 
what he was about,” observed Boyd. 
“What next?” 

“He next told me to have Galvin take 
the check, together with bonds to the 
same amount, and go out and get cash 
for them.” 

A groan of despair broke from Her- 
sey upon hearing these details, but Felix 
Boyd quickly signed for him not to in- 
terrupt. = 

“I did what he commanded,” con- 
tinued Smith, “and sent Galvin to the 
bank. I then was told to send Torrey 
to the deposit vaults for some stock 
certificates, amounting to nearly sixty 
thousand dollars at their market value, 
and of which the scoundrel appeared 
perfectly well informed.” 

“Further indicating that he was in- 
deed your employer,’ remarked. Boyd. 
“Really, only a very superior knave 
could have informed himself so fully 
before undertaking this delicate job. I 
think I see how it was done. Go on, 
Mr. Smith.” 

“I obeyed his instructions, and Tor- 
rey brought the certificates here. I took 
them into the private office, where the 
rascal filled out and signed the-transfer 
blanks, and Torrey then went out and 
got them cashed. Both he and Galvin 
returned at the same time.” 

“Each with the cash desired ?” 

“Yes, sir. It was chiefly in large 
bills. While waiting for the clerks to 
return, I had resumed work at my desk 
out here, leaving the man seated in the 
inner office. Meantime, he wrote two 
letters, one to his wife, and one to his 
daughter. That is, sir, if Me 

“I understand,” put in Boyd. “Such 
would have been the relations had the 
fellow really been Hersey. What 
next?” 

“He told me to send the clerks to de- 
liver the letters; Torrey to Brooklyn, 
and Galvin up to Harlem, where Mr. 
Hersey’s daughter resides. He ex- 
plained that he wanted additional funds 
from his daughter, also a bank book 
which his wife would deliver to Mr. 
Torrey.” 

“A ruse!” exclaimed Boyd, with a 
toss of his head. “Merely a part of his 
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infernally clever scheme. -The knave 
knew that he already had accumulated 
all the cash he could hope to get away 
with, and the letters were designed only 
to get the two clerks well out of his way, 
thus making detection less liable when 
he attempted to leave the office, and also 
reducing the number of his opposers in 
case of discovery. A bold and far- 
sighted rascal, indeed! What next, Mr. 
Smith ?” 

“I obeyed his instructions, and then 
offered to help him count and arrange 
the cash, which I had placed on his 
desk.” 

“Ah, yes! Galvin stated that you 
were so engaged when he and Torrey 
departed with the letters. Up to that 
time you had not a thought, of course, 
but that you were dealing with Mr. 
Hersey.” 

“Assuredly not! No idea of such a 
swindle had entered my head.” 

“Strange if it had,” cried Boyd, quite 
heartily. “It was a scheme to have 
blinded any man. But what led to the 
subsequent clash? I infer that you 
finally discovered that you were being 
deceived, or at least formed some sus- 
picion of it.” 

“I did, and it occurred in this way,” 
Smith hastened to explain. “The swin- 
dler had not once risen from the desk, 
over which he sat bowed most of the 
time, in which attitude his face was 
partly hidden by his soft felt hat, which 
was precisely like that worn by Mr. Her- 
sey. In moving about him while I 
helped arrange the money, however, I 
accidentally knocked his hat awry with 
my arm. Then, for the first time, I 
suddenly discovered that the fellow did 
not look quite natural.” 

“Ah, I see!’ exclaimed Boyd, ap- 
provingly. i 

“Yet the idea that the man was not 
Mr. Hersey appeared utterly absurd,” 
cried Smith; “and naturally my first im- 
pression was only very vague, or I cer- 
tainly should have betrayed myself. As 
it was, I merely begged pardon for my 
awkwardness, and the swindler nodded 
and replaced his hat, and we continued 
counting the money.” 

“Which gave you a chance to fur- 
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tively study him,” cried Boyd, with a 
nod. “I see—I see!” 

“Precisely, sir!” Smith eagerly ex- 
claimed. “Yet for my life I could not 
make sure of the fellow. The likeness 
was perfect, and he appeared so utterly 
unconcerned, that I could not feel con- 
vinced one way or the other. As you 
must know, Mr. Boyd, all this occupied 
but a moment or two.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then the unusual business engaging 
us occurred to me, and my misgivings 
increased. I felt impelled to throttle 
the man then and there, but the fear of 
making a dreadful mistake in thus as- 
saulting my employer served to deter 
me. Then the desperate possibilities of 
the situation began to alarm and con- 
fuse me. I dared not question the man 
in a way betraying my suspicion, lest 
he should instantly resort to violence, 
and possibly overcome me and escape 
with the cash.” 

“Quite right,” nodded Boyd. 
acted discreetly.” 

“T tried to keep cool and steady my- 
self, yet my hands were trembling 
violently,” Smith excitedly continued. 
“I feared each moment that the scoun- 
drel, if such he was, might turn and 
close with me. Nor did I dare go from 
the office after help, lest he should es- 
cape, or I myself prove to be in error.” 

“T see.” 

“But I obeyed the next impulse born 
of my alarming excitement. I had been 
instructed to summon you at once, Mr. 
Boyd, in ‘case of any such emergency. 
The number of your telephone is on the 
card attached to ours. I resolved to 
ring you up, sir, or at least make the 
attempt, knowing that, even if I was in 
error and the man really Mr. Hersey, 
no great harm would be done.” 

“True, Mr. Smith,” bowed Boyd. “I 
appreciate the uncertainties under which 
you were laboring.” 

“All this transpired within a minute,” 
Smith went on. “After strapping a 
package of money which I had just 
counted, I left the desk and started for 
the telephone yonder. I tried to appear 
indifferent, but my knees were shaking 
and I was greatly excited. I reached 
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the instrument without. having heard 
any move in the private office, and 
quickly rang up the central station and 
called for your telephone number.” 

“And then the trouble began, I take 
ite 

“Indeed, yes!” admitted Smith, with 
a groan. “The moment I heard you cry 
hello, I also heard the scoundrel dash- 
ing out of the private office. When I 
saw him I fully realized that my fears 
were warranted, for murder itself cried 
out in his every feature. He did not 
start for the door, but for me, drawing 
a weapon as he came. I yelled some- 
thing into the telephone, yet I hardly 
knew what, for the ruffian reached me in 
an instant. I dropped the receiver and 
tried to grapple with him, but he dealt 
me the blow on the head which— 
which Z 

“Look out—catch him, Jimmie!’ 
shouted Boyd. “Hes fainting!” 

So, indeed, he was. The rehearsal of 
the episode in which he had played so 
unfortunate a part had proved too much 
for him, in his weakened condition, and 
with his eyes rolling upward in his skull 
he suddenly had pitched forward in his 
chair, and fell. like a dead weight into 
Jimmie Coleman’s arms. 

Some brandy and water presently re- 
vived him again, however; whereupon 
Boyd kindly remarked, suppressing 
with a glance the further inquiries to 
which Hersey would have subjected 
him: 

“You need rest and quiet for a time, 
Mr. Smith, or a fever may follow your 
injury. The scoundrel gave you a 
brutal blow, indeed, and here is the 
weapon with which it was inflicted. 
Lucky it is a sand bag, instead of a 
locust, or you’d not have lived to tell 
what happened here. The knave has 
made off with the cash all right, and left 
only a mighty fine spun thread behind 
him. You just sit quietly, Mr. Smith, 
while I ask Mr. Hersey a few ques- 
tions, and I then will take you home ina 
carriage. You need rest for the balance 
of the day, or you may go entirely to 
pieces.” 

“T do feel a bit done up, for a fact,” 
Smith faintly admitted. 
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From Hersey, whom he then pro- 
ceeded to question, Boyd soon gathered 
the facts which enabled him to size up 
the case at its face value. 

It appeared that Hersey recently had 
been approached by a western mining 
operator, ostensibly, who brought him 
letters of introduction from Denver 
bankers, and who offered to borrow 
quite heavily of Hersey at a high rate 
of interest and on good securities. He 
wanted the funds in cash, he stated, and 
by very plausible representations he 
succeeded in leading the aged banker 
into the deal. He bore the very re- 
spectable name of Arkright, and Her- 
sey had been at the Hoffman House that 
morning by appointment, to complete 
the arrangements for the loan. 

“And while you were detained at the 
hotel, and out of your office since ten 
o’clock,” said Felix Boyd, after getting 
all of the particulars, “the clever con- 
federate of your Mr. Arkright has 
played his part of their little game. It 
is plain on the face of it, and undoubt- 
edly is the work of a gang of exceed- 
ingly clever criminals, who long have 
been operating in this locality.” 

“By Jove! I guess that’s right,” mut- 
tered Coleman. 

“Your habits have been carefully 
studied,” continued Boyd; ‘‘and in tell- 
ing Arkright on what securities you 
promptly could realize cash, you your- 
self very probably gave these swindlers 
the information enabling them to 
craftily impress and deceive your clerk.” 

“Alas, yes!” groaned Hersey, wring- 
ing his hands. “I do remember that I 
mentioned them to Arkright only yes- 
terday. But I had no doubt of his hon- 
esty. His letters of introduction £ 

“Pshaw! Forgeries, every one of 
them.” 

“But his confederate’s likeness to me 
seems utterly: x 

“Faugh! that was but child’s play for 
such clever criminals,” cried Boyd, im- 
patiently. “You have been watched and 
studied until your every habit was 
known. Your physical characteristics, 
your gray hair and beard, your invari- 
able suit of black—all combined to make 
you a man easily impersonated.” 
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“Then you do not think the rascal 
really was my double?” 

“No, no; never! One of these knaves 
very skillfully made himself up to re- 
semble you, and while his confederate 
detained you at the Hoffman House for 
a couple of hours, the scamp came here 
and slipped quickly into your private of- 
fice. Observe that the doors are quite 
near one another, making the move com- 
paratively easy.” 

“That’s right, too,” nodded Coleman. 

“Then the rascal did all his business 
through your chief clerk, Mr. Smith, 
thus keeping well out of sight of the 
other two,” continued Boyd. “It’s not 
strange that Mr. Smith was deceived, 
Hersey, for you really paved the way 
for it when you remarked upon the loan 
you hoped to place this morning, and 
then hastened out to arrange for it. 
These swindlers worked up each and 
every delicate point of their rascally 
game, and Smith did only what any man 
would have done under such circum- 
stances. He is in no way culpable.” 

“T do not say that he is, Mr. Boyd.” 

“T heard his call for help, and the con- 
nection remaining unbroken when he 
dropped the telephone receiver; I also 
heard the blow dealt him, and then his 
fall to the floor. Really he deserves much 
credit for his courage, and for his ef- 
forts in your behalf. Help Smith into 
his coat, Jimmie, and I will see him 
safely home and abed.” 

“But is there no hope, no clew upon 
which to work?’ demanded Hersey, 
white with distress. “The man at the 
Hoffman House—if you could only se- 
cure him.” 

“Nonsense!” growled Boyd, con- 
temptuously. “He has dusted long be- 
fore now. No, no, Mr. Hersey, there at 
present is not the slightest clew, I am 
very sorry to admit.” 

“Then, God help me, I am almost 
ruined !” 

“Yet you must leave the case entirely 
to me, Mr. Hersey, and I will do all I 
can with it. I can give you no encour- 
agement of any immediate results, yet I 
shall do what is possible. Give the facts 
no publicity, mind you, but leave all to 
me.” 
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“But, Mr. Boyd a 

“Really, Hersey, there are no buts ad- 
missible, if I am to continue my interest 
in the case,” Boyd pointedly interrupted, 
signing for Galvin to open the office 
door. “I will see you again in the 
course of a few days, and report any- 
thing I may discover. Give Smith 
your arm, Jimmie, and we'll get him 
out to a carriage. We are up against it 
again all right. The Big Finger has 
got in his work once more, take my 
word for that.” 

“Sure thing!” growled Coleman, as 
he supported Smith from the office. “Ite 
is the work of the same old gang. Only 
their infernally long-headed rascal of a 
chief could have devised such a snake’s 
game as this.” 

“Right you are, Jimmie! And the 
crafty cur hasn’t left us a thread worth 
following. Steady, Smith; dear fellow! 
Still a bit weak in the legs, eh? No 
wonder—no wonder! But a day or two 
abed will set you right, so keep a stiff 
upper lip. This way with him, Jimmie! 
T’ll go on ahead and hail a cab!” 

So they made their way out of the 
office and out of the building, and one 
would have said that Felix Boyd was 
all at sea. 

Not far from eight o’clock that even- 
ing, however, while Jimmie Coleman 
sat smoking in the men’s room at police 
headquarters, a desk man from the outer 
office hurriedly entered the room and 
tossed Coleman a telegram. The central 
office man quickly opened it, and read: 

“Bridge Street station, Flushing. Rush. 

“Boyn.” 

Terse though it was the message told 
Coleman that Boyd wished to be met at 
the station mentioned, and at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“Something serious in the wind!” 
thought Coleman, as he prepared to go. 
“Surely it cannot relate to that Hersey 
case, for Boyd was badly balked by that. 
Luckily I can just catch a train, barring 
detentions. No doubt he figured on 
that, and on hitting me here at this hour, 
since he never misses anything worth 
hitting. Well, I’m not the man to dis- 
appoint him!” 

Slipping an extra revolver into his 
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pocket, Coleman hastened by ferry and 
rail to Flushing, and arrived at the 
Bridge Street station about an hour af- 
ter receiving the telegram. 

Not a little to his surprise, however, 
he could discover no sign of Felix Boyd. 
There were but few people about the 
station, and for nearly ten minutes Cole- 
man chafed uneasily under his misgiv- 
ings, now feeling sure that Boyd’s mis- 
sion, whatever it was, had taken him 
away and possibly into danger. 

While still in doubt what course to 
pursue, he was hurriedly approached 
by a lad of a dozen years or so, evi- 
dently a street gamin, who suddenly 
had appeared upon the scene and was 
much winded from running. 

“I say, mister!’ he exclaimed, quite 
breathlessly. “Is yer name Jimmie’ 
Coleman ?” 


III. 


The night sky was partly obscured by 
a mist that swept inland from over the 
bay, and by darker clouds gathered here 
and there, through the rifts of which a 
few stars brighter than their celestial 
neighbors could at times be faintly dis- 
cerned. 

Felix Boyd, however, had no eyes for 
clouds or stars that evening. At about 
the time Jimmie Coleman was ac- 
costed by the unknown lad at the Bridge 
Street station, Boyd was crouching 
alone outside of a west window of an 
inferior wooden dwelling nearly a mile 
away—an isolated old house close upon 
the bay, the gray walls of which and 
the general aspect of decay told of half 
a century of exposure to wind and 
weather. 

One room only was lighted, at the 
window of which Boyd had for some 
time been crouching, peering through a 
small rent in the soiled and faded -cur- 
tain. Through the loose window frame 
the sound of the voices within plainly 
reached his ears. 

The room was dimly lighted by the 
rays of a smoky oil lamp in a bracket 
on the wall. A square deal table with- 
out a cover occupied the middle of the 
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room, which plainly was the dining 
room of a dwelling then unoccupied by 
any tenant. 

There were three men seated there, 
while a fourth stood leaning on the ta- 
ble, upon which he had tossed an un- 
kempt red wig and beard, evidently a 
discarded disguise. His slouch hat was 
pushed back from his brow, disclosing a 
long, dark bruise, which seemed to lose 
itself in his disordered hair. 

Ben Smith—the chief clerk at the of- 
fice of Hersey & Co. 

Of the three men the clerk had come 
there to meet one was a stranger to 


Felix Boyd. The other two Boyd had ` 


not seen for some weeks, on which oc- 
casion he had stood face to face with 
them in the secret subterranean chamber 
of this gang of malefactors, and bluffed 
half a score of them into suffering him 
to escape. 

Of the two men recognized by Boyd, 
one was a fellow named Busby, proba- 
bly the scamp closest to the chief of the 
gang. And the second, seated in a chair 
near the dingy wall, was none other 
than the chief himself, that obscure 
and crafty criminal genius so long 
sought by Felix Boyd, and known 
among his confederates as the Big 
Finger. 

Yet the strong, malevolent face of this 
arch criminal then was far less stern 
and hard than that of the man watching 
him from outside, and who then was 
listening to what Smith was saying. 

“Kelley yet to come, eh? Damn him, 
I ought to have it in for him! There 
was no need of his laying me out with 
so hard a crack. A less brutal blow 
would have served.” ; 

Ignoring the sly grin that rose to 
Busby’s face, the chief drew forward 
in his chair and replied, with a delibera- 
tion that accentuated his vicious mean- 
ing: 

“No purpose of ours, Mr. Smith, is 
served by any half-hearted measure. 
We never do things by halves. If you 
resent the blow which Kelley dealt you, 
learn now that it was delivered under 
my instructions, and therefore you may 
expend your wrath upon me,” 

The voice of the speaker carried a 
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subtle threat, and Smith drew in his 
horns and laughed uneasily. 

“Oh, I am not deeply cut over it, since 
it was necessary,” he replied. “Yet had 
I not come round before I was discov- 
ered, I might possibly have split the 
whole business while regaining con- 
sciousness.” 

“Since you did not, why speculate 
upon it?” queried the chief, acidly. 
“Furthermore, though the blow hurt, 
you have a very soothing balm for the 
wound. Fifty thousand dollars is a rich 
remuneration for a single knockout 
blow. That was to be your part of the 
stake, I believe.” 

“Yes! Nor is it any too much, to my 
way of thinking!” 

“Nor any too little, to mine,” retorted 
the chief, with subtle austerity. “Un- 
derstand me, Mr. Smith. But for us, 
and the craft and cunning we are able 
to employ, you could have played no 
such game as that now so successfully 
terminated, despite the readiness with 
which you accepted our’ invitation to 
become a partner therein. We did most 
of the work, and faced most of the dan- 
ger. At no time during the game were 
you in peril, for had Kelley been dis- 
covered and exposed by your associate 
clerks, you still could have denied any 
knowledge of the fraud. Nor would 
you have been betrayed, since loyalty to 
a loval confederate is one of our most 
binding ties. So in getting the portion 
mentioned, Mr. Smith, you will get all 
that vou have earned, and all that you 
deserve. Let that settle it.” 

“Sure that settles it,” nodded Smith, 
a little awed by the other’s icy voice and 
penetrating scrutiny. “I’m satisfied, if 
you are.” 

“Tf we were not, you would promptly 
be informed.” 

“And the. money—was it brought 
here?” demanded Smith. “That was the 
agreement.” 

“We always do all that we agree, Mr. 
Smith,” was the caustic rejoinder. “The 
provision upon which you insisted, that 
the money should remain intact and be 
brought here for division thus soon af- 
ter the crime, was not entirely to my 
liking. Yet your resolution to that ef- 
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fect.left me no alternative but to assent. 
Understand me, however. I demurred 
only in apprehension that you might not 
be able to hoodwink that evil genius, 
Felix Boyd, after we had rung him into 
the affair solely with a view to avert 
suspicion from you. The design was 
crafty, however, and I am glad that you 
feel positive that it was successfully ex- 
‘ecuted.” 

“Positive—well! I should say so!” 
cried Smith, with a derisive laugh. 
“Felix Boyd, indeed! Why, sir, no bat 
was ever more completely blinded. 
Though he laid the crime to you and 
your gang, he was forced to admit to 
Hersey that you had not left a clew— 
not the slightest clew!” 


“Yet Boyd is artful—infernally art- 


ful! 
said ?” 

“As sure as I am of death and taxes,” 
cried Smith, laughing shrilly. “Why, 
sir, he even assured Hersey that I was 

-in no way culpable, but deserved much 
credit for my endeavor to save the plun- 
der. Come, come, sir; is it here? Let 
the division be made, thep. I have no 
wish to hang about here longer than 
necessary.” 

“Nor have I—far from it!” rejoined 
the chicf, with sinister significance. 

“Get at it, then.” 

“Where’s the grip, Busby ?” 

“Right here, old man. It’s hardly left 
my hand since I got it from Kelley, who 
made off home to shake his Hersey 
togs.” 

“Tve seen him since,” was the reply, 
while Busby placed a stout leather bag 
on the table and proceeded to unlock it. 
“He may not show up at all. I sent him 
to Pine Street at five o’clock.” 

“That so? For what?” 

“To locate that infernal hoodoo of 
ours, Felix Boyd,” the chief grimly an- 
swered. “Kelley placed him all right, 
and telephoned me at six. The kid in 
Boyd’s office said that Boyd was at po- 
lice headquarters with Jimmie Coleman. 
Probably working up this case. I 
reckon ’twas true enough, for Boyd 
wouldn’t look for any of us at his 
office.” 


Are you sure he meant all he 
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“Humph! Not much!” 

“T aimed only to make sure that he 
wasn’t wiser than we knew, and may 
be on the heels of ——” 

The chief concluded with a significant 
glance in Smith’s direction, then reached 
for a package of bank notes which 
Busby removed from the bag. 

For a moment the flinty hardness of 
Felix Boyd’s countenance relaxed a lit- 
tle, and he murmured, complacently : 

“Luckily I did anticipate just that 
move, and instructed Terry accordingly. 
So there’s their plunder, eh? I must 
recover that, at least, cost what it may. 
And it’s up to me to play a lone hand 
against them, I’m blessed if it isn’t.” 

He peered back over his shoulder 
through the semi-darkness of the night, 
towards the desolate country road by 
which he had come, but no sign of any 
approaching person rewarded his search- 
ing glances. 

Once more he gazed through the rent 
.in the curtain, and fixed in mind every 
feature of the dismal room. Next he 
shifted his revolvers to the side pockets 
of his short reefer, and then silently 
left the window and stole to the opposite 
side of the house. 

There he found that he could slip 
his knife blade between the loose sashes 
of one of the windows. To throw the 
catch unheard, and then raise the lower 
sash, required a little time and much 
caution; but he finally accomplished 
both, and then silently entered the room. 

It adjoined a narrow hall leading 
towards the dining room; and Boyd, | 
after listening for a moment, decided 
that further delay would be dangerous. 
Within a very few minutes the knaves 
would be making off with their divided 
booty. Boyd drew both revolvers, then 
stole softly through the hall. 

“Fifty thousand—that’s right,” Smith 
then was saying. “Yet I'd sooner have 
had smaller bills z 

“You'll have none of them, Smith!” 
Boyd coolly interrupted, stepping sud- 
denly into the room with both weapons 
leveled. “Quiet, you fellows! The 
first move will invite a bullet! Now up 
with your hands, every man of you, or 
there’ll be a corpse here! Steady there, 
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Busby! Don’t think of bolting for the 
kitchen, for T’ll shoot you dead before 
you can reach the threshold! You, 
Smith, edge a little to the left, so that I 
may cover all hands more easily. Care- 
ful—that’ll do, you dog!” 

Half-smothered ejaculations of dis- 
may, and the sound of quickened snarls 
of rage—these were the demonstrations 
which followed Boyd's sudden entrance 
and accompanied his sharp utterances, a 
series of commands and threats spoken 
with a voice so cold and penetrating 
that not a word was lost, the while his 
stern, white face wore a look no man 
among them dared to disregard. 

Within half a minute he had the four 
men lined back against the wall, three 
of them seated with hands upraised, and 
Smith standing a few feet aside, as white 
as a ghost when he now realized his 
ruinous situation. 

“Very good, you fellows!” added 
3oyd. “Bear in mind that I’m a dead 
shot with a gun, and the first man who 
stirs will be the first to go under. So 
don’t be the first, any one of you.” 

“My God, Im ruined!’ groaned 
Smith, involuntarily. 

“Not the slightest doubt of it,” said 
Boyd, bluntly. 

Then he took a chair at the side of the 
table opposite the four, that he might 
rest his elbows on the table and steady 
his constantly leveled weapons, under 
which a more powerless group of rascals 
scarce could be conceived. 

“You're an infernal blockhead, damn 
you!” the chief bitterly snarled, refer- 
ring to Smith. “And I've been a cursed 
fool for once in my life!” 

“Quite correct, Mr. Big Finger,” 
nodded Boyd, with a swift glance at his 
distorted face. “I think my trap will 
hold you this time.” 

“Don’t you be too sure of it,’ the 
knave fiercely sneered. “Four to one 
are long odds, for all you now have the 
best of us.” 

“Well, don’t you be the first to move, 
or the odds will be reduced in a way 
you'll not fancy,” retorted Boyd, stern- 
ly. “And you, Busby, look to yourself! 
I’ve an eye for every man of you.” 
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“You be damned!’ growled Busby, 
white with impotent rage. 

“Now, Smith, you do what I com- 
mand,” said Boyd, sharply. “I want 
this money repacked in this bag. To 
this end of the table—steady! not too 
fast! Now you're right. Pack it all 
in again. Now buckle the strap. Now 
fall back where you were, and throw up 
your hands. Correct!” 

Smith had obeyed like an affrighted 
child, and the leather bag, with the 
stolen cash secured in it, now stood on 
the table at Boyd's elbow. 

Not one of the gang had raised an 
objection, nor stirred hand or foot, but 
their enraged faces were speaking 
volumes. 

“Yes, Smith, wise for once in your 
life,” repeated Boyd, with subtle irony. 
“You should have been as wise when 
you lay stretched on the floor of Her- 
sey’s office. Remember this, you foolish 
fellow: The pulse of a man knocked 
out with a sand bag does not beat in the 
nineties. The throb of your excited 
blood was alone enough to betray you, 
and the moment I felt your wrist I knew 
you were shamming.” 

“Tdiot !” 

The single word, a bitter, malignant 
hiss, came from the twitching lips of 
the master criminal. 

“Tdiot is right,” said Boyd, curtly. 
“When I learned that he was shamming, 
it became very easy to make a counter- 
move against him, to let him think him- 
self unsuspected and me utterly blinded, 
and then prepare to run him and you 
to cover. I wasn’t looking for a 
division of the plunder quite so quickly, 
Mr. Big Finger, but I think the trap 
will serve.” 

“Not much!” cricd the chief. “We 
still are four to one, and can sit here as 
long as you can. Some day, damn you, 
TIl have you under my heel.” 

“Oh, I think not,” interrupted Boyd. 
“The boot already is on the other leg. 
You'll sit right here until the help ar- 
rives for which I have sent, and then 

’ 


? 


But then there came the very last 
move any mortal man could have an- 
ticipated. 
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Their partly expected confederate, 
Kelley, had arrived, and through the 
window had observed the situation 
within. 

Fortunately for Boyd the miscreant 
happened to be unarmed, so could not 
shoot him; but the crafty fellow, who, 
so cleverly had impersonated Banker 
Hersey, had stolen unheard into the 
dark kitchen of the house, then crept 
cautiously under the table at which 
Boyd was seated, in a position that made 
the cunning move comparatively easy. 

The next moment Boyd’s legs were 
seized and he was jerked half out of 
his chair, while Kelley yelled wildly 
from under the swaying table: 

“Nail him, boys! Now nail him!” 

The gang leaped forward like men 
electrified, and Boyd fired wildly and 
missed. 

Then the side window was beaten in 
with a crash, and a second weapon rang 
through the house, followed by a roar 
from Jimmie Coleman. 

Busby went to the floor with a bullet 
in his shoulder, while Smith, observing 
Coleman at the window, yelled wildly: 

“The cops! They’re here already!” 

With an upward sweep of his arm 
the chief of the gang instantly hurled 
the lamp from the bracket, leaving the 
room in Egyptian darkness. 

The struggle that followed was con- 
fined to the two men still on the floor, 
for the others of the gang, seeing Cole- 
man and fearing that a squad of officers 
might be with him, thought only of 
escape and fled through the house. Yet 
Smith did not know the way as well as 
the others, and Coleman nabbed him at 
the door. 

When the affray terminated, more- 
over, Boyd had Kelley in irons, the bag 
of stolen cash in his possession, and 
Coleman had Smith and Busby prison- 
ers, the latter badly wounded. 

Yet again the chief of the gang had 
evaded Felix Boyd, escaping through 
one of the smallest loopholes of his evil 
career. 
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Boyd restored Hersey’s money next 
morning, giving the banker the surprise 
of his life. 

As remarked by him, Boyd's first sus- 
picion of Smith’s treachery to his em- 
ployer, and the former’s immediate in- 
sight into the game attempted, resulted 
from his feeling Smith’s pulse, which 
he had done only to learn whether the 
clerk was dead or alive. Then a square 
section of disturbed dust on the rug, and 
flecks of lint on the heavy book on the 
table near by, told Boyd what he had 
heard fall, the book having been thrown 
down by Kelley immediately after strik- 
ing Smith, and solely with a view that 
Boyd should hear it through the tele- 
phone, the circuit having been left open. 

Thus it at once became plain to Boyd 
that he probably was up against the 
same old gang, and that their design 
was to avert suspicion from the dis- 
honest clerk. Hence Boyd’s counter- 
move to reassure Smith and take him 
home, after which he constantly watched 
his house, and saw him leave in disguise 
that very evening. 

Boyd then. shadowed him to Flushing, 
where Smith waited in a saloon for some 
time, evidently a prearranged hour, be- 
fore proceeding to the rendezvous de- 
scribed, which was a dwelling recently 
occupied by Busby, and of which he still 


- had the keys. 


While waiting Smith’s next move 
Boyd had telegraphed to Coleman. Be- 
fore the latter could arrive, however, 
Smith started for the house and Boyd 
was obliged to shadow him. Never at a’ 
loss for resources, Boyd picked up a 
lad and took him along until he had the 
house located, then sent the boy back 
to bring Coleman, or a policeman in case 
of his failing to find the central office 
man. 

Coleman was on hand, however, and 
arrived at the house just after Kelley, 
and with the results depicted. The 
criminals secured got their just deserts, 
it may incidentally be added; but Felix 
Boyd had by no means seen the last of 
their rascally chief. 


The seventh story, “The Case of the Missing Magnate,” will appear in the next number. 
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The scene is laid in Venice in the latter part of the Eighteenth Century. 
a friend and emissary of Napoleon, is in the city of the Adriatic on a secret mission. 


by spies and marked for death by the Council. 


while, Beatrice has fallen in love with Gaston. 


Gaston, Comte de Joyeuse, 
He has been followed 


He is rescued by a beautiful Venetian patriot, Beatrice de 
St. Remy, with whom he is in love, and kept as a sort of prisoner in her house. 
been assassinated. Villetard, his friend, seeks to probe the truth, and discovers where Gaston is. 


It is given out that he has 
Mean- 


The latter is anxious to get through the lines to Napoleon, 


and Beatrice promises him that she will procure for him a passport from Lorenzo, uf Bresica, a powerful 


noble, who thinks Gaston is dead. This she obtains, passing Gaston off as a young servitor of hers. 


Gaston 


leaves to join Napoleon, after confessing his love for Beatrice and promising to aid Venice. Villetard over- 


takes him and prevents him proceeding. Meanwhile Beatrice tells Lorenzo the truth. 


A certain Captain 


Paul da Ponte is sent to search her house, which he accomplishes in a brutal manner. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A MORT. 


HE captain of the mercenaries re- 
mained at the door of Beatrice’s 
room until he was satisfied that 

it was well with her; then with a brief 
word of relief he went downstairs to 
give instructions to his men. It was 
plain to him now that the young man, 
Giovanni, had escaped with his story to 
the city, but Paul da Ponte was not the 
man to be surprised by such an advan- 
tage, and he set about the business 
of his excuses without any loss of 
time. For a full 


hour there were 
messages to and fro between the 
Casa degli Spiriti and the ducal 


palace; gondolas drifted about the steps 
of the house and men passed in and 
out with letters at their girdles. 

Not a clever man by any manner of 


means, Da Ponte nevertheless was 
equipped with a certain vulgar cunning 
which served him well in the decadent 
days of Venice. And now opportunity 
had come stumbling upon him, and he 
embraced it with clumsy arms. So far 
had Beatrice of Venice stood above his 
schemes yesterday, that even his au- 
dacity made no mention of her in its 
wildest flights. Rich, well befriended, 
high in favor, she had passed him by in 
the public hour and the private, not 
disdainfully, but as one who was totally 
unaware of his existence. In his turn, 
the night of wonders had set him in 
her house to be the master of it, her 
judge and jailer. He would be a fool, 
he said, not to gather the last ear of 
such a harvest of opportunity; and em- 
boldened by the advantage, he could go 
further and say that she, herself, might 
not be willing to purchase his friend- 
ship upon ahy terms—even marriage, 
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and the right to her name and posses- 
sions. Herein was a fool’s hope, which 
exacted from him a curse upon his own 
clumsiness, and the manner of the first 
assault. 

In her room, Beatrice prayed for 
the day, though the patient clock told 
her that there were six hours yet to 
the dawning, and that they must be 
hours of uncertainty and of peril. 

She tried to sleep, but oblivion would 
not befriend her; and in her waking 
dreams she walked and talked with 
Gaston again, and asked herself once 
more what was this young soldier’s in- 
fluence over her. 

She loved Gaston—her woman’s 
heart made good excuses for him. Not 
a second time would she tell herself 
that he had betrayed her, forgotten, 
perhaps despised her. And this must 
be set down in some part to that te- 
nacity of will which refused to admit 
that her final judgment of man was in- 
correct. She had believed from the 
first that if any woman could awaken 
Gaston de Joyeuse to a real passion, 
she would have him for the most ab- 
_ject of slaves. And to this idea she 
clung hopelessly through the long night 
of waiting. He had left her, dismissed 
her from his mind—perchance had en- 
tered some other house upon the road 
to Gratz and there found another dupe; 
nevertheless, she would be patient 
through the years, and the after-hope 
of faith should be her staff. As the 
dream began to be lost in the blackness 
of sleep, the bitter thoughts passed 
away, and she perceived Gaston’s im- 
age near to her and held up her arms 
to him and uttered his name, and in his 
‘embrace found rest. Then, for a full 
hour, she slept. Her eyes were heavy 
still when Fiametta waked her and 
bade her listen. 

“Madame—for the love of God, do 
you not hear them?” 

Beatrice had not wholly undressed 
herself, and she sat up upon her bed 
and pressed the sleep from her eyes. 
The dawn was breaking in the room, 
the candles had guttered down in their 
sockets, and deeper shadows were be- 
ing gathered up by the glimmering 
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daylight. This, however, was the lesser 
thing, for the new day sent up to them 
a loud message from below, whence 
came the sound of heavy footfalls and 
sparkling steel and the low cries of 
men hard pressed. And so it was that 
Fiametta had come to say, “Do you not 
her them?” She herself had been lis- 
tening for fully five minutes, her hand 
pressed close to her white chemise, as 
though to still the beatings of her heart. 
She knew that something dreadful was 
happening in the house. 

“T heard a voice,” she said, “and that 
waked me. Then a gondola rowed up, 
and some one entered by the garden 
gate. I think it was Giovanni—they 
did not speak for a long while after- 
wards; and then, oh! my God, dear 
madame what is it—what can it mean?” 

Beatrice drew her gown about her 
shoulders and crossed the room with 
bare feet. She remembered long after- 
wards how cold the parquet flooring 
was, and how clumsily she fumbled 
with the key before she could turn it 
in the lock. Fiametta, meanwhile, 
crouched down in the bedclothes, shud- 
dering and crying like a frightened 
child. When the door did at last yield 
to Beatrice’s hand, she opened it but an 
inch or two and- so tried to discern what 
was happening in the hall. But the 
light refused to help her, and the black 
shadows of the great well played with 
her fears. One figure alone could be 
perceived—it was that of a trooper who 
lay stone dead by the outer doors with 
a great wound in his right lung, and 
the lantern he had been carrying still 
burning at his side. The yellow glim- 
mer of light seemed to play in horrid 
mockery upon the black puddle beneath 
the man’s tunic—his eyes were staring 
upward toward the dome of the hall; 
he had evidently been struck down by 
some one who surprised him upon the 
threshold. 

It was such an unlooked-for turn, so 
wholly fearful and bewildering that 
Beatrice remained at her door afraid 
either to advance or to draw back. And 
yet it cannot be said that fear predom- 
inated in her mind above that strange 
prompting of hope which whispered the 
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truth, that the dead man had been killed 
by her friends and that help was at 
hand. For who else but a. friend 
would have come to the Casa degli 
Spiriti at a moment when even the least 
loyal to the republic must shun her as a 
leper. She bethought of many names, 
but none of them save the name of Gio- 
vanni Galla satisfied her reason or an- 
swered her question. Yes, the girl Fi- 
ametta was right, after all. Giovanni 
had returned, but whence? And if it 
were he, why this perplexing silence, 
this truce of voices and of arms? Not 
a living being was to be seen in the 
hall. She was sure of it—she could 
not hear so much as the sound of a man 
breathing, and she said that whoever 
had killed the Sclayonian trooper had 
been alarmed at his own act and had 
fled the house. Where, then, were Da 
Ponte and the others? Could it be that 
he was asleep? The darkness told her 
nothing. She half shut her door and 
leaned against it panting. Would the 
sunlight never fathom that great well 
of the staircase and declare its mys- 
teries? 

“They have killed a soldier, Fia- 
metta,” she said, almost breathing the 
words in her excitement. “Tell me all 
you have heard. I see no one; we are 
alone, child. What was it that waked 
you, then?” 

Fiametta stood up and shuddered 
again when she saw that the door was 
a little way open still. 

“Some one cried out,” she said. “It 
was like an animal’s cry. Then I 
heard the captain—yes, it was he—TI 
know, but I cannot say it. Giovanni 
will come back, madame. If you shut 
the door we could still hear them. Dear 
Christ, how frightened I am! Will 
they kill us, madame? I am afraid to 
‘die—I am such a child. Why should 
they wish me harm? Oh, Giovanni 
should speak. Why does he not speak 
when he knows that we are waiting?” 

“Tf it is Giovanni—if it could be he,” 
Beatrice reiterated as one who did not 
dare to believe so great a thing—and 
Fiametta watched her moving from 
place to place, now toward the window, 

_now toward the bed, and she said to 
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herself again, “All is lost, my lady is 
afraid.” 

But it was not fear—at least not fear 
of things known which wrung from a 
brave woman these witnesses to her 
mental distress. Beatrice cared noth- 
ing now that Paul da Ponte was in her 
house and would come to her at dawn 
for an answer—such an answer as 
ninety of every hundred women would 
give willingly under similar circum- 
stance—to the blunt question he had 
put to her. Relatively while she pitied 
the poor fellow who lay dead upon the 
threshold, the rugged manners, the 
strong nerves of her age, left her in 
some way indifferent to death, The 
torture was that of the darkness and 
the shadows. Why had the unknown 
friend left her house? She felt that 
she could not rest until she knew all; 
and bidding Fiametta get up, she took 
one of the silver candelabra in her 
hands and told the girl to follow her. 

“We must know,” she said often. 
“If you are afraid, come but a little 
way. We must have light. Are you 
thinking of Paul da Ponte? No; it is 
I whom he seeks, Fiametta. And I 
am not afraid—not now—not now!” 

She was picking unlighted candles 
from the glass chandelier in the center 
of the room while she spoke, and when 
she had three in the candelabrum she 
carried, and Fiametta had put on her 
gown and discovered candles in her 
turn, they went to the door together 
and passed through it to the balustrade 
of the great staircase, wherefrom they 
could look down into the open well, but 
not to the corridors which its pillars 
walled. The glow of dawn was fuller, 
and less gray by this time, the shadows 
had receded somewhat, and the dead 
man’s lantern no longer burned as a 
taper by the body; but all else was as 
it had been—no living thing appeared 
to move in the hall, and as Beatrice de- 
scended the stairs in her white gown, 
her hair unbound, and the candelabra 
in her hand, she might have been some 
figure of imagery appearing from the 
spirit world. Shining faintly through 
the gloom, the dancing rays were but 
wan stars in that great world of twi- 
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light—she felt for every step, feared to 
go on, and yet would not draw back, 
Who was there, who stood so near to 
her? An intuition said, “Gaston, your 
lover.” Her heart beat quick——she 
called his name aloud—he did not an- 
swer her. 

Again she advanced a few steps, 
again she stood to listen. Surely some 
one was breathing almost upon her 
cheek. She lifted the light on high 
and perceived the figure of a man. He 
was Paul da Ponte, standing all his 
height behind one of the pillars, and 
she perceived that the point of his 
naked sword touched the pavement be- 
fore him; but when he saw her he cried 
out aloud and sprang into the open, 
whither another figure followed him— 
the figure of Gaston de Joyeuse, who 
had been counting the minutes until the 
sun should discover his enemy. And 
now the wan light said “Here.” Bea- 
trice did not know that one brief hour 
had taught Gaston how to love her. 

So do men learn of loss that which 
gain may never teach them. r 

Da Ponte had been quick to wheel 
round toward the west, and he had the 
light behind him and a full sweep for a 
heavy rapier. Gaston was armed with 
a. light French sword, but he, too, had 
a master’s hand; and for many minutes 
one blade engaged with the other, and 
not even a twitch of the wrist declared 
that sense of touch which is the finest 
in all the swordsman’s art. When the 
disengagement came, the Italian cried 
out like a drillmaster to a squad, “One, 
two! Now!” and feinting, he came to 
the engagement again with a hollow 
laugh which had been better kept. 
There was a grace, a pose, an easy play 
about Gaston’s style which invited con- 
fidence. He did not attack, made no 
feint, was a mere defender. For he 
anticipated the rogue’s artifice. No 
code of honor, written or unwritten, 
would bind Paul da Ponte. Gaston 
meant to wait, and while he waited Be- 
atrice stood like a statue, motionless, 
spellbound, a very type of death. She 
knew that he loved her—and this man 
might kill him. The agony tortured 
her, the day and night seemed to pass, 
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and she was standing there and the 
blades were crossed; and upon the one 
side there was the hollow laugh, and, 
upon the other, the clean, straight limbs 
of the finest fencer in Buonaparte’s 
army. 

Da Ponte attacked in quarte now, 
with lightning swiftness and perfect 
distance, and the flashing point touched 
Gaston upon the sword arm, and left a 
long, jagged scar, from which the blood 
welled slowly. He recovered himself 
instantly, and met a lunge with so firm 
a touch that fire flew from the steel and 
the Italian’s wrist trembled like pris- 
oned steel. There was swift attack, 
new and sure defense; and stamping, 
lunging, the sweat pouring from his 
face, his lips close set, the Italian moved 
up and down upon the parquet in such 
a strife that a miracle alone seemed to 
snatch his antagonist from death. 

Now, all this had taken place by 
that pillar of the hall which sheltered 
Beatrice from the light; and as the two 
men moved over toward her in the 
frenzy of the bout, she retreated yet 
nearer to the wall, and stood trembling 
there with Gaston so near to her that 
her outstretched hand could have 
touched him. The maid, Iiametta, had 
run upstairs again at the first pass, and 
she, from the stairs’ head, watched the 
moving figures and the daring swords. 
At first Fiametta thought that it was 
Giovanni returned, and her faith in him 
said, “He will save us”; but when she 
perceived that it was not Giovanni, but 
the French count, she lost hope again, 
and, shivering in the cold air, she 
turned her face to the wall and would 
not look. From this attitude she was 
called by that last supreme attack in 
which the duelists moved toward my 
lady; and thinking less either of Da 
Ponte or Gaston than her mistress, she 
ran a little way down the staircase, and, 
lifting up the candlestick, she uttered a 
loud cry, which echoed through the hall 
and was heard even at the gate. Al- 
most in the same instant, some one 
knocked heavily upon the bronze doors, 
and believing that here were men to his 
assistance, Da Ponte took a new stand, 
and for a spell neither lunged nor 
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feinted. In this brief interval the girl 
Fiametta ran to the door and opened 
it; and discovering a man there, she 
implored him, for God’s sake, to save 
her mistress. Joseph Villetard, how- 


ever—for it was he who knocked—. 


pushed her aside roughly, and making 
his way into the house, he called loudly, 
“Gaston! Gaston! Where the devil are 
you, Gaston?” 

This brisk appeal, the French 
tongue, the strange voice, fell like a bolt 
upon Da Ponte’s ear. He half turned 
his head and took a step backward. 
Though all befell in the fraction of a 
second, it seemed to him that a full 
measure of his life was dealt out to him 
when the steel touched his soft flesh 
and was turned in it, and ran like a 
burning iron to his heart. What an 
age it rested there and yet left him 
conscious of streneth and vitality and 
sight and sense, the great hall whence 
the sunlight chased the shadows, Bea- 
trice pale and shrinking by the wall, Fi- 
ametta upon the stairs—the glimmering 
candles, the cold statuary, the pictures 
—and this strange face looking so 
oddly into his own. And then the veil 
of instant darkness—the shuddering 
sense of sinking down as into the 
bowels of the earth—death to touch 
his limbs with icy fingers and to shut 
all from his glazing eyes. 

He fell face downwards almost at 
Beatrice’s feet, and the sword bent and 
broke beneath his huddled body. 

But Gaston turned to my lady and 
caught her swooning in his outstretched 
arms. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FLIGHT. 


She had fainted, but the arms which 
held her were strong and sure, and they 
lifted as though she had been a child, 
and carried her towards the doors of 
bronze by which Joseph Villetard 
waited. Cynic always, even in the face 
of death, the emissary’s flinty eyes fol- 
lowed the count wherever he turned, 
with a certain ironical satisfaction 
which seemed to say, “Such is the jest 
of youth, and you two must play it.” 
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His words, however, were brief and 
quick, and characteristic of one who is 
surprised by no danger and bears him- 
self more shrewdly for its presence. 

“Laugier is there with sixteen men,” 
he said; “we have no time to lose. If 
I had thought 

He broke off and peered about the 
hall. The girl, Fiametta, seeing that 
they were leaving her, besought him 
pitifully that she might go, but he 
brushed her aside and would not hear 
her. 

“No, no, girl—one of your sex is 
quite enough—we shall be twenty in a 
boat. Besides, there is your friend, 
Giovanni, at the gate. Go out to him 
and tell them to send Georges and the 
others. You will be safer with Gio- 
vanni.” 

Fiametta seemed to think so, too, and 
she ran away with a sylph’s foot to the 
water’s edge, and to the man whom she 
believed had saved them that night. 
When the sailcr, Georges, and two oth- 
ers entered the house, they found Ville- 
tard still upon the threshold. 

“Take those carrion and throw them 
into the canal,” he said, quietly. “Mon- 
sieur le Comte will be glad of the half 
of his sword. Bring it to me.. I give 
you five minutes.” 

The sailors carried out the bodies 
with no more concern than they would 
have lifted their own sea chests, and 
throwing them headlong into the nar- 
row canal, which borders upon the gar- 
den of the house, they returned to the 
riva and the longboat of which Ville- 
tard had spoken. There they seated 
themselves without a word, while a 
young officer, in a cocked hat and a 
gold-laced coat, who had the tiller lines 
in his hands, gave the word of com- 
mand, and the sixteen oars were dipped 
into the water as one. 

“Is your excellency determined to 
take this lady to the ship?” Laugier 
asked, for that was the name of the 
young officer. Villetard replied that he 
was quite determined. 

“Then I am not to trouble, what- 
ever happens ?” 

“Exactly—the | responsibility is mine, 
Capt. Laugier.” 
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It was six o’clock of the morning by 
this time, and while the wind blew cold 
and shrill across the fretting lagoon, 
Venice herself caught the wintry sun- 
shine and gave to it beams of gold and 
silver in return. But of Venice, those 
in the long boat thought little. Their 
eyes were turned toward the open sea 
where the French sloop of war 
Lafayette was anchored. Thither Ville- 
tard carried his friend. This was their 
haven from the republic and their 
enemies. 

“Is everything prepared on board? 
Are you quite ready to sail, Laugier?” 
Villetard asked when the quays of the 
arsenal came into view and a group of 
men began to gather at the water’s 
edge. Laugier had no doubt of it. 

“The lieutenant understands quite 
well,” he said; “he is to weigh anchor 
and stand in as far as our friends at the 
fort permit.” 

“And that will not be very far,” Vil- 
letard rejoined. “I know your friends 
at the fort, captain. Their permission 
will be written on a cannon ball. Is 
not Dominic Pizzamano in command 
there? Well, there’s a rogue for you. 
He has threatened to blow us out of 
the water if we show our noses at the 
port. Some day, Laugier, I shall have 
the pleasure of hanging that man.” 

Hardly had the longboat came abreast 
of the arsenal, when the well-known 
black cutter, in which the police patrolled 
the lagoon, shot out from the low arches 
by the dockyard and was propelled with 
splendid strokes toward the flying 
Frenchman. 

Capt. Laugier was the first to see the 
police boat, for he stood at the tiller; 
and he made known his discovery with 
some jocularity as one well pleased. 

“Well, here are the police,” he said, 
gayly. “I suppose you have some tale 
ready for them, chevalier?” 

Villetard stood up, and, shading his 
eyes with his hands, he took a long look 
at the arsenal and its quays. Many of 
the workmen were gathered there now, 
and for the moment the common sounds 
of ringing hammers and clanging iron 


gave way to a babble of talk and the 


clamor upon the lagoon.  Villetard 
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could see the men running hither and 
thither in search of some high place 
whence they could view the chase; and 
while the big gondola was at first the 
only craft between the dockyard and 
the longboat, anon the barcaroli began 
to put out in numbers until there must 
have been at least a hundred ships in 
the wake of the pursuit. All this Ville- 
tard took in with greedy eyes before he 
answered Laugier. 

“They are very kind to us, Laugier. 
Please signal the sloop. Since French- 
men cannot go unmolested in an ally’s 
port, it is necessary for us to be pro- 
tected. You will fire a gun and let the 
others know.” 

Laugier appeared to be a little trou- 
bled. He was not altogether sure even 
yet how far Buonaparte would support 
him. 

“T am understanding that you take 
the responsibility for all this, chevalier,” 
he put it. 

“You are understanding, captain, that 
if you don’t make the signal, I will. 
Come, what are you thinking about? 
Did you not read the general’s Ictter?” 

“He gave you full authority within 
the city, but here on the sea——” 

“Ha, ha! There’s a coward for 
you!” laughed Villetard, “a man who 
hesitates when the general is to be 
served.” 

Laugier blushed like a girl, for he 
was no coward, and he determined that 
some day he would make this crafty 
schemer eat his words. 

“You know it’s not a question of 
cowardice,” he retorted, hotly. “There 
are some honest men left on the ships 
if not on land. Give me the musket, 
Georges; I am about to obey this hon- 
orable gentleman.” 

He fired the musket in the air, this 
being the signal to his own ship to en- 
ter the harbor, and Villetard applauded 
him with cool effrontery. 

Now, those in the police boat had been 
quite unprepared for this new turn, 
nor were they at first aware that I.au- 
gier signaled to a warship. Acting 
upon their instructions to prevent any 
Frenchmen leaving Venice unless they 
could show the necessary passports, 
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they had put out from the dockyard to 
demand Laugier’s papers; and when 
they came up to the longboat their chief 
stood up and hailed it bluntly. 

“Tf you please, gentlemen, I must 
trouble you to halt.” 

No one paid the slightest attention to 
him; the two boats raced side by side 
onward towards the incoming ship. 
For this the police officer was in no 
way ready, and he cried a second time. 

“Do you hear what I am saying to 
you? Easy there, my men, I must see 
your papers.” 

No one in the longboat appeared to 
hear him; the oarsmen bent anew to 
their work; Villetard sat smiling in the 
stern; Laugier stood at the tiller, Gas- 
ton and Beatrice, sheltered by a rude 
awning for which a ship’s tarpaulin 
served, were in the bows. 

When it was quite evident that the 
captain of the boat meant to hold on 
his course, the police officer permitted 
his temper to get the better of him. 

“Make fast there!” he cried, to one 
of his subordinates at the bow. “Bring 
them to, Otto. What the devil do they 
mean by it, then?” 

The subordinate obeyed him with 
alacrity. He took a rude boathook and 
tried to catch the side of the longboat. 
When he had fixed the prongs- in the 
woodwork the two ships were grap- 
pled together and went on as one, while 
the police officer stood up and endeav- 
ored to board the Frenchman. 

“Come,” he said, “we can have no 
nonsense here. I must see your papers, 
gentlemen. If they are all right, you 
will be allowed to proceed. Why do 
you give me this trouble?” 

He was midway between the two 
boats as he spoke, and in another in- 
stant would have been at Villetard’s 
side; but the chevalier, stretching out a 
hand as though to help him, suddenly 
jerked him backward and threw him 
into the lagoon. At the same moment 
Laugier drew a pistol from his belt and 
shot the subordinate through the arm. 
The fellow gave a loud cry and let go 
his hold, and the longboat bounded on 
again towards the haven of the ship. 

So concerned were those upon the 
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police boat for the safety of their chief 
that no man bethought him of answer- 
ing the Frenchman’s audacity, or of fir- 
ing upon the retreating crew. Those 
who witnessed the scene from the shore 
declared that it all happened so sud- 
denly and took a new shape with so lit- 
tle warning, that they were quite una- 
ware of disaster until the longboat was 
well under the shelter of the sloop’s 
guns and a cutter had put off to its 
assistance. When they did under- 
stand, messengers were dispatched in 
haste to the ducal palace, and while the 
press of boats increased momentarily 
about the Dogana and the arsenal, the 
alarm bells sounded the tocsin from 
many a steeple, and the whoie city 
awoke at last to the grim truth—that 
the French were in the lagoon and had 
passed the Lido. 

It was well enough to prate of out- 
rage and infamy, of Buonaparte’s 
broken pledges, and the effrontery of 
his emissary, Villetard. This any gos- 
sip could do—but that which brought 
every senator pell-mell to the palace, 
called the Doge from St. Mark’s, and 
set the alarm bells ringing, was the fact 
that the French flag flew before the 
castle of St. Andrew’s, and that the 
French admiral was sailing towards the 
very heart of Venice. Should he be 
permitted to advance or should he be 
resisted? Lorenzo, my Lord of Brescia, 
and the “forwards” were all for hostil- 
ity. They carried their point about the 
time when the longboat came riding to 
the war sloop’s side, and Joseph Ville- 
tard declared that all danger was at an 
end. 

The French ship must be sunk. The 
Doge bade them carry the order with all 
speed to the commander of the fort. 
The hour for Buonaparte’s trifling was 
gone by, and Venice at last would speak 
for herself. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE DEATH OF LAUGIER. 


When Gaston carried Beatrice from 
her own house to the longboat, she was 
quite insensible to all that happened 
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about her, nor did she wholly recover 
consciousness until they lifted her on 
board the sloop of war, and Villetard 
commanded them to prepare a cabin 
for her. The long night with all its 
changing scenes of doubt and fear had 
so wrought upon her endurance that, 
when she succumbed, it was almost in 
a swoon of death; and from this noth- 
ing but youth and the devotion of a 
lover restored her. In the cabins of the 
Lafayette, the surgeon, Maurice, at- 
tended her with a “gallant care which 
satisfied even the count’s anxieties; and 
together they watched and waited about 
her bed indifferent to any desire but 
that of her safety. Unable at the mo- 
ment to say how this flight would in- 


fluence her life, Gaston, nevertheless, ` 


realized that she was leaving a home 
and city dear to her, forfeiting forever, 
it might be, her good name and the po- 
sition her talents had won for her in 
Venice, and going out at the bidding of 
destiny to some new way of life which 
must be hazardous for them both. That 
Venice would call her “traitress,’’ he 
knew full well; and yet Venice had 
numbered no citizen more faithful. 
Her very zeal had led her to this cul- 
de-sac of intrigue—so that, while her 
own people said that she had betrayed 
them, the French believed her to be the 
enemy of their countrymen—even the 
mistress of assassins. Neither within 
the Italian lines nor without would she 
find a safe refuge; and, considerable as 
was Gaston’s influence with Buona- 
parte, he doubted his ability to protect 
her. The future was dark, indeed, for 
them both. 

Such foreboding moments kept the 
count in her cabin, even when the 
surgeon, Maurice, declared that the im- 
mediate danger was over and that she 
must sleep. 

Gaston could not yet understand how 
a few short hours had stripped his mind 
of those vain sophisms with which he 
had once justified his treatment of this 
generous woman; but he asked their 
service no longer, and he did not hide it 
from himself that he had now no hope 
of life which did not begin and end with 
her. 
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And he was carrying her from 
Venice, her home, whither and to what 
end? 

Even the optimism of Gaston de 
Joyeuse could not answer that question. 
Enough for the moment that he watched 
by her, could touch her hand and say 
that she lived. For that which was 
happened on the deck above he cared 
not at all, since the anchor was weighed 
and the sloop stood out toward the 
Adriatic and their freedom. Gaston 
could hear the heavy tread of seamen 
upon the deck, and he knew that arms 
were being served out to the men; but 
this he imagined to be a precautionary 
measure, and when Villetard came 
down to the cabin a little while after- 
wards, he did not question him about 
it. Indeed, Joseph Villetard could 
never rest for many minutes together in 
any one place; and he merely broke in 
to change a pleasant word with his 
friend, as one who snatches opportunity 
at a hazard. 

“Ha! mon vieux, is she better, then?” 

“T think so, Joseph; she is sleeping. 
Come in and tell me what you think.” 

The chevalier entered on tiptoe and 
took a hasty glance at the prone figure. 

“I congratulate you, Gaston; she is 
really a beautiful woman. Well, I’m 
afraid those fellows will wake her up— 
but we shall soon be out of it,” he 
added, thoughtfully, “and then to the 
general and the camp, my boy.” 

Gaston said nothing, though he con- 
tinued to watch Beatrice with affection- 
ate anxiety; Villetard, turning to the 
door, nodded his head at the pleasure 
his own thoughts gave him. 

“This Laugier is the devil on board 
his own ship,” he remarked. “I be- 
lieve he wants to fire upon the fort.” 

“But that would be against 
treaty, Joseph.” 

“Oh—ah—yes ; but then, you see, my 
dear Gaston, so much has happened 
against the treaty. Take care of the 
lady, for she is going to be worth a great 
deal of money to us.” 

“Then go upstairs and. tell those 
noisy fellows to keep their dancing for 
to-morrow. Why are they playing with 
thunderbolts, Villetard ?” 


the 
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“Because there is about to be a storm, 
my dear count.” 

He went up to the deck, chuckling 
softly at his own humor; and, finding 
Laugier upon the poop, he stood with 
him to watch the busy movements of the 
crew and the execution of that daring 
manetiver in which it was then en- 
gaged. 

The young captain, however, had 
eyes only for the stunted, dangerous 
bull-necked fort, whence a puff of 
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smoke had come and a rolling report 
which went gamboling over the waters 
like the thunder of a volcano, The 
commander of St. Andrew’s castle was 
summoning the war sloop to lay to. 
Laugier liked the sound of it. He gave 
an order to the lieutenant at his side, 
and he in turn to an officer upon the 
lower deck who: commanded the men, 
heartily to stand to the guns. It was 
clear that any moment might bring the 
crisis. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A FLURRY IN SOAP 


BY EDGAR FRANKLIN 


In which a small manufacturer and a powerful trust. lock horns in a conflict which results in a 
cleverly earned victory for one of them. 


NJO, sir!” said old Mr. Gregory. 
“Not a dollar—not a red cent, 
sir!” 

Then he lowered his head, bull fash- 
ion, and glared over his glasses at 
Higham, seated beside the desk. It was 
preposterous—preposterous! | Nephew 
or no nephew, he had no right to come 
begging for a loan—a fellow situated 
as he was. In the distant day of Mr. 
Gregory’s youth, a young man had 
started business on one hundred dollars, 
or two, or possibly even five; and 
grubbed for twenty years, and thanked 
God for the chance. But this thing of 
a boy—a mere young one of twenty- 
eight—owning a manufacturing plant! 
Of course he was in a muddle—and 
serve him right, sir! 

“Even one thousand would carry me 


over, you know,” Higham advanced, 
rather wearily. 

“It won’t be my thousand, sir—let 
me assure you of that! Ill drop no 
money into that bottomless pit of yours! 
You had to make your venture—now 
get out of it in the best fashion you 
can!” 

“But it isn’t a venture,” Higham as- 
serted, with some heat. “Weve been 
running for five years or more already, 
and paid a profit every year. Don’t you 
understand that if Benning hadn’t 
turned tail and left the concern and 
taken his money with him, I shouldn’t 
be in this hole?” 

“It appears to me, James, that your 
partner, Benning, exhibited a far 
greater degree of horse sense than your- 
self.” 
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“Possibly.” 

“Yes, sir, he did!” Mr. Gregory pur- 
sued. “Benning’s well out of it. You’re 
not. You’ve got your soap factory and 
your big stock and so on—and the Trust 
people have got you! Right by the nape 
of the neck, sir! And they'll shake you 
well! Yet on top of that, sir, you come 
here and ask me for one thousand 

“T retract that,” said Higham, stiffly, 
arising. “I don’t want it.” 

“Brrr! Sour grapes, sir! And now 
we're flying into a passion, eh?” rasped 
old Mr. Gregory. 

“I think Pll go before I say anything 
that may need an apology later. Good- 
day.”. 

a say, James—James !—tut, tut! Let 
him go!” snapped the old gentleman, as 
the door closed with somewhat impolite 
vigor. 

Well, hope from that quarter had de- 
parted, Higham reflected, as he left the 
building and bent his footsteps toward 
his unfortunate soap factory. Where 
else could he look for ready money? 
Higham abandoned it as a hopeless 
speculation and scowled at the pave- 
ment. 

It was tough! 
limit of bad luck! If Benning hadn’t 
deserted! But Benning had—at the 
very first sign of pressure from the 
Trust—and his wretched two thousand 
dollars had gone with him. 

Higham frowned as he recalled their 
last discussion, its civil beginning and 
its violent ending. He remembered 
with disgust how they had passed from 
business arguments to highly invidious 
personalities, and from that almost to 
blows; until at the last they dissolved 
partnership, amid the hot haze of wordy 
battle smoke, and separated as enemies. 

Benning was a thoroughly low-down, 
mean sort, too—Higham was well 
aware of that. If he saw a way to in- 
jure Higham, there was no doubt what- 
ever that he would use it to the utmost, 
and derive a quantity of petty satisfac- 
tion from the act. There were certain 
epithets which Higham had applied to 
Benning at that last memorable inter- 
view, that the latter gentleman would 
be long in forgiving. 


Yes, it was just the 
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Indeed, from recent happenings, it 
seemed palpable that Benning had dis- 
closed to Gorman Brothers—otherwise 
the Trust—certain inside details of 
Higham’s business, from the sole desire 
to injure his quondam partner. Two or 
three matters could be explained upon 
no other ground. Higham clinched his 
fists as he hurried along and yearned for 
an opportunity to plant them upon Ben- 
ning’s person. 

He was ready enough for a fair fight 
in business; but the Trust’ worked on 
different lines. 

At the beginning, just after Ben- 
ning’s defection, they had sent a repre- 
sentative to Higham, with an offer of 
five thousand dollars for His Star Soap 
Works, lock, stock and barrel. 

Five thousand dollars for the whole 
business! Higham had turned down 
the proposition in a pithy little speech 
which promptly ended negotiations with 
the Trust. 

Then the Trust had gone to cutting 
prices—and good heavens! how they 
had slashed at them! White soap or 
brown soap, laundry soap or toilet soap, 
they seemed fairly determined to sell it 
for less than Higham could buy the raw 
materials. 

People who had ordered steadily, all 
the five years that they had been making 
soap, dropped off their books by the 
score. They were buying of the Trust 
—and why not? They could get the 
same thing—or almost the same thing 
—for little more than half the old 
prices. 

Higham had cut and cut, too, and 
manufactured in huge quantities in the 
effort to cheapen his soap; and, after all, 
he could only put to himself that painful 
question—cut bono? 

For.the Star Soap Works was crazily 
overstocked with soap, and the Star 
Soap Works’ bank account had dwin- 
dled almost to a negative quantity, and 
the Star Soap Works’ business would 
not have consumed—and in fact did not 
consume—the time and attention of one 
clerk for one hour daily! 

It was a combination of Trust, over- 
production and Benning; and so far as 
was apparent to Higham, the three 
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quantities together were about to write 
“finis” to the biography of the Star 
Soap Works. It was a poor sort of 
goal, after five solid years of hustling. 

Higham let himself into the soap 
works through a rear door, at which he 
arrived shortly. It was silent and 
lonely, for no wonted hum of machinery 
greeted his ear. 

Although McCarthy, the engineer, 
still busied himself with the making of 
one or two small specialties which had 
not been of sufficient importance to war- 
rant Trust attention, to all intents and 
purposes the Star Soap Works was shut 
down. 

Higham sighed, as the deadly stillness 
of the place came over him; then he 
glanced around with an ironical smile. 

He stood within the storehouse. Be- 
fore him, in boxes to the ceiling, was— 
soap. At the right he saw—soap. To 
the left, great piles of packing cases con- 
tained—soap. Soap! soap! soap! Every 
dollar that might have been available— 
that might have been used in the effort 
to discourage the Trust by sticking it 
out—lay there, locked up in soap. 

So much for manufacturing in large 
quantities to save money, thought Hig- 
ham, bitterly, as he turned away from 
the spectacle and made for the office. 

He favored Rudolph, his general 
utility young man, with a lifeless good- 
morning, and passed to the private office. 
Rudolph was upon the verge of being 
cut of a job; probably he understood 
that, but he might as well have official 
notification. 

Higham twisted around to call the 
boy and impart the dire information, 
when that individual entered the office 
with a stack of letters. 

“Eh? What?” said Higham, staring 
in amazement at the collection. 

“And they all came in the first mail,” 
replied Rudolph, who had recovered 
from his own astonishment at the 
phenomenon. 

“But we havent had more than 
two letters a day, lately! Brown & 
Brown—Coggswell Company—Jenkin- 
son Brothers ” muttered Higham, 
running over the names on the envelope 
corners. They were all old customers 
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of the Star, long since ‘captured by the 
Trust. What had happened? 
“All right, Rudolph. TIl attend to 


~ them.” 


He opened the envelope with shaking 
fingers and scanned the letter. Then 
his eyes opened wide and he whistled in 
sheer amazement, for the communication 
read: 


GENTLEMEN: Kindly ship us at your 
earliest convenience, two gross cakes XXX 
laundry soap, and oblige, yours very truly, 

Brown & Brown. 


“What under the sun ” Higham 
began. “Are they coming back to me, 
after all? Has the Trust gone out of 
business ?” 

The letter was short and sweet—but 
it was an order! Actually, an order for 
two gross of soap, and from an old cus- 
tomer at that! 

The next epistle turned out to be even 
more startling. It hailed from Jenkin- 
son Brothers; and the elder Jenkinson 
himself, not two months ago, had given 
Higham to understand that their busi- 
ness relations were over until the Star 
Soap Works could hammer down their 
prices to the Trust level. Now they 
wanted twelve cases of “Mayfair,” Hig- 
ham’s beloved white toilet soap! And 
Coggswell duplicated it, and went bet- 
ter with an order for brown soap! And 
Richards came next with a request for 
a bill of goods that would have elated 
Higham in the firm’s most palmy days! 

There were letters from druggists and 
wholesale grocers, from department 
stores and jobbers; and they all wished 
to buy that commodity of which Higham 
was so heartily sick—soap! 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated, when he 
had opened half the letters. “Is it a dis- 
pensation of Providence!” 

Unhappily for that pleasant illusion, 
a clew to the mystery came with the next 
letter : 


GENTLEMEN: We beg to file our order 
for twenty-four cases of “Mayfair” for im- 
mediate delivery, at prices quoted in the 
current Grocers’ and Druggists’ Journal. 

Yours truly, 
SANFORD & SMITH. 


A FLURRY IN SOAP 


“Prices quoted in the current jour- 
nal,” Higham repeated. “I haven’t been 
quoting prices in the Journal! Prices 
quoted. = 

He reached to the table, where lay 
the week’s copy of the trade paper. 
Certainly, he had been quoting no prices, 
there or elsewhere. Quoting prices had 
seemed an imbecile waste of time -and 
money, lately. He had not even felt 
sufficient interest in the paper to remove 
its wrapper. What other people were 
doing in the line was no earthly con- 
cern of his. 

But now he opened the sheet with 
alacrity and turned the crisp pages. 

At first neither his name nor that of 
the Star Soap Works appeared. He had 
almost reached the last page, when the 
thing stood out before him in glaring 
black type, among the advertisements : 


THE STAR SOAP WORKS 
OFFER. 


And there followed an outrageous 
list of quotations on his grades of soap 
‘—a list compiled by one intimately fa- 
miliar with his stock; a list which 
named prices by some cents lower than 
the Trust’s most desperate cut! 

“That’s Benning’s work!” said Hig- 
ham, leaning back with an angry scowl. 

There seemed to be no guestion. An 
outsider could never have listed his stock 
so accurately, could never have devised 
so unerringly such utterly ruinous 
prices! Benning, long known to the 
Journal people, as a member of the firm, 
had inserted the advertisement, and its 
purpose was clear. 

Higham had now two alternatives. 
Either he must publicly repudiate the 
quotations, and thus admit that his at- 
tempt at competition with the Trust was 
dead and done for, and that people 
might as well buy elsewhere if they were 
looking for bargain prices; or he must 
take the pile of orders and fill them— 
and get out of business. 

There was no doubt as to that last. 
When he had disposed of his soap at the 
Journal quotations and pocketed the en- 
tailed losses, he could never go on and 
fight the combine. And yet 
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The proprietor of the Star walked to 
the window and stared abstractedly at 
the huge brick building two blocks 
away. 

By chance, he and the Trust were 
near neighbors. That immense red 
structure represented the machine that 
was grinding him to bits. 

He wondered whether the Trust was 
chuckling over his predicament—cer- 
tainly they knew that he had never pub- 
lished those quotations. In all prob- 
ability, they were waiting for him to 
refute them. Then they would sail in 
and put the Star Soap Works hors du 
combat for all time. 

What should he do? Do? Benning’s 
spite, expressed in the advertisement, 
seemed to have settled that question. 
He could write all the people who had 
ordered and tell them that the advertise- 
ment was a fraud—and shut up shop. 
Or he could sell out at a heartbreaking 
loss—and shut up shop. 

Either way, the Star Soap Works had 
reached the end of its rope. Still 

Higham returned to his desk, opened 
the balance of the letters and figured 
for a time on the back of an envelope. 
There were orders sufficient to clear 
out a good quarter of his stock. 

All right—he'd fill them! He would 
abide by the terms of Benning’s adver- 
tisement and sell out his soap at the 
ruinous figures, to the very last cake! 
He’d die fighting—or with the appear- 
ance of fighting, at least. And when 
the stuff was all paid for, there would 
be a little cash for him to take out, and 
the machinery was worth something— 
although not much—at second hand. 

It was better than sacrificing his stock 
later, and the loss no greater. For two 
or three days, or perhaps a week, the 
Star Soap Works should do a rushing 
business; even the Trust couldn’t cut 
under the murderous prices in the Jour- 
nal. And if the Star Soap Works must 
go up in smoke, at least a little blaze of 
glory should precede the fumes. 

With considerable amazement Ru- 
dolph received the memorandum of 
orders to be sent out that day. With 
even greater surprise, the truckman 
shortly heard that young man’s voice 
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over the telephone, for he had harbored 
the impression of late that Higham 
was dead. 

He sent a pair of double trucks, and 
they backed up before the Star Soap 
Works. Men began to pass out cases, 
until dozens and literally hundreds of 
them stood on the little shipping plat- 
form. Then they were loaded on to the 
trucks and carted away to their various 
destinations. 

A couple of blocks down the street, a 
man on one of the upper floors of the 
Trust factory happened to note the ac- 
tivity, and remarked upon it to another 
man. The second man unhooked the 
telephone on his desk and transmitted 
the information to the general offices, 
downstairs. An impression took shape 
in the Trust offices that Higham had 
inherited money or gone insane; for the 
advertisement was evidently genuine 
and the Star Soap Works was shipping 
goods in quantities. 

By night, a quarter of the storehouse 
had been cleaned out. Next morning, 
a fresh assortment of orders greeted 
Higham. He classified them, made out 
another memorandum and handed it 
over to Rudolph. 

That day the truckmen appeared be- 
fore ten; and they returned with empty 
wagons at four in the afternoon, to load 
up once more. 

Late in the day, Higham was seated 

‘in his offices, wearing a smile that might 
have passed for serene satisfaction, but 
which actually denoted the calm of res- 
ignation, when a little, black-whiskered 
man entered. 

Higham observed his entrance with 
secret wonder. The man was the agent 
of the Trust! 

So they had noted his spurt of busi- 
ness! But—surely they must realize the 
shallowness of the demonstration. 

Still, it appeared to have caused the 
Trust some concern. After a few pre- 
liminaries, it developed that the emissary 
was there for the sole purpose—the 
astounding purpose!—of offering Hig- 
ham ten thousand dollars for the Star 
Soap Works! 

Higham managed to mask the 
emotions that struggled within him; and 
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the ambiguous smile being as convenient 
as any other expression, he allowed it to 
remain upon his features. 

Ten thousand dollars, eh? Would he 
accept? Will a duck swim? The place 
was worth more than that—two or three 
thousand more—but what infinite luck 
to escape so well! 

Higham had almost spoken the words 
that would have closed the deal, when 
another idea flashed over him. The 
Trust had been impelled to this action 
by the amount of shipping he had lately 
been doing. No other cause could ac- 
count for it. 

Higham drummed an absent-minded 
tune upon his teeth with his lead pencil. 
There were possibilities in the situation 
that had not hitherto appeared to him. 

Presently he turned to the Trust man 
with a bland smile. 

“Honestly, now,” he said, in the most 
friendly manner possible, “don’t you 
take me for rather an easy mark?” 

“Does that mean, Mr. Higham, that 
you refuse?” 

“Assuredly,” replied Higham, draw- 
ing a cigar from his pocket with the air 
of a multi-millionaire captain of indus- 
try. “Most assuredly.” 

The Trust agent departed in a mental 
haze. Higham arose and went into the 
storehouse. It was fast emptying. To- 
morrow, or the next day, would show 
the whole floor bare. 

“What an ass I am!” said Higham. 
“Why didn’t I take it and be satisfied ?” 

But he was committed now. He re- 
turned to the office and drew forth the 
Star Soap Works’ bank book. A 
balance of exactly two hundred and 
seventy-two dollars remained. It was 
enough. Higham seated himself and 
wrote a letter; and as he sealed it a 
pathetic element of doubt entered into 
his smile. 

Now, there are two ways of looking 
at what followed. First, Higham’s 
way. 

On the following morning the fa- 
miliar quota of orders were awaiting 
him. He jotted down the items and re- 
turned to the storehouse. One by one 
he checked off the list; and when he had 
done he perceived that not more than 
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three full cases of soap would be there 
that evening. The stock was exhausted! 

On the morning after that he found 
quite as many orders for soap; but this 
time he bunched them with a rubber 
band and laid them away for future at- 
tention. 

From the street, one could observe 
operations in the second way—as the 
Trust saw them. Cases of soap were 
coming out thick and fast, and Rudolph 
and Rudolph’s brother, who had been 
called in to help, went rapidly over them 
with the marking brush. The truckmen 
scurried around and piled boxes of soap 
on their trucks; and drove away; and 
returned later for more boxes of soap. 
At night—although this did not appear 
from the street—the storehouse was 
empty. — 

Next day, Rudolph exclaimed when 
Higham left the mail unopened, and a 
few words passed between them. Ru- 
dolph grinned, and the day’s busi- 
ness began. 

The trucks appeared as usual. So did 
the cases. One by one, they were car- 
ried out of the storehouse and marked 
and loaded upon the wagons. One by 
one the wagons drove away with their 
loads. 

From the chimney of the Star Soap 
Works volumes of soft coal smoke 
belched forth, and the rattle of ma- 
chinery was-audible in the street. 

In the Trust factory, the black- 
whiskered man ascended to the top floor 
on the freight elevator, viewed the situa- 
tion and scratched his head. It ap- 
peared that Higham was manufacturing 
at high pressure and shipping soap at a 
rate that was nothing less than astound- 
ing. But how the dickens was he doing 
it? Who had put up the money? 

One day followed another, until a 
weck had*passed; and with the regular- 
ity of time itself, the daily program was 
repéated at the Star Soap Works. The 
chimney smoked furiously, the trucks 
backed up, the boxes of soap were loaded 
on. More boxes emerged from the 
storehouse and were piled on the plat- 
form, where Rudolph and his brother 
marked them, under Higham’s pompous 
supervision. 
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The Star Soap Works was doing close 
to a record-breaking business; and as 
a consequence of the Journal advertise- 
ment, the Trust’s orders had fallen off 
astonishingly during the week. 

It was really a serious situation— 
an unexpectedly threatening situation. 
They came to that conclusion in the 
Trust offices. Their salesmen couldn't 
bring in orders—everyone was buying 
from Higham. And Higham was sell- 
ing at prices below their own cost of 
manufacture, and seemed quite likely to 
keep on doing it. At the pace he was 
setting, running the Star Soap Works 
out of business would be a proposition 
simply tremendous in its actual money 
losses. 

Something must be done and done 
speedily, if the Trust was ever to recap- 
ture the local trade. 

In the end, the people in the execu- 
tive offices intrusted to the black- 
whiskered man a bundle of documents, 
and sent him forth to tackle Higham 
once more—and have the thing over 
with on the spot! 

The owner of the Star Soap Works 
was frankly reluctant to consider any 
proposition. He said so, and smiled 
with smug self-satisfaction as he said 
it. 

They could see how he had stirred 
up some little business for himself— 
they could see just what he was doing. 
He wasn’t anxious to sell out, for spot 
cash or any other consideration. 

But he of the black whiskers was per- 
sistent and persuasive. He purred and 
reasoned, and argued and analyzed and 
cajoled. He played up this cogent point 
—and then that. He dilated upon the 
terms “spot cash.” He told Higham— 
almost to a dollar—what the Star Soap 
Works was worth, and then laughed 
deprecatingly as he mentioned their 
price. 

Very slowly, very gradually, very 
grudgingly, Higham allowed himself to 
come over to the Trust man’s views. 

Rudolph was at last dispatched for the 
notary across the street. And when that 
person had performed his solemn office, 
the Star Soap Works belonged to the 
Trust! 
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The deal was closed, and the black- 
whiskered man departed. He had been 
obliged to go the limit, but he was satis- 
fied. The Trust’s last and formidable 
antagonist had been “absorbed.” Even 
the swirling clouds of black smoke above 
the Star Soap Works belonged to them 
now. 

Alone in his office, Higham’s lips ex- 
panded into a smile; they broadened into 
a grin; then they parted and Higham’s 
robust laugh set the place a-ringing. 
He flourished a bit of paper and roared 
and roared again. 

When he had quite finished, he per- 
ceived that old Mr. Gregory had entered 
and was regarding him with an inquir- 
ing smile. 

“T dropped in, James,” said his uncle, 
“to inquire out of pure curiosity what 
the devil you’re doing ?” 

“At the moment, I’m laughing. 

“So I perceive. But what has hap- 
pened? I’m hearing about it every- 
where. They say that you are suddenly 
doing a tremendous business—sending 
out hundreds of boxes of soap a day! 
Where the deuce did you get the money, 
sir?” 

“T didn’t get any money,” said Hig- 
ham. ‘“Here’s all I have on earth.” 

He handed over the slip. 

“God bless my soul! 
thousand dollars!” 

“Exactly. The Star Soap Works has 
sold out to’the soulless corporation.” 


a” 


Twenty-five 


“Good gracious! How—how—how 
39 


“Tl tell you, uncle,” said Higham. 
“Benning inserted a notice in the 
Grocers and Druggists Journal, in my 
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name, advertising prices on my soap for 
which no mortal could sell it and sur- 
vive. Of course, orders rained in. I 
determined to sell out the stock and 
quit. Then the Trust man came along 
and offered to buy me out for ten thou- 
sand—and, well, I turned it down.” 

“Humph!”? said old Mr. Gregory. 
“That sounds like you.” 

“You see, I caught on to the fact 
that the Trust had been rather jarred by 
the amount of shipping I’d been doing 
for a few days. Well, I told McCarthy, 
the engineer, to start the fires and the 
machinery—just to give us a little more 
business-like air. Also, I decided to do 
some more shipping, so I went ahead 
and sent out a couple of cases every day. 
The Trust watched it from their win- 
dows, I suppose—and a few minutes 
ago, they bought me out for twenty-five 
thousand dollars!” 

“Yes, yes,” said old Mr. Gregory. 
“That’s all very well. Most amazing, 
I must say—the whole affair! But 
where the dickens did you get all your 
soap, sir? You couldn’t possibly have 
manufactured it. Why, you must have 
shipped something over a thousand 
boxes !” 

“I did—twelve hundred and some- 
thing,” Higham replied. “You know 
Jones, our truckman?” 

“Well?” 

“Most of them are piled up in: his 
stable!” 

“What ?” 

“Yes. That’s where the Trust put too 
much faith in what they saw. The last 
nine hundred cases that went out of here 
were nothing but empty boxes!” 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Mervyn Ormesby, who tells the story, is the secretary of Cyrus Grant, an American multi-millionaire, 
who has plans to Americanize a part of the Turkish Empire for commercial purposes. The two, while 
walking in a suburb of Constantinople, rescue a Greek woman named Haidee Patras from assassination. 
The Greek is engaged in a plot to remove the Sultan, and Grant, notwithstanding his affiliation with the 
Turkish Government, becomes so fascinated with her that he decides to join the conspirators. Enid Grant, 


his sister, is present in Constantinople. 
from involving himself, but without success. 
and lies in imminent peril of death. 


finally makes his escape. 


She promptly denounces the Greek, and attempts to deter Grant 
Finally Cyrus Grant is poisoned by a servant named Koprili 
Ormesby, disguising himself as Koprili, makes an attempt to inter- 
view a Pasha from whom he expects to secure certain information. 


He is discovered and locked up, but 


On rejoining Grant he finds that word has come that the Sultan is to be abducted. 
The two men, despite Grant’s illness, succeed in rescuing the Sultan; and Ormesby is made a Pasha. 
meantime Enid Grant disappears and Ormesby prepares to search for her. 


In the 
After many disappointments 


and false clews, he discovers that she has been abducted by the Pasha, aided by the Greek, and he succeeds 
in reaching her place of imprisonment and is ushered into her presence. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE LAND OF LOVE'S DELIGHT. 


¢¢77"HANK God, I have found you 
at last,” I said, hurrying for- 
ward with outstretched hands. 

But to my no small consternation she 
drew herself up, and the look of relief 
changed to one of anger. 

“Those who hide can generally find, 
Mr. Ormesby. I think you have treated 
me abominably to keep me here in this 
way at such a time.” 

For an instant her reception and her 
words hurt me beyond telling, until like 
a flash of divination I realized all that 
it must mean. They must have brought 
and kept her here under the pretense 
that it was my wish. No harm could 
have been done to her, not even an in- 
sult offered. That laughing devil in 


the carriage outside had probably not 
even seen her, and in my joy at the 
knowledge I laughed; I could not check 
it; I laughed aloud. 

“It was very good of you to stay,” I 
said, inanely, scarce knowing indeed 
what I said. 

The tense, torturing mental strain of 
the last few hours was relaxed in that 
moment; the excitement which had kept 
me up and rendered me oblivious to 
the claims of bodily fatigue, hunger and 
thirst ended with the knowledge of my 
success and Enid’s safety. 

All suddenly my strength was ex- 
hausted like water from an overturned 
glass, and I staggered and fell into a 
chair, muttering with slipshod incoher- 
ence much like that of a drunken man: 

“T’m sorry I couldn’t get here before; 
I’ve been rather busy, you see.” 
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And so I sat, clinging to the remnant 
of my strength and fighting hard against 
the overpowering sense of faintness that 
threatened me with complete collapse, 
and conscious that Enid was staring 
down at me with surprise, indignant an- 
ger and an inclination of disgust. 

Truly, a strange lovers’ meeting. 

My prostration was so complete that 
Enid soon took alarm, and, bending over 
me, she asked, gently : 

“Are you ill, Mr. Ormesby? Can I 
do nothing for you?” 

“T’m—a bit tired, that’s all,” I said, 
with a feeble sort of smile. “I shall be 
all right in a minute or two.” 

She knelt down by me then, and, hav- 
ing some scent, she poured it in her 
handkerchief and bathed my forehead 
and temples and the palms of my hands, 
and then chafed them gently. 

Whether it was the scent that re- 
freshed me or the gentle touch of her 
solicitous hands or the wish to ease the 
look of alarm in her eyes I cannot say, 
but I began to get back some measure 
of strength, and after a few minutes I 
struggled to my feet. 

“We will go when you are ready,” I 
said. 

She looked at me searchingly. 

“How peculiar you are. But I’m 
ready, or shall be, in a moment.” And 
she went into an inner room, returning 
in a minute with her wraps. “Can I 
help you?” she asked, for I was hold- 
ing on to the back of a chair. 

“T think I can manage it. I’m get- 
ting all right again. Oh, wait a mo- 
ment, I'd forgotten.” 

I took from an inner pocket the 
money which I had promised the bey, 
and placed it ready, Enid watching me 
with much curiosity. 

The old servant was waiting at the 
door and led the way, Enid and I fol- 
lowing in silence, for all the world as 
though we had been paying a society 
call. The tame conventionality of the 
rescue appealed to me as something al- 
most humorous. 

“Will you wait a moment?” I said, as 
we reached the door. “I have to get 
some one out of the carriage.” And, 
going on, I had the handcuffs unfas- 


-ashamed of myself. 
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tened from the bey’s wrists, and when 
he got out I drew him aside and pushed 
the money into his hands. Then I put 
Enid into the carriage, and, giving the 
few necessary directions, I followed her 
and we started. 

“You are very strange,’ she said. 
“Who was that man, and what were you 
giving him?” 

“I was paying him. This is his place, 
you know.” 

“Do you mean you were paying him 
for the use of it while I have been here? 
What do you mean?” 

“Well, not exactly that perhaps. But 
it’s rather a roundabout story alto- 
gether, and I’m a bit out of sorts,” I 
said, in a maundering tone. “I’m so 
exhausted, I can’t keep my eyes open. 
I’m ashamed of myself, but I can’t help 
it.” 

I could not. Nature insisted upon 
sleep, now that the excitement was over, 
and before Enid could make any reply 
I had to yield and fell fast asleep, and 
was only roused with great difficulty 
when we reached Stamboul, and had 
to leave the carriage to go on board the 
launch. 

Even the fresh night air of the Bos- 
porus could not rouse me for some 
time, so beaten was I; and for nearly 
half the run across I wrestled against 
sleep, dozing, nodding, starting up, doz- 
ing again and again rousing myself, 
and trying to think what kind of a yarn 
I could spin to give color to the story 
which Enid believed, and so spare her 
the knowledge of the peril through 
which she had passed. 

I joined her then where she sat, still 
and intent, gazing now forward through 
the dark in the direction of The Home, 
and again back to the lights on the 
Pera hills. 

“You ought to be asleep, Mr. Ormes- 
by,” she said, very gently, as I sat down 
by her side. 

“Im afraid I deserve the snub, but 
I really couldn’t help it. I am horribly 
But I can’t stand 
things like some men.” 

“Tt wasn’t a snub. I meant it.” 

“Td rather talk to you, if I may.” 

“Of course you may,” she answered, 
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a smile in her tone. “Are you going to 
tell me why you put me in that house?” 

“Yes, that’s just it. That’s just what 
I want to do,” I said, with a nervous 
laugh. “I’m afraid I jumbled things 
up a bit just now, but I was half asleep 
all the time. And I want to say some- 
thing else. You'll find the Greek, Hai- 
dee, you know, at The Home. She’s 
with poor Cyrus.” 

“Ts Cyrus worse?” The question 
came with a catch of the breath. 

“T wish I could tell you he isn’t. But 
it’s no good—and of course you must 
face the truth as bravely as you can. 
It’s terrible.” 

“Is he going to die? He was so much 
better. Has anything happened while 
I’ve been away?” 

Her fear and love for Cyrus were 
too deeply stirred to let her think of 
reproaching me for having divided 
them at such a time. As, of course, 
she thought I had. 

“He was better, but he insisted on 
getting up from his sick bed and going 
out last night; and Arbuthnot takes a 
very grave view now.” 

“You let him go out?” 
proaches were coming now. 

“No, I wasn’t there; but I couldn’t 
have stopped him if I had been. I 
found him at the White House, and he 
did as noble a thing as ever cost a great 
man his life,’ and I told her briefly of 
the adventure of the previous night on 
the Golden Horn. 

“It was like a Grant. I would not 
have had my brother do otherwise.” 

Her quiet, proud resignation showed 
me she understood. She was silent for 
a minute or more, and then added: 

“T am so glad you were with him,” 
and somehow her tone set my pulses 
tingling with delight. 

“When we got back to The Home he 
was so set on seeing the Greek again 
that, of course, I fetched her.” 

“Of course. Poor Cyrus! I never 
dreamed he could have loved a woman 
so,’ she replied, meditatively. ‘Poor 
Cyrus!” and she sighed deeply. 

“And such a woman!” said I, think- 
ing of her act toward Enid. 

“Tt does not make much difference 
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with a love like this,” she murmured, 
in the same soft voice. “Did he ask for 
me?” she added, after a long pause. 

= iG, ea Perl yee 

“And you told him?” and she turned 
and peered into my face by the dim light 
shining through the windows of the 
deck house. 

“T told him that I—why, of course, 
that I would fetch you.” 

“And why did you send that extraor- 
dinary story about your having been 
wounded and wanting me, and why a 
letter written by Mlle. Patras, of all 
people?” 

I wished devoutly that 
drop her cross-examination. 

“T thought you would know then it 
came from the White House.” 

“But you could have sent Stuart?” 

“Yes, I could have sent him,” I an- 
swered, stumbling and blundering worse 
than ever. “But he wasn’t with me. 
You see, when a man’s ill he does odd 
things.” 

“But you say you were not ill? What 
do you mean?” 

The light was very dim and I could 
scarcely see her features, but I thought 
she was smiling. 

“Why, I mean, of course, that I had 
to act as I suppose I should have acted 
if I had been ill.” 

“Are you still half asleep?” 

It was very strange, but instead of 
the indignation I had anticipated, her 
manner was now half bantering. 

“No, I feel all right now. 
wanted a nap to set me right. 
tired so easily, I think.” 

“When did you take the Greek to The 
Home?” she asked next, in a more seri- 
ous tone, as if a fresh link of questions 
had occurred to her. 

“T am glad to say, in the early hours 
of the morning.” 

“And did not come for me until to- 
night ?” 

“Pm afraid it does look. odd, but I 
really didn’t lose any more time than 
I could help. There were such heaps 
of things to do at the White House 
and—and other places.” 

“Things which his excellency, the 
pasha, had to attend to, I suppose, be- 


she would 


I only 
I get 
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fore his excellency could spare time to 
think of me.” 

“I'm afraid I must leave it at that,” I 
admitted, for I had no answer unless I 
told her the truth. 

“Do you think I ought to be pleased 
or angry at that?” é 

“I suppose you ought to be angry. I 
see it now,” I replied, as though per- 
ceiving and regretting an error. And 
the pause that followed was a very un- 
comfortable one for me. 

She broke the silence abruptly, with 
a very disquieting question. 

“Where is that Count Stephani ?” 

“Stephani? Why, what on earth 
made you think of him?” 

“No matter; I have thought of him. 
Where is he?” 

“He’s—he’s at The Home.” 

“At The Home?” Then, with a note 
of great surprise: “Why, how came he 
there ?” 

“I took him there.” 

“You? You took Stephani?” she re- 
peated, unable to believe me. “When ?” 

I bit my lip in confusion. 

“Late this afternoon, or rather early 
this evening. I think if you don’t mind 
Pd rather talk about these things an- 
other time. I find I am growing sleepy 
again. I think Pm getting confused.” 
She laughed, but whether in anger or 
raillery I could not tell. It was a very 
gentle laugh. 

“But I wish to talk about them,” she 
persisted. “You are making your ac- 
tions seem so strange and inconsistent. 
How did you meet him, and where, and 
when ?” 

“He wąs in one of these prisons 
here.” 

“Do I understand you rightly? You 
say Cyrus was asking for me at the 
same time he asked for Mlle. Patras; 
you fetched her, as you say, at once, 
and then, instead of coming or even 
sending for me, you went off first to 
find a man like Stephani, and took him 
across to The Home, leaving me in that 
house all the time? Can you really have 
done this?” 

“Im afraid it looks like it, doesn’t 
it?” I said, feebly. “I can see it looks 
black, but it really isn’t so black as it 
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looks, if I could only make you under- 
stand.” And I shook my head dismally 
and sighed. 

It was a bit rough to be so misun- 
derstood, and I sat waiting for her in- 
dignation to burst out against me with 
such resignation as I could muster. 

But it did not come. She did not 
make any reply for a while, except that 
she laughed again, gently and sweetly; 
and as I looked up in genuine surprise 
she asked, in a low tone full of meaning : 

“And what if I do understand? What 
if I know you to have been guilty of all 
this awful conduct, and, what is worse, 
that you have crowned it with a. round- 
about, rambling, inconsistent story in- 
tended to deceive me grossly?” 

“T am sorry you think I would 

“Please, please,” she broke in, putting 
out a hand as if to stop me. “Now, an- 
swer me one thing honestly. Do you 
think I would believe you, even on your 
own confession, to be capable of treat- 
ing me so?” 

“I don’t see 

“Answer, please; yes or no?” 

“I hope you would find it difficult,” 
I mumbled. 

“Ts that yes or no?” 

“T suppose it’s no,” said I. 
yet 39 

“And yet you tried to make me.” 

Unmistakably there was reproach in 
her tone now, but reproach very differ- 
ent in its origin, and my heart leaped 
with sudden hope. Then came banter 
again: 

“I suppose you acknowledge I re- 
ceived the confession of your baseness 
with great equanimity, and merely ques- 
tioned you instead of being bitterly an- 
gry. Doesn’t it occur to you I might 
have had a good reason?” 

“What reason ?” 

“When we came on the launch I ques- 
tioned Stuart. It was an easy guess, 
then, that you wished me not to know 
the danger I had been in and from 
which you saved me. They lured me to 
that house in the hills to see you, and 
kept me there with the tale that you 
were coming, and I am so ashamed that 
when you came, after having done what 


” 
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I know you had to do, I received you 

as I did. You will forgive me?” 
“There is nothing to forgive. 

couldn’t know,” I answered. 

“And I never gave you even a look or 
syllable of thanks.” 

“There was no need for anything of 
that sort. When I knew you were all 
right, it was enough for me. It was all 
very easy that I did, although it took 
time. That was all.” 

Yet it was not quite all. 


You 


We sat ina 


somewhat embarrassed silence, until 
with a sudden impulse I took my 
courage in both hands. 

“I had a very strong incentive,” and 


as suddenly I stopped, my voice seem- 
ingly to be choked in my throat. 
She turned quickly, amd as quickly 


looked away; perhaps my voice betrayed 


me. 

“Incentive?” she questioned, in quite 
a low, uncertain tone. 

“My love, Enid. I—I have always 
loved you.” 

Then in the dark our hands found 
each other, and she let hers stay in mine, 
and she was trembling, and as I drew 
nearer to her she sighed and seemed 
quite glad to rest against’ me. 

Then I knew. And as I pressed my 
lips to her hand life was suddenly radi- 
ant, the Bosporus transfigured, and the 
darkness glorious light, for the magic of 
ecstasy had cast its witchery over me, 
and I had crossed the frontiers of the 
land of love’s delight. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
PASHA NO LONGER. 


When we reached The Home our 
first question was, of course, for news 
of Grant, and we were relieved to hear 
that no change for the worse had taken 
place in his condition. 

Dr. Arbuthnot would not allow him- 
self to hope for any recovery, but his 
patient was in no great pain, he said, 
had taken nourishment during the day 
and had slept well. 

The arrival of Haidee had greatly 
eased his mind, but he had asked once 
or twice when Enid was expected. On 
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the whole, however, the day had passed 
without any setback, and we agreed 
that Enid should get ready to go to him 
the moment he woke. 

Many things had occurred during my 
absence. I found the house full of Ot- 
toman officials, and an urgent request 
was awaiting me that I should go to his 
majesty as soon as I arrived. This was 
a physical impossibility, however. I 
was utterly done up and could hold 
out no longer even at the command of a 
dozen sultans, and so soon as I had had 
some food I took the very prosaic but 
rational step of going to bed. 

The sun was up some hours before 
I awoke, and I found that at Enid’s 
thoughtful instigation Dr. Arbuthnot 
had given strict orders that I was not 
to be disturbed. 

The sleep restored me, and after a 
bath and breakfast—over which Enid 
and I had a long and delightfully con- 
fidential chat—I felt equal even to the 
task of confessing my offenses of the 
previous day to the sultan himself. 

He received me graciously, but with 
some reserve, accepting my apology for 
not having seen him on my return, lis- 
tened with patient courtesy to what I 
told him, and expressed himself as 
pained and shocked beyond words at 
my description of the scenes at the 
prison. 

“You exceeded your commands,” he 
said, in a tone of quiet, dignified re- 
proof, adding, after a pause and with a 
gracious smile: “But under similiar cir- 
cumstances I might have done as you 
did. I will, at any rate, confirm your 
acts, and will myself see that those re- 
sponsible for the misdeeds are pun- 
ished.” 

“Your majesty will do better to see 
that such abuses are put down with a 
strong hand,” I said, audaciously. 
“These things are a disgrace to your 
majesty’s government.” 

“You speak frankly.” 

“I say no more than any honest man 
would say who had seen what I saw 
yesterday, your majesty.” 

“But you did not see with Ottoman 
eyes, nor perhaps do you understand 
the conditions and exigencies of Otto- 
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man rule. The East and the West are 
widely divided.” 

“In neither West nor East need a 
prison be a hell, your majesty. Tor- 
ture, disease, filth and suffering ap- 
palling beyond conception and belief 
need be no more the predominant fea- 
tures in an Eastern than in a Western.” 

He paused a moment, and I thought 
was going to rebuke me, but with a 
slight lifting of the hand he said: 

“Still, the East is the East, and these 
men are the vilest of the vile.” 

“That is true—of the jailers, your 
majesty,” said I, not without indigna- 
tion at this implied defense of the scan- 
dal. “Many of these poor tortured 
wretches are no worse than mere petty 
thieves, and even in the East it should 
be an anomaly that the man who steals a 
single piastre should be done to death 
with horrors, and he who robs a whole 
province should be honored and titled.” 

“Again I say you speak very frankly. 
If it were ever your lot to rule an em- 
pire, you would know more of the limits 
of power. We can but rule with the 
means at command.” He spoke re- 
flectively and, I thought, sadly. 

“Tf I speak frankly it is only by your 
majesty’s permission. I do but speak 
the thoughts in me. That country is 
surely in a desperate plight where the 
truth may not be told and facts must 
be softened lest they offend the ear of 
authority.” 

“That is right, no doubt; but you do 
not understand. I do not always know 
the truth. Yet I seek it zealously by 
many agents.” 

“Who, corrupt, are molded to utter 
only the things palatable to your maj- 
esty’s ears.” 

“Now you speak too boldly.” 

“Your majesty has but to express a 
wish, and I can be silent. But in the 
West we have found less harm is done 
by freedom of thought and liberty of 
speech, even when liberty becomes li- 
cense, than by the dumbed acquiescence 
and injustice. We cannot ward off ruin 
by closing the lips of those who would 
tell of its causes.” 

“The future lies in the lap of Allah, 
the most high.” 
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How insufferably sickening that cant 
of the East sounded to me after what I 
had witnessed. 

“Most true, but in the West we have 
a saying that God helps those who help 
themselves, your majesty; and it is as 
true of nations as of men?” 

“Tf true of either,” he retorted, and 
then said quickly: “And have I not 
striven? Who has done more than I to 
educate my people? Who more to de- 
velop the country by encouraging the 
spread of communication by railways? 
What nation in Europe, or in the world, 
is more tolerant toward the faiths of 
others than this? We do but ask to go 
our way alone, and to work out our 
own destiny.” 

“I know, and have admired your 
majesty’s efforts in these directions. 
But they are not all. Your majesty is 
surrounded by men whose life ‘work it 
is to keep from you the truth. With 
what result? Your empire is one of 
the richest in natural resources and 
possibilities on the face of the earth— 
and they lie undeveloped and neglected 
to the bewilderment of the world and 
the ruin of your government. Shall an 
empire thrive in such a case? Can it? 
Or is it not certain to be rushing upon 
ruin riven by such wide upheavals as 
this foul conspiracy which has just been 
plotted against your government and 
aimed even at your majesty’ s throne?” 

Not once did the sultan look up at 
me, while I spoke, but sat grasping 
tightly the arms of his chair, frowning 
ominously, with lips pursed and face 
hard set. And in ominous silence he 
remained a space until his anger passed 
restraint. 

“It is impossible,” he cried, hotly. 
“It is impossible. I have listened to 
you, but it is impossible. We are mis- 
understood. And now, it is enough. I 
will have no more.” 

He spoke in his sternest tone, and I 
could see I had given him deep offense 
by my plain words, but I cared nothing 
for his anger now, and stood waiting 
for him to dismiss me or to say why 
he had summoned me. He did not 
keep me long in suspense. 

“T have sent for you to say I am re- 
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turning to Yildiz to-day, and should 
have asked you to accompany me but 
for what I have learned in your ab- 
sence. Where is Abdullah Bey?” 

“I do not know, your majesty,” I 
replied, surprised at the question. 

“Was he not one of the villains with 
whom Mr. Grant found me that night?” 

“My poor friend is dying, as the re- 
sult of rescuing your majesty, and is too 
ill to be questioned,” I said, with a 
touch of Eastern evasion. 

“T am not asking Mr. Grant, but you, 
Mr. Ormesby. .You can answer if you 
will.” 

“By your majesty’s leave I prefer not 
to do so.” 

“But I do not give you leave. I re- 
quire an answer. Is it not the case 
that he was brought here a prisoner, 
and that you yourself: took him away?” 

“What I have done, I have done un- 
der your majesty’s own written au- 
thority,” and I produced the paper that 
had been of such signal service to me. 

“Give it to me.” He took and tore 
it up with the impetuous fashion of a 
child. “This was not granted for you 
to use it to shield the villains who with 
their own hands sought my life. You 
have proved unworthy of the trust I 
placed in you.” 

“As your majesty pleases,” I an- 
swered, firmly. “But I would remind 
you it was granted that I might do any- 
thing and everything that was neces- 
sary to rescue the sister of the man 
who gave his life to save yours. And 
there was no other course save that 
which I took. But I am in your hands, 
and it is for you to remember or forget, 
as you will.” : 

“I am not ungrateful to Mr. Grant 
for the service he rendered me. Far 
from it. You will convey my deep 
thanks to him, and I wish to be kept in- 
formed of the progress of his illness. 
It has distressed me painfully. But you 
have exceeded your powers, and have 
aided the escape of as desperate a traitor 
as ever lived; and that I can neither 
forget nor forgive. I made you one 
of my pashas, and that should at least 
have rendered my enemies yours.” 

“Tt is for your majesty to confirm or 
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concel the honor you were pleased to 
confer upon me of your own will.” 

“I have canceled it already, sir,” he 
said, angrily. 

“Then that absolves me from any of- 
ficial and personal obligation to answer 
your majesty’s questions,” I answered, 
quite as warmly, very glad of the open- 
ing. “I repeat, that in all I*did I had 
no alternative.” 

“You did very ill, sir,” he declared, 
sternly. 

“Miss Grant’s life was in danger.” 

“That was no reason for you to abet 
the escape of the dog who dared to lay 
hands on me. And I meant so well by 
you.” 

“T shall always have a lively recollec- 
tion of your majesty’s favor and dis- 
favor,” I returned. 

And with that I asked permission to 
retire, and bowed myself out, disgusted 
at his implied readiness to have sacrificed 
Enid for the mere sake of personal 
revenge. 

I went then to my dear friend’s room, 
and found him looking better than on 
the previous day. He welcomed me 
with one of his kindly, fascinating smiles 
as I took his hand. Enid and the Greek 
were with him, one on either side of 
the bed. 

“You are better, Cyrus,” I 
cheerfully. 

“I am happier, for we are all here 
now, and all friends. I owe you much, 
Mervyn,” he said, quietly. 

“And can pay me in full as soon as 
you are up and about again.” 

“You are partly paid already, I hear,” 
and he looked towards Enid, who smiled 
in her turn. “I pray God you will be 
happy,” he said, earnestly. 

“It will be my fault if Enid is not,” 
I answered. “And now we've only one 
thing to think about—to get you through 
this.” 

“T want to speak to Mervyn,” he said, 
quietly, to the others, who left us alone 
at once. 

“You mustn’t worry about things, 
Cyrus.” 

“Tm not worrying, Mervyn. But you 
and I need not pretend. Haidee and 
Enid think I do not know that the end 
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is near; and I don’t wish to distress 
them. But you and I know.” 

He spoke as quietly and firmly as ever 
in his strongest health. 

“I don’t think it’s as bad as that, by 
any means.” 

“Well, we'll hope not. 
to live, of course. 
Haidee—and all. 
finished. 
the less.” 

The tone was one of absolute con- 
viction. The calm note of a brave man 
facing the inevitable. 

“The doctor doesn’t take that view.” 

“T think he does, Mervyn; for he 
knows. But now, I have made no will, 
and I want to speak to you about that. 
I am anxious for Haidee’s sake.” 

“There is no need to speak of this, 
but if you wish it I will write one now 
and you can sign it.” 

“Yes, I wish that. 


I should like 

It is hard to leave 
Everything is so un- 
But I’m going to die none 


When I am gone 


you will wind things up here as best - 


you can. Do just as you think best 
about everything. Somewhere in my 
papers you will find all the particulars 
of my money and some notes of what 
I have always meant to do with some of 
it. Will you see that they are done?” 

“Yes, certainly. You have my word 
on that.” 

“They will take the greater part of 
what I have; and as to the will, divide 
what is left equally among Haidee, Enid 
and yourself.” 

“Td rather not ” I began. 

“It is my wish, Mervyn,” he inter- 
posed, with the old dominant note. 

“Shall I write it out here and now ?” 

“No: Write it somewhere else, and 
let Haidee come to me. The air seems 
cold when she is away. She told me 
how you found her. Ah, my dear 
friend, what I owe you for that one 
thing!’ And he pressed my hand 
again. “Let Haidee come alone now; 
Enid will be glad to be with you.” 

I was deeply moved and went at once 
in search of the Greek, whom I found 
pacing the corridor alone, close to the 
door of the chamber, her face, eyes and 
gestures like those of one distraught 
with unbearable anguish. 
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“Will you go to him, mademoiselle ? 
He has asked for you.” 

“Holy Virgin, it is killing me, Mr. 
Ormesby,” she exclaimed, in a quick, 
whispering tone, flinging her arms high, 
and then pressing her clinched hands to 
her face. 

Whether it was remorse for the part 
she had played in the catastrophe or 
poignant regret at the loss of the man 
she loved, I could not say. But her 
agony of mind was unmistakable as she 
clutched my arm suddenly and bent her 
hollow, eager eyes on me, and asked: 

“Can nothing be done?” 

“Nothing, I fear. The issue is in 
higher hands than ours. We can only 
play our parts and wait and hope.” 

“Hope!” she echoed, in a voice of ut- 
ter despair and desolation. “There is 
no hope in my heart.” 

“Will you go to him? He is waiting 
for you,” I reminded her, after a pause. 

“Tf I could only give my life for his!” 
she murmured, leaving me. 

“He would not value the life saved at 
that cost.” She turned back quickly, 
her face radiant with a smile and her 
eyes dashed with the dew of tears. 

“Almost the only kind thought of me 
you have ever uttered, Mr. Ormesby. 
You know what we are one to the other. 
Holy Mother of God, if he could only 
live!” 

“You must not let 
grief.” 

“Do I not know that? Have I not 
worn the mask all through and smiled 
—smiled, my God, when my heart was 
swelling in my bosom till I thought and 
hoped it would burst and I could die 
first.” 

“He is waiting for 
moiselle,” I said again. 

She turned away and entered the 
room, and I heard her speak to “him in 
her low, caressing, gentle tone. 

Enid was waiting for me below, and 
I told her what had passed between 
Grant and myself, and while setting out 
the papers to write the will at once, I 
described the scene with Haidee. 

“She is suffering acutely,” I said. 

“What her agony of mind must be!” 
replied Enid, softly. “I pity her.” 


him see your 


you, made- 
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“You mean her knowledge that it is 
through her?” 

“Indirectly through her; not directly. 
I know now how wrong I was at first, 
and I am bitterly sorry I ever said what 
I did. Loving Cyrus as she did, I must 
have seemed horribly cruel. I know 
now how cruel. I ought to have known 
then.” 

She was standing by my chair, and 
laid her hand on my shoulder as she 


spoke. I understood that “now,” and I 
captured the hand and kissed it. 
“Yes, that’s why,” she said, smiling 


down on me. 

“Have you spoken to her since you 
came back?” 

“Only once alone—to tell her I was 
sorry, and to ask her to appear to be 
friends before Cyrus.” 

“And her answer?” 

“That she would never forgive me. 
She is a creature of passion; as strong 
in her hate and in her love.” 

“She is a Greek.” 

“Would to Heaven she had never 
crossed Cyrus’ path,” exclaimed Enid, 
vehemently. 

“In that case Maraboukh would have 
found some other way. Perhaps more 
cruel even than this. It is the pasha we 
must blame.” 

“My poor Cyrus. 
no hope?” 

“T wish to God I could think there 
was.” 

I began the writing of the will then, 
and had nearly finished it, when I was 
interrupted by a loud cry that rang 
through the house, startling us both. 

“It is the Greek’s voice,” I said; and 
it rang out again and again as we rushed 
up the broad stairway to Grant’s room. 


I suppose there is 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A GREAT MAN’S DEATH. 


As we reached the passage by the 
sick-room door I°saw the Greek fall un- 
conscious, and rushing past her, we en- 
tered, to find Grant out of bed, clinging 
to the bedstead, and groaning as if the 
pains of hell were already tearing and 
racking him. Dr. Arbuthnot, Mrs. 
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Wellings and the nurse had just come to 
his help, and together we got him back 
to bed, where he lay writhing in agony. 

“Quick, the morphia,” said the doc- 
tor, urgently, and as soon as it had 
been administered Grant drew a couple 
of long, deep breaths and lay still. 


“What does it mean, doctor?” I whis- 
pered. 
“It is the end, Mr. Ormesby. Perfo- 


ration has taken place.” 

“How long has he to live?” 

“At most two or three hours.” 

I went out then, and sent Stuart in 
hot haste to Pera for a clergyman. 
Meanwhile, Haidee had recovered. 
She had been overwrought and had 
fainted, and she told us now what had 
occurred. She had been alone with 
Grant and he seemed as peaceful as 
ever, when suddenly he gave a great 
cry and leaped out of bed half delirious 
with agony, and she had rushed away to 
call for help. 

We returned to the room together 
and found him still more than half un- 
conscious, in which condition he re- 
mained for nearly two hours. Then 
with returning consciousness came the 
pain again, and Dr. Arbuthnot was 
about to make a fresh injection of 
morphia when Grant stopped him. 

“I can bear it now,” he whispered, 
calmly, although the perspiration was 
pouring from him and his features now 
and again twitched with his tortures. 
“Better the pain than unconsciousness, 
doctor.” He murmured Haidee’s name, 
and put out his hand to hold hers. “We 
will not part until we must,” he said, 
with a brave smile. 

She stooped and kissed him, and then 
crouching by the bed she laid her face 
close to his. 

“Courage, Haidee; courage, my dear 
one,” he murmured. 

“I shall be within call. I can do 
nothing,” whispered the doctor, signing 
to the nurse to leave the bedside. 

Grant saw the sign, and withdraw- 
ing his hand from the Greek’s held it 
to the nurse. 

“You have been so good to me and 
so patient,” he said. “And you, doctor, 
how can I thank you enough?” 
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I saw Enid choking back the tears at 
this as she fell on her knees by the bed, 
and I moved round to her and stood 
close to her side. 

Grant put his hand back again into 
Haidee’s and whispered fresh words of 
encouragement to her, and stretched out 
the other and laid it on Enid’s head, his 
face all this time wearing a smile, broken 
only by the spasms of pain which even 
his powerful will could not wholly con- 
trol. 

In truly trying silence the time 
passed until they came to tell me Stuart 
had returned from Pera. 

As I re-entered the room Grant saw 
me, and smiled. 

“The end is close now, Mervyn,” he 
said, faintly, as I reached the bedside. 

“It is God’s will, Cyrus.” 

“Yes, it is God’s will,” he answered, 
calmly. 

“The chaplain from the embassy is 
here. Will you see him?” 

“You are always thoughtful, 
friend. Let him come.” 

I brought in the chaplain then, and 
when the moving, beautiful prayers had 
been read and the last solemn rites for 
the living administered, my dear friend 
was perceptibly weaker. But he faced 
death with a calm, resigned composure 
infinitely beautiful to see. 

When the chaplain had left, Grant 
whispered my name. 

“Good-by, old friend. You will re- 
member what I wished?” 

“Tt is all written; will you sign it?” 

“T have no strength. Like so much 
else, it is unfinished. But you and Enid 
together will finish it. God give you 
happiness.” 

I held his hand a moment, felt the 
pressure of his fingers, and caught his 
last glance, smiling, brave, trustful as 
ever. 

“T am quite at peace, old friend.” 

The tears were in my eyes as I turned 
away to hide them. 

He spoke next to Mrs. Wellings, and 
then to Enid and kissed her, telling her 
he was glad we had come together, and 
he prayed for God’s blessing on her, and 
she was too overcome now to do more 
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than sink back ‘on her knees and bury 
her head as she prayed for him. 

Then he turned again to Haidee, 
drew her face to his and kissed her for 
the last time, still smiling and seeking 
to cheer her, and lay back with a deep 
sigh, as though his last effort had spent 
the remnant of his strength. 

And so he passed; his last look for 
the Greek, his last smile for her; his last 
faint movement to press her hand. 

I saw the change, and silently beck- 
oned the doctor. He came instantly, 
and after a brief look or two and a vain 
touch for the heart’s pulse he drew the 
sheet over the face of the dead man. 

I lifted Enid to her feet and led her 
from the room, signing to Dr. Arbuth- 
not to see to the Greek. She was all but 
unconscious, and when the doctor roused 
her she started and stood a moment like 
one in a trance, staring down. in white 
horror at the sheeted dead. 

With a cry she threw herself upon the 
bier, tore away the white covering from 
the face, called to her lover by name, 
showering kisses on the broad, pallid 
forehead and bloodless lips, and appeal- 
ing to him in her distracted frenzy, with 
a thousand terms of caressing passion, to 
look and speak to her. 

She would not believe him dead, and 
raved with the raving of insanity that 
we were trying still to take him from 
her. 

Then with a fearsome suddenness the 
truth seemed to seize upon and convince 
her. She sprang to her feet, raised 
her arms on high, every muscle set and 
each nerve at highest tension, dashed 
her clinched fists against her head and 
then pressed them against her face, now 
drawn, haggard, wild and dead-white 
with the strain of her vehemence. 

She stood thus for some seconds, her 
eyes wild, staring and fixed in horror on 
the dead face of her lover. Next a 
fearsome tremor seized and shook her, 
until with a loud, long shuddering 
scream of agony her strength appeared 
to give out, and she fell headlong across 
the lifeless clay. 

It was her death cry, and when they 
raised her it was only to find that life 
was extinct. 


THE ETERNAL SNARE 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE END. 


Some eighteen months after the death 
of my friend, Grant, the curiosity of 
the passengers on a British steamer 
making for Constantinople was acutely 
aroused by the sight of one of the odd- 
est-looking vessels that ever put to sea. 
She was steaming slowly down the Bos- 
porus, flew the Ottoman flag, and was 
clearly a Turkish boat; but what ex- 
traordinary kind of cargo she could be 
carrying baffled us. 

Almost the whole of the deck from 
stern to forecastle had been boarded in; 
the bulwarks had been built high up, 
and the whole superstructure being of 
rough, unpainted timber, she resembled 
nothing so closely as a huge floating 
packing case. Only a couple of men 
were to be seen on board, and not a 
sound came from her save that caused 
by the churning of the propellers. Al- 
most a weird object. 

“What an extraordinary boat, Mer- 
vyn,” said Enid, as we stood together 
looking at her. “What can she be?” 

“I should have guessed she was car- 
rying a cargo of wild beasts, only there 
wasn't a sound of any sort on her as she 
passed, and we were quite close. Be- 
sides, they don’t come to Turkey for 
wild beasts.” 

“Not four-footed, perhaps,” answered 
Enid, with a shrug. “I expect there’s 
something horrible behind it. Let’s ask 
the captain.” 

He came by us at the moment, and 
she asked him. 

“I dont know for certain, Mrs. 
Ormesby,” he answered, “and I don’t 
fancy I could guess. Turkish riddles 
of this sort aren’t easy to guess, as a 
rule. But it’s pretty sure to be some 
Turkish devilment or other. Possibly a 
shipload of poor devils that the sultan 
or the pashas find in the way; Arme- 
nians, likely, or Jews, or something of 
the sort, that they don’t like to butcher 
openly, and are sending instead to the 
living death at Yemen.” 

“Poor wretches,’ said Enid, pity- 
ingly. 


“T tell you what it may be. Do you 
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remember there was a fire at Yildiz 
Kiosk a year or so back?” 

We did, and told him so, as we ex- 
changed glances. 

“Well, they've had some sort of in- 
quiry going on about that. I heard of 
it a couple of voyages back. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if yonder odd-looking craft 
has got the guilty ones aboard, as if it 
was any sort of a crime to plot against 
a Turkish government,’ and with a 
shrug of contempt he went on. 

“Do you think that can be it, Mer- 
vyn?” asked Enid. 

“Anything can be it in Turkey. But 
we shall soon know,” said I; and the 
captain proved to be right. “See, Enid; 
there’s The Home,” I exclaimed, a lit- 
tle later, pointing to the island which 
lay away to our right. 

“Poor Cyrus,” she murmured, with 
a sigh, after gazing at it thoughtfully 
and sadly for a while. “You won't stay 
in this dreadful place an hour longer 
than necessary, will you? It makes me 
low-spirited as I think of that dreadful 
time. I almost wish I hadn’t come— 
but, then, I couldn’t stay away,” she 
added, with a smile, as she slipped her 
hand under my arm. 

“Two days, or three at most, will fix 
up everything. There are only the 
formalities to complete.”. There were, 
of course, the final arrangements in con- 
nection with the abandoned scheme. 

After her brother’s death, nothing 
would keep Enid in Turkey a minute 
longer than was imperatively necessary, 
and as she would not hear of my re- 
maining without her I had rushed 
through so much of the mass of work 
as I could settle and had left the adjust- 
ment of details in the hands of my then 
secretary. 

Despite his tone in our last interview, 
the sultan had made overtures to me to 
remain and carry on the scheme under 
Turkish auspices, promising me the full 
weight of his assistance. But I had no 
heart for any such venture when Grant 
had gone. Moreover, I knew that un- 
aided by his energy and brain, and im- 
peded by Turkish lethargy, the thing 
was sure to be foredoomed to ignomini- 
ous collapse and failure. Thus I had 
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declined, and within a week of my dear 
friend’s death we had left Turkey, my 
intention being to return and wind up 
the business affairs so soon as I had seen 
Enid and Mrs. Wellings safe in New 
York. 

The intention was not eed out, 
however. Enid pleaded nerves. She 
had been so sorely tried that she de- 
clared she could not bear the thought 
of my return to Constantinople; and al- 
though she showed no other symptoms 
of nerve breakdown, I remained, a very 
willing convert to her theory. She felt 
her brother’s death intensely, and her 
grief was none the less real and 
poignant because mingled with it were 
the golden threads of delight in our 
new and sweet relationship. But youth 
is youth, and love is love, and youth 
and love and time brought consolation 
and blunted, as they do all the world 
over, the edge of our mutual grief. And 
then we had been married quietly. 

Some months in England followed, 
until at length the demand for my pres- 
ence in Constantinople had grown too 
pressing to be resisted longer, and to- 
gether we made the journey. 

The sight of the old scenes reopened 
in a measure the old wounds; but there 
were compensations. It was there that 
Grant had lost his life; but it was there, 
also, that we had found our love, and 
the earth does not hold the lover who 
cannot find a sweet and soothing pleas- 
ure in renewing such associations. 

I hurried my work through. I hunted 
up those who had helped us—old Ibra- 
him, the Jew, and his granddaughter, 
the man who had helped me to escape 
from Maraboukh’s house, even Ste- 
phani; his treachery long since forgiven 
in remembrance of his help in Enid’s 
rescue; all I could find, in fact, and 
left them substantial cause to remember 
us with gratitude. 

When all was done and even our 
trunks were packed for our departure 
we left ourselves an hour or two for 
one sad task that remained—a visit to 
Grant’s grave. 
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Although the edge of Enid’s grief 
had been mercifully blunted by time, 
the wound of his loss was still fresh 
enough to bleed; and she was deeply af- 
fected as we stood together by the side 
of the tomb in the lovely cypress-shad- 


. owed corner of the cemetery. 


The spot was marked by a monument, 
plain and massive, “standing four- 
square to the winds of heaven,” and 
typical in its silent eloquence of the 
grandeur, strength and self-reliance of 
the man whose death had meant so 
much to the country wherein it had been 
so treacherously compassed. 

The early shadows of the fast-closing 
day were already settling down upon 
Stamboul; the minarets were beginning 
to grow dim in the twilight; the waters 
of the Bosporus and the Golden Horn 
were rapidly darkening, and a depress- 
ing gloom was lowering over the land. 

“Islam sleeping away her strength.” 
The words flashed into my thoughts, 
and with them the scene of the fatal 
and ever-memorable night when Grant 
had spoken them; the night when the 
first coil of the treachery was cast over 
him to lure him with the gilded sweet- 
ness of love to his death. 

His ambition had been to lighten with 
the golden shafts of liberty and- pros- 
perity the gloom of misrule and perse- 
cution for the toiling, long-suffering 
people; to lift the grinding heel of the 
oppressor; to restore something of the 
due balance of result to effort, and to 
sweeten the lot of those to whom life 
meant a life of fruitless toil, reward- 
less struggling and crushing poverty. 
Surely a scheme worthy of as great a 
man as ever dreamed a dream of the 
unattainable and set out to give it prac- 
tical reality. 

He had failed, and had paid for 
failure with the forfeit of his life, and 
all that remained of both the work and 
the worker was the monument that cov- 
ered his ashes and those of the woman, 
who, all unconsciously, through the 
medium of their mutual but fatal love, 
had been used for his undoing. 


THE END. 
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§ EMILIO DE OJEDA SAYS: 


Spanish Legation, Washington, D. C. 
I have used HAYNER WHISKEY in the legation for medicinal 
N ree : 
and table purposes and I consider it so exception- FE SG 
ally good that I will serve it to my guests in future. 


Spanish Minister to U.S. 


THE ONLY WHISKEY WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY AND PERFECT PURITY. 


Government statistics show that the famous Miami Valley produces better grain and : 
has purer water than any other section of this country. Itis Nature’s garden. Right in 
the heart of this favored spot is our distillery. We have at our very door the two essen- 
tials for producing the finest whiskey in the world--the best grain and the purest water. 
Add to these one of the most completely equipped distilleries ever operated and an ex- 
perience of 38 years in distilling whiskey and you have a combination that is unequaled 
anywhere. That’s why HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medicinal and other uses. That's 
why we have over half a million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. 
Don’t forget that it goes direct from our own distillery to you, with allits original strength, 
richness and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and 
AGE and saves the dealers’ enormous profits. Your money back if you're not satisfied. 


HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


4 FULL QUARTS $4.20 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. r 


OUR OFFER We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER SEVEN- 

YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20. and we will pay the express charges. 
Try it and if you don’t find itall right and as good as you ever used or can buy 
from anybody else at any price, then send it back at our expense and your 
$3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. Just think that oker over. ow 
could it be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. 
We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s inside. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev.. N. Mex.. Ore., Utah., Wash.,or Wyo. 
must be on the basis of 4 QUARTS for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by 
FREIGHT PREPAID. 
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Important Announcement 


NOW READY 


KHATHERINE’S 
SHEAVES 


Mrs. "Georgie Sher tomi 
(MRS. GEORGE SHELDON DOWNS) 


THE VERY LATEST WORK “BY 
THIS GIFTED AUTHOR 


‘The fascinating romances coming from the pen of Mrs. George 

Sheldon Downs have been popular for many years, but this is 
the first time the brilliant author has given her real name to the public. 
The character of this book justifies the action. It is a remarkable 
work—perhaps the most remarkable in fiction. 

Judged as a story, pure and simple, “ Katherine's Sheaves ” is 
altogether delightful. But it is more than a charming piece of fiction; 
it is one of the strongest bo-ks ever written in praise of Christian 
Science. Not since the publication of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
great purpose-novel, “Robert Elsmere,” in 1888, has so powerful a 
work been presented to the public. 

But here Mrs. Downs points to an all sufficient religion as distin- 
guished from the creed suggested in “Robert Elsmere,” a creed 
hardly distinguishable from philosophic skepticism. 

Following the career of Katherine Minturn, an ardent young 
disciple of Mary Baker Eddy, Mrs. Downs builds up her arguments 
in the most skilful fashion, and a perusal of the book must convince 
anyone that Christian Science is a great reality. 

Apart from the story, which by the way is of unusual interest, one 
must admire the novel for its philosophy and its wisdom. Mrs. 
Downs has got to the very heart of things and speaks with the 
sincerity of one who has tasted at first hand the delights of the 
religion which she unfolds. 


This book is elegantly bound in cloth, illustrated, 
and with a handsome cover design. 


RETAIL PRICE, - - - $1.25 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


Che FEDERAL BOOK CoO. 


52-58 DUANE STREET w NEW YORK 
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PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF THE FRENCH COURT 


Translated from the Original Manuscripts 


The Complete Memoirs of the Royal Favorites 
Including DU BARRY, JOSEPHINE, RICHELIEU, FOUCHE, and others 


ROM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of Du Barry (whose 
personal memoirs and confessions occupy four of the volumes) this set of books covers the 
back-stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side of French Court history, much as Guizot covers its 

outward manifestations. And where so much was set afoot with secret and obscure design, 
where so little was open and above-board, where boudoir councils dictated treaties and the 
wounded vanity of favorites instigated campaigns, where alow-born woman’s caprice 
could send forth the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, it is impossible to comprehend 
the curious events of history without knowing the intimate details of those underlying 
causes, It is characteristic of these Memoirs and Confessions that in dealing with the 
peculiar affairs which are associated in every one’s mind with French Court history 
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of the period, their very simplicity and frankness purge chem of all offence. J.B 
The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal 
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French Court Memoirs and Confessions, and the only unexpurgated and 
unabridged edition (translated with fidelity into English), which can be UP ction a 


secured only at a very low price and on small monthly payments, if pre- 
ferred, providing application be made at once. 

These few copies are from a limited number 
and registered de luxe edition, bound up to sell at $10.00 a volume 
but by a binder’s error the leather of the volumes is imperfectly 
matched; consequently it becomes advisable to dispose of them 
outside the regular subscription channels, and at a price about 
equal to the value of the unbound sheets. Of NAME... 6. cece cee ene enes 

A booklet fully describing the edition will be E 
sent by mail, together with price particulars 
if zou sign and send the inquiry slip AT 
ONCE. 
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A Magnificent Library of the World's 
X Standard Works of Fiction x 


FIFTY BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES IN THIS SET 
SENT FREE OF ALL CHARGES FOR EXAMINATION 


ANY thousands of sets of the SELECT FICTION LIBRARY have been sent to all parts of 
this broad country of ours, and every where the books have been a welcome addition to the 
purchasers’ book-shelves. Until we printed this edition, a collection of the works of such 

authors as those embraced in the SELECT FICTION LIBRARY could only be obtained at a great 
cost. We have made it easy for the poorest to possess the literary luxuries of the wealthiest. 

Upon receipt of your request the books will be SENT FREE OF ALL CHARGES. 

You are privileged to examine the books in your own home three days, let your friends 
examine them, and if you are convinced of their worth, keep the books on the conditions printed 
below, but if you do not agree with us that this is the best collection of the writings of the most 
entertaining authors of romance, that the books are in every way worthy of their place on your 
book-shelves, send them back to us at our expense. Could we make such a liberal proposition if 
we did not already know what the opinion of those who examined the books is? 


This Library Should Be In Every Home ! 


A collection of books such as is the SELECT FICTION LIBRARY should be in every home. 
We all want to drive the dull hours away. Such works as these will dispel care and worry. The 
entertainment they supply is pure and wholesome. The old and the young will find many, many 
hours of real enjoyment in these stories. To measure the worth in dollars of the pleasures 
derived from such good books would be impossible. 


Read the list of famous authors and titles of the Fifty Books embraced in the Select Fiction Library: 
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By Hugh Conway By W. E. Norris A Perilous Secret By Miss Mulock 
A Cardinal Sin Heaps of Money Put Yourself in His Place Young Mrs, Jardine 


The books are bound in a rich, dark library red ribbed silk cloth. The titles are heavily embossed in gold. Size of book, 514x734 ins, 
Street Q Smith, Publishers (Est. 1855), New York 


TERMS STREET & SMITH, New York City.—Please send me, on three 
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A new and surprisingly effective home treatment has been discovered that enlarges the female bust at least six inches, 
ted but to thuse who by some unfortunate circumstance of health or occupation are deficient in this development will be 

It is called “Vestro” and is controlled by the well known Aurum Medicine Co. 
There is no doubt about the marvelous power of this new treatment to develope the bust to a gratifying extent. > 


respect will not be particularly interesi ý 
very much fascinated by the peculiar prominence achieved by the treatment. 


Makes 


Women 
Beautiful. 


Marvelous development 
accomplished by the new and 
wonderful ‘‘Vestro’’ method of enlarging 
the Female Bust 


Flat-chested and unattrac- 
tive women are 
quickly developed into 
Commanding figures that 
aF excite wonderment AON 
and admiration. 
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Women who are not lacking in this 


Any lady who wishes to know more 


about Vestro should send her name and address to the Aurum Medicine Co. They will send free, in plain sealed envelope by mail, a new “beauty b » 
have just prepared, also photographs from life showing the actual development induced and a great number of testimonials from phyplelanecieticn ies ieat 
prominent ladies all commending the wonderful and remarkable power of Vestro to enlarge the bust no matter how flat the chest may be. Do not fail to 


write at once. The beauty book and portraits will delight you. 
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Send for our 


BÉ RADICAL TRUSS 


$ o0 CURE 

ON FREE TRIAL 
“THE ONLY PERFECT TR 3.” Totally unlike anything made. 
You Pay When Satisfied. WE 


AKE ALL THE RISK, 
F. BUCIIS SIN CO., 680 Ist Ave. S., Minneapolis 


CONSUMPTION 


CURED 


By Dr. John Warren Walker’s 


ANTISEPTIC OIL AND BALSAM TABLETS 


HOW THEY CURE: | 

By arresting the action of the tuberculous germs and 
driving them from the system—stopping the cough, fever, 
night-sweats and expectoration—increasing the appetite, 
nutrition, weight and vitality—sootking and healing the 
affected organs 

The tablets are pleasant and agreeable to take, and will 
give aid and encouragement to the most delicate 
stomach. Their action is rapid, regular, grateful, and 
one day’s use will prove their good effect. Put up in jars 
of 700 tablets— an amount sufficient for six weeks’ treat- 
ment at $5.00 a jar. 


BANK 
GUARANTEE 


In order that you may be Sure you are not sending me 
$5.00 for a remedy of doubtful value, and to prove by prac- 
tical test that my tablets will do all and a great deal more 
than I have stated above, I will protect you fully in the 
following manner: 

With each jar I will send you my check for $5.00 payable 
to your order. At the end of ten days if you find the tab- 
lets have not done you the good I have lead you to expect 
by the statements above you can return what remains to 
me and cash th? check. 

When you write describe your condition so that I can 
give you the necessary advice. 


Dr. John Warren Walker, | So, Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


All you need do is to send name and address and a tw: t sta) 
idaress, AURUM MEDICINE 00.. DEPT. A. G.,  Deacbaen Sen onic: 


79 Dearborn Sts CHICAGO. 
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Your Personal Appearance 


counts greatly for success and happiness. Send 
5 cents postage for FREE interesting, instruc- 
tive pamphlet, which tells you how to correct 
ill-shaped noses, ears, remove wrinkles, pim- 
ples, blackheads, eczema, birthmarks, moles, 
smallpox marks, fill out sunken cheeks and 
necks, and havea beautiful, clear complexion, 
with perfect features, call or address 


Nelden Institute and Sanitarium 
The Great Plastic Surgeon, A. L, NELDEN, M.D., Medical Director, 
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If so, why not reduce your weight and be comfortable. Don’t ruin your stomaclr 
with a lot of useless drugs. Our method is perfectly safe, natural and scientific. 
It strengthens the heart, allows you to breathe easily and takes off Double Chin, 

ig Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. Send your name and address to the Hall Chemica] 
Co , 301 Hall Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free Trial Treitment, No starving 
Nusickness. It reduces weight from 10 to 201bs.a monthandis perfectly harmless, 
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Backache 


The ordinary every-day life of most of our 
women is a ceaseless treadmill of work. How 
much harder the daily tasks become when some 
derangement of the female organs makes every 
movement painful and keeps the nervous system 
all unstrung. One day she is wretched and utterly 
miserable; in a day or two she is better and laughs 
at her fears, thinking there is nothing much the mat- 
ter after all; but before night the deadly backache re- 
appears, the limbs tremble, the lips twitch —it seems 
as though all the imps of Satan were clutching her vitals, 
she ‘‘ goes to pieces”’ and is flat on her back. 

No woman ought to arrive at this terrible state of misery, 
because these symptoms are a sure indication of womb 
diseases, and backache is merely asymptom of more serious 
trouble. Women should remember that an almost infalli- 

ble cure for all female ills, such 
as irregularity of periods, 
which cause weak 
stomach, sick head- 
ache, etc., dis- 
placements and 
inflammation 
of the womb, 
or any of the 
multitudes 
of illnesses 
which be- 
set the fe- 
male or- 
ganism may : f 
be found in f J 


Lyd i MISS PEARL ACKERS. 
E. Pinkham’s 
A Vegetable Compound 


When a medicine has been successful 
in more than a million cases, why should you 

say, “I do not believe it will help me?” If you 
have some derangement of the feminine organism 
try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It 
will surely help you. If there is anything in your 
case about which you would like special advice, 
write freely to Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass.; her 
advice is given free and will greatly help you. 

* DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM: — About two years ago I consulted a physician 
about my health, which had become so wretched that I was no longer 
able to be about. I had severe backache, bearing-down pains, pains 
across the abdomen, was very nervous and irritable, and this trouble grew 
worse each month, : 

“The physician prescribed for me, but I soon discovered he was unable 
to help me, and I then decided to try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, and soon found that it was doing me good. My 
appetite was retu ng, the pains disappearing, and the general benefits 
were well marked. p D 

“You cannot realize how pleased I was, and after taking the medicine 
for only three months, I found I was completely cured of my trouble, and 
have been well and hearty ever since and no more fear of the monthly 
paisa; as it now passes without pain to me. Yours very truly, Miss 

EARL ACKERS, 827 North Summer St., Nashville, Tenn.” 


letter and signature of above testimonial, which will prove 
its absolute genuineness. 
Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 


$500 FORFEIT if we cannot forthwith produce the original 
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Varicocele Cured at Home 


Painlessly, Rapidly and Permanently 


Men suffering from weakened nerve force, con- 
stant depression, gloomy forebodings, fast becom- 
ing unfitted for active business life, fail to at- 
tribute their deplorable state to the proper cause. 
They know they have Varicocele as they have 
suffered some discomfort on account of it, par- 
ticularly while standing. But the evileffects due 
to Varicocele are so gradual that they neglect it 
until the entire system is undermined and they 
are forced to realize that something must bedone 
to prevent them from breaking down completely. 
To such sufferers I say, don’t fall into the hands 
of Quacks—don’t submit to the knife—don’t pay 
enormous sums to so-called specialists. After an 
exhaustive study of pelvic and nervous diseases 
extending through my entire medical life, I be- 
came convinced some years ago that Varicocele 
was the foundation of almost all nervous break- 
downs among men. I then bent every energy tu- 
ward the discovery of a cure for this disease, and 
two years ago succeeded in perfecting and patent- 
ingasimple mechanical device, with which I have 
since cured thousands of cases. I guarantee this 
device to cure any case of Varicocele without in- 
convenience or loss of time from business. 


I will send sealed my treatise on the 
cause, effect and cure of Varicocele, 
to any sufferer FREE OF CHARGE, 
or my device in a plain sealed pack- 
age, prepaid, upon receipt of %2.00. 


MARK M. HERR, M. D. 
357 Park Building, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dax 
TOILET 
ANTISEPTIC 
FOR WOMEN 


A Boston physician’s dis- 
covery which cleanses and 
heals all inflammation of the mucous 
membrane wherever located. 

In local treatment of female ills Pax- 
tine is invaluable. Used as a douche it 
is a revelation in cleansing and healing 
power; it kills all disease germs which 
cause inflammation and discharges. 

Thousands of letters from women 
prove that itis the greatest cure for 
leucorrhoa ever discovered. 

Paxtine never fails to cure pelvic 
catarrh, nasal catarrh, sore throat, sore 
mouth and sore eyes, because these 
diseases are all caused by inflammation 
of the mucous membrane. 

For cleansing, whitening and pre- 
serving the teeth we challenge the 
world to produce its equal. 

Physicians and specialists everywhere 
prescribe and endorse Paxtine, and thou- 
sandsof testimonialletters proveits value. 

At druggists, or sent postpaid 50 cts. 

A large trial package and book of 
instructions absolutely free. Write 


The R. Paxton Co., Dept. 22 Boston, Mass. 


BLOOD POISON 


We have a New Secret Remedy abso- 
lutely unknown to the profession. Permanent 
cures in 15 to 35 days. We refund money if 
we do not cure, You can be treated at home 
for the same price with the same guarantee 
to cure as if you came to our office. For many 
years we have been curing patients in every 
country in the world. Our treatment is in 
every sense a home treatment. If you have 
taken mercury or iodide potash and still have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper-colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, hair or eye» 
brows falling out, it is this secondary blood 
poison we guarantee to cure. We solicit the 
most obstinate cases and challenge the world 
for a case we cannot cure, This disease has 
always baffled the skill of the most eminent 
physicians. For many years we have made 
a specialty of treating this disease with our 
Magic Cure, and we have $500,000 capital 
behind our unconditional guaranty. 


WE CURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


Our patients cured years ago by our Great 

iscovery, unknown to the profession, are 
today sound and well, and have healthy 
children since we cured them. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


ri aittreagite 9 We have the only cure, 
Absolute and positive proofs sent sealed 
on application. 100-page book FREE. No 
branch offices. Address fully as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY, 
591 Masonic Temple, Chicago, fll. 


COOK REMEDY CO. 
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EXTRA! EXTRA! 
ALL ABOUT 


The Show Girl 


AND HER FRIENDS 
By ROY L. McCARDELL 


“Conversations of a Chorus Girl’ met with such a warm re- 
ception that Mr, McCardell has prepared another volume dealing 
with the further adventures of the fascinating stage soubrette and 


her many companions. 


Gent Ge \ 


“THE SHOW GIRL” is written with the same dash and vigor 


that made ‘‘Conversations of a Chorus Girl’? popular throughout the country ; and for 
originality, humor and genuine entertainment, no other book can quite equal Roy IL. MeCar- 


dell’s newest work. 


Nothing more excrutiatingly funny was ever penned than the account of the arrest of one 
of the chorus girl’s male friends for alimony, and his subsequent triumphal release. 

Another entertaining piece of writing is the story of how Harry Trimmers got ‘“stung.”’ 

The pages are brightened with a number of drawings by Gene Carr, done in his happiest 


style. A dainty little volume handsomely bound in cloth, Price, 75 cents. 


STREET Q SMITH, Publishers, 238 William St., New York 


Let us qualify you 


to earn from 626 p EARN 
re TO WRITE 
monene ADVERTISEMENTS 


services valuable, 

taught thoroughly by mail. Send forour handsome prospectus 
mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS OOMPANY, Suite 171. 90 
Wabash Ave., CHICAGO; or Suite 171, 150 Nassau St , NEW YORK, 


IT’S ALL THE RAGE! 
Native Gold Specimens in pure ghire quartz are very rare; and YO CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
en mounted as Hat Pins, Tie Pins, Charms, etc., or as Souvenir CAN MARE CIG 

ea he late lad Waokaceniliaiied number of beaut HERE IS A PERFECT CIGARETTE MAKER 

ener DOPA NDOA Ehe receipt ol The TURKO GIGARETTE ROLLER ~ 


ful gold specimens, that are suitable for mounting, and will mail you 
ON E DOLL AR bs the greatest and latest novelty for smokers. You can make Cigarettes for your 
Bolt and your friends. 


. £ < `; 8o simple that you can learn in a minute. One complet” 
We also have larger sizes of Gold, Silver, Copper and other mineral TURKO ROLLER sent post-paid for Twenty-five cente 
specimens, very desirable for cabinets. Correspondence solic ited. 


$ Address, CHARLES W. OLIVER, 93 William Street, New Vatu 
Circulars mailed upon request 
Washington Specimen Co., Box 95-B, Loomis, Wash. 


GPECIAL 60-DAY OFFER "NOE O4 rer AE eNit 


Face to Face with the Manin the Moon! 


NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH 


POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price before. These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe, metn 
closed 12 inches and open over 3/4 feet in ections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to exclude dust, etc., with POWER 5 
LENSES, scientifically ground and adju 1. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, Telescopes of this size have been sold for i head $8. oe: 
Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments; and no farmer should be without one. Objects mi es Melty 
are brought to view with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail or express, safely packed, prepaid, for only 99e. Our new catalogue of Watches, etc., ANTS 
each order. This is a grand offer and you should not miss it. We WARRANT each Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED or money zeunden s 
ANOTHER: Brandy, Va.; Gents—Please send another Telescope, money enc losed. Other was a bargain, good as instruments costing many times the money: 
LR. C. ALLEN. Lee, Mass ; Kirtland Bros. & Co., Gentlemen—The Telescopes received from you I sold readily. Yours very truly, L. F. HURD (Jewe! m: 
Pittsford, Vt.; Kirtland Bros. & Co., Gentlemen— Telescope arrived in good condition and is entirely satisfactory. Yours very respec tfully, MISS C RAES . 
GILBERT. Bellfountaine, Ohio, August 3, 1896: Kirtland Bros & Co., Gentlemen—Telescope received and entirely satisfactory. Better than I Ca. nei 
very truly, JAS. BROWN, Jr. Send 99e. by Registered Letter, Post-Office Money Order, Express Money Order or Bank Draft, payable to our eae a 

your storekeeper or newsdealer order for you. Address KIRTLAND BROS, & CO., Dept. T, 90 CITAMBERS STREET, NEW ti. 
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How I Grew Tall 


A Startling Story Which Will Inter- 
est All Who Are Short. 


The Height of Either Sex Can Quickly Be Increased 
from Two to Five Inches—These Marvelous 
Results Can Be Accomplished at Home 
Without the Knowledge of Your 
Most Intimate Friends. 


THE FREE BOOK TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT 


MR. K. LEO MINGES. 


Inventors, scientists and physicians have for years been 
trying to find some method whereby the height of an in- 
dividual could be increased, and up to the last few years 
have met with failure. It remained for a comparatively 
young man, Mr. k. Leo Minges, by name, to discover 
what so many others had failed to do. 

Mr. Minges resides in Rochester, N. Y., and has devoted 
the best part of his life in studying and experimenting on 
the Cartilage, and his great efforts have at last been 
crowned with success. A large company, c: mposed of 
Rochester’s leading citizens, has been formed for the pur- 
pose of placing Mr. Minges’s discovery and inventions 


before the public, so that now itis possible for any lady | 


or gentleman who is short to increase her or his height 
from two to five inches. These results are absolutely 
guaranteed. 


AN OLD 
ENGLISH CANDY 


Let me tell you if you want to get 
all the sweets of life you cannot 
afford to ignore or overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 
TOFFEE 


an old English candy that 
1 am introducing into tais 
country. Its exquis- 
ite flavor has made 
it popular in Great 
Britain, and the 


same quality is cre- 
ating a demand for 
it in this country. 
I have put it on the 
American market 
because I know 
American people 
like good things. 
Ask your dealer to 
supply you with 
MACK IN TOSH’S 
TOFFEE. Try him 
first. You can. how- 
ever, buy a hand- 
some family tin 
weighing four lbs 
for $1.60 by mail. 
Large sample pack- 
age sent for 10c. in 
stamps. LAMONT, 
CORLISS & CO., Im- 
porters, 78 Hudson St., 
New York -~ 


JOHN MACKINTOSH 


DEPT. 


ONE FULL QUART OF 
Whiskey Free 


We are the Largest Mail 
Order Whiskey House in the 
South. All the North Car- 


a Olina Whiskey we sell is 
\ good—there’s no bad. 


NG, People here wouldn’t adulterate if 
they knew how—THEY ARE TOO 
HONEST! We sell more genuine 
old whiskey and less water than 
any known competitor. 


“‘Casper’s If Year Old” 


\ Sealed Boxes 


Mr. Minges has successfull 
self, and has grown from a s 
some, robust man of six feet o. 
of people living in all parts 
method with equally as start 


y used his method on him- 
hort, stunted boy to a hand- 
ne inch in height. Thousands 
of the world are using his 
ing results Let us send you 


. . punir 
Whiskey is a Liquid Joy! 
It’s made by honest people here in 
the mountains of North Carolina, 
in old-style copper stills, just as it 
was made by our grandfathers. 


the absolute proofsof the above statements. We have just 
issued a beautifully illustrated book, entit!ed ‘The Secret 
of How to Grow Tall,” which contains information that 
will surprise you. Ten thousand of these remarkable 
books will be given away absolutely free of chargein 
order to introduce them. If you fail to receive a copy, 
ou will always regret it. This great bork tells how Mr. 
Minges made his wonderful discovery. It tells you how 
you can increase your height and build up the entire 
system. It contains the pictures and statements of many 
who have used this method. After you receive this book 
you will thank us the longest day you live for having 
placed within your reach this great opportunity. 
Remember, a postal card will bring it to your very door, 
all charges prepaid. All correspondence strictly confiden- 
tial, and sent in plain envelopes. If you wish a free cop 
of this book and the proof of our claims, write to-day. Ad- 
dress The Cartilage Co,, Dept. 120J, Rochester, N, Y. 


First-rate whiskey is sold at $5 
to $6 per gallon, but it’s not any 
better than ours! It must please 
or we will buy it pack. We havea 
capital of $500,000 and our word is 
good. To introduce this old, honest 
whiskey, we offer FOUR FULL 
QUARTS—two Tampe horne one 
15, one 18 year old—a cork screw and 
Over 250,000. a drinking glass—all for $2.95. If 
Pleased Customers f $5.90 is sent we will double the 
above and put in free One Full Quart 
Extra. We shipin plain boxes and Prepay all Express. 
Buyers west of Texas, Kansas, Nebraska and Dakotas 


4 must add 20 cents per quart extra. 


THE CASPER CO., (Inc.) 584 Casper Bldg. WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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“The Magazine That Entertains.” 


The Authors 


Frank Danby 
Joseph C. Lincoln 
Beatrice Hanscom 


Seumas MacManus 
Dorothy Dix 

John B. Tabb 
Chauncey C. Hotchkiss 
J. W. Kennard 

Mary Vorse 

Olivia H. Dunbar 
Jeannette Scott Benton 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
S. Carleton 

Owen Oliver 

Carolyn Wells 

W. D. Nesbit 

Dora Sigerson 

Louis J. Van Ness 


Hewitt Hansom Howland 


Fletcher Cowan 
Jane Maurice 


Eustace Leighton 
Anne O’Hagan 
E. Nesbit 


Some of the Stories 


BACCARAT 


by FRANK DANBY, author of “ Pigs 
in Clover,” the leading novel published 
complete in this number, is an extraordi- 
nary and intensely dramatic story of a 
woman’s experience at a small French 
watering-place. In vivid character 
study, and in itsintense human interest, 
this story is by far the most powerful that 
has been published in recent years. 


On the Crest of a Wave 
by BEATRICE HANSCOM, is a charm- 
ing love story with the scene laidat a 
popular seaside resort. 


Peleg Myrick’s Piano 
by JOSEPH C. LINCOLN, is a typical 
humorous story written in the delightful 
vein so thoroughly identified with this 
author’s work. 


The Ship’s Scandal 
by OWEN OLIVER, lends a pleasing 
variety to the table of contents. Jt isa 
story of certain incidents occurring ona 
P. & O. steamer en route to India, and is 
told in the form of a series of monologues. 


Bob Baxter, of Fairweather 
by CHAUNCEY C. HOTCHKISS, is a 
love story strong in the picturesque local 
color of the Western desert. 


The Day of Doalty O’Doherty 


by SEUMAS MACMANUS, isa genuinely 
funny story by this prince of Irish 
humorists. 


On a Slender Margin 


by L. J. VAN NESS, is the fifth in the 
popular “Stories of the Street” series, 
now running in this magazine. Like its 
predecessors, itis a love story strong in 
human interest, and with Wall Street as 
the fascinating background. 


Eleven other equally entertaining short 
stories and several clever essays complete 
the number. Of course there is poetry 
of the kind that real poets write. 


COPYRIGHT, 1904, BY OTIS H, KEAN, INC.,NaYe 
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‘“A MULE BROKE OUT WITH CHICKEN POX— 
BROKE OUT HIS TENT, YOU SEE.” 


A BOOK illustrated by PETER NEWELL 


32 pages, the cleverest jingles and the most laughable 
drawings imaginable, done in colors, bound in stout 
boards; will be mailed to those little and big folks 
who send us one BOX TOP from a pound 
package of 20-MULE-TEAM BORAX and 


ten cents in stamps or silver. “Address Dept. W, Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., New York City.” 


You're not to think this any ordinary book because 
you're getting it so easy. It’s just sent to help along 


the introduction of our brand of PURE BORAX 


And incidentally let's not forget, that, of all things that deserve to be widely known 
and used—it is BORAX. BORAX should be used in the Toilet and Bath, 
in the Laundry and House Cleaning—in every cleansing process of the home. It 
doubles the power of soap and water. Borax differs in purity and quality just 
like other things. The Purest and Best Borax is 20-MULE-TEAM-BRAND. 
For Sale Everywhere Cleanly Folks Live. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


» All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


1S KNOWN AND WORN 


Every Pair Warranted 
“Qa The Name is 


stamped on every 
et — g 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
25c. for Cotton, Boston, Mass., U. S. A, 
Sample Pair. 


REFUSE ALL S"BSTITUTES 


Boe. for Silk, 


is the only 

dentifrice 

commended by 

thousands of den- 

tists, and officially 

endorsed by the 

Dental Profession. 

It cleans the 

teeth, heals and hardens the 

gums, sweetens the breath, 

and also by destroying the 

bacteria of the mouth it pre- 

serves the teeth, thus really 
becoming 


Tooth Insurance. 


It is sold by the druggist at 25 cts. per tube. Accept no 
substitution, be careful to get the genuine. Thereis nothing 
as good asthe best. If your druggist does not keepit, kindly 
send us his name and address, and we will supply you, 
postpaid, at the regular price 25 cts. per tube. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


DENTACURA COMPANY 
7 Alling Street Newark, N. J., U. S. Ac 


DYSPEPSIA 


and other 


STOMACH TROUBLES 


quickly relieved and positively cured by the use 
of 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. Sub- 
dues inflammation, and, by cleansing 
the membranc of the stomach of ab- 
normal secrctions, restores ıt to perfect 
health and cffects a cure. 

Used and recommended »y leading 
physicians everywhere for th last ten 
years. 

sold by leading drugg 
paid on receipt of $1 00, 


None genuine without m: signature on label, 


Chet dediat 


T-63 Prince St., New York 
FREE-—Valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases 


gists, or sent pre- 


A Positive Relief for 


Prickly Heat, 
Chafing and 
Sunburn 


and all afflictions of the skin. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. SAMPLE FREE. 


CERHARD MENNEN CO, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


“sow * MENNEN S VIOLET TALGUM ssc 


